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PREFACE 

Ik the German edition, the present work comprises three 
parts (8, 10, and 12) of the well-known " KeligionsgeBchicht- 
liche Volksbücher." The present edition gathers, these 
discusBionH of the Jdiannine {and incidentally of the 
Bjnoptic) problem into a single volume. It has the farther 
advantage — through the kindness of Prof. Schmiede!— of 
incorporating many manuscript improvements in and addi- 
tione to the German text. For instance — not to mention 
»mailer additiom — §§ 26 and 27 in Ft. I. Chap. III. 
(pp. 130-136), the second and third paragraphs of § 13 in 
Ft. II. Chap. v. (pp. 255-257), and the second note in the 
Appendix (pp. 270-277) are entirely new. In fact, in this, 
as in other matters, Frof . Schmiedel has spared himself no 
trouble in order to lay the results of his studies in as 
complete a tona as posdble (having regard, of course, to the 
lifflitationa imposed l? a popular German series) before his 
English readers. In the List of Books at the end of the 
volume references will be found to some of the author's 
contributions to the " Encyclopedia Biblica " which bear 
directly upon the subject under consideration. It is hoped 
that the present work will serve as an introduction, and in 
some respects as a supplement, to Frof. Scbmiedel's famous 
" Entydopndia " articles. 

THB TRANSLATOR 
JtJy 1008. 
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PART I. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN COMPAKISON 
WITH THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 
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DITRODUCTION. 

Thobb whose Imowledge of tbe Life of JeBue has been ac- 
quired merely from Beligioos Instruction or from attesdance 
at church services, or from a "Bible History" designed 
for use in schools, do not realise how mach of it is based 
entirely upon the Fourth Gospel. If we did not possess 
this, we should know nothing at all about the marriage- 
feast at Oana, about the cure of the sick man who had lain 
for thirty-eight years by the Pool of Bethesda, about the 
gift of sight to the man who was bom blind, about the 
lairäng of lAzarus, about the washing of the disciples' feet 
an the last evening of Jesus' life, and about the spear being 
thrust into the side of the crucified Lord. As regards the 
expulsion of the dealers and money-changers from the fore- 
court of the Temple, our knowledge would be to the effect 
that it happened not at the beginning, but at the end, of 
Jesus' public ministry. Of Jesus' capture we should only 
have the report that it was effected by a band of armed 
men despatched by the Jewish authorities, not that it was 
carried out by the Roman soldiers. The day of Jesus' 
death would be known to us as the day after, not the day 
before, the evening on which the Jews ate the paschal 
lamK In the case of the cruci&don of Jesus, we should 
know no more than that, of all his followers, only a number 
of women looked on from a distance; we should not b« 
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4 THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 

Kw&re that his mother and his beloved disdpte stood by the 
cro« and recMved a meeenga from hk lips, 

Theee few obeervationa are sufficient in tbemsdrea to 
give m paiue to think. Why do the first three Evange- 
list« ten ns nothing ot all that the Fourth is able to report ? 
IHd these things not oome witluD tfae range of their ex- 
perience i Yet at most of the events we have mentioned all 
those are reported to have been presentwho afterwards became 
apoetlea; abont the others also they most have received 
very soon afterwards quite definite information, and through 
them in due course, or through intermediaries, the authon 
of our Goepels. Or can it be that they had some reason 
for passing over the information in question t And yet 
how gladly would they have incorporated it in their books I 
This same information would surely have served the par- 
pose which they bad in view in the whole of their literary 
undertaking — that of making the figure of their Master 
shine forth in the brightest light — better almost than all 
that they have included in their narratives ! 

Why then did they not introduce it ? Did they really 
have no experience of these episodes, though not indeed 
because t^ey did not happen! We cannot avoid the 
question. Nor can we dispose of it off-hand, either in the 
affirmative or in the negative, by a few considerations. 
Nothing but a general review of the differences between 
the Fourth Gospel and the first three will enable us to 
supply the answer. And, first, these differences must be 
determined without any prepossessions whatever in favour 
of one or the other story ; secondly, attempts to reconcile 
the two accounts, in spite of their divergences, must be 
made and tested ; and then only after such attempts have 
failed shall we be called upon to decide definitely which of 
the two is the more trustworthy. 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

We say more trustworthy. The obvious thing to say 
would seem to be, Which account deserres to be trusted 
altogether % But that would not only be unviee for general 
reasons — because, for instance, an untrustworthy account 
is not always the nocesBary alternative to a thoroughly 
trustworthy one — but also because the matter is not really 
presented to us in this way. Should the scales turn in 
favour of the first three Gospels, we are still obliged to 
bear in mind continually such evidence as that produced 
by Wemle, for example, in the first number of this series 
i^ReligiontgeachickUiehe VoUcsbiicher), concerning the Sources 
for the Life of Jesus, which shows that none of these was 
composed by a man who saw Jesus' ministry with his 
own eyes, and that their trustworthiness is subject to con- 
siderable limitations. If the Fourth Gospel deserve pre- 
ference, its author would certainly appear to have been an 
eyewitness of the work of Jesus. But even then the 
possibility arises — and those who accept this view fully 
avail themselves of it — that in his recollection of events 
much of his material became dislocated or was more or less 
seriously obscured. 

After comparing the Fourth Gospel with the first three 
as r^ards its tmstworthiness, our study must advance to an 
ever wider investigation of its peculiar character, and must 
then bring to light its deeper roots in the conceptions and 
ideas prevailing at the time. Later, in Part II. of the present 
work, we shall have to come to some conclusion as to the 
author, and the time in which this book and the writings 
related to it — all supposed to have been written by the same 
Apostle John — were composed. Finally, we shall have to 
showtheabidingvalueof these works. Thus, at first we have 
to enter upon an enumeration of those special points in whidi 
the Fourth Gospel difiers from the other three. This 
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6 THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 

eonmeratioD might easily be thought a eomswhat external 
matter. The task, however, cannot be avoided because it 
is o( primary importance to find our general bearings. 
Only padually can the special peculiarities of the book fmn 
higher points of view be summed up in such a way as to 
present conüstent pictures. As regards each particular 
narrative of the Gospel, therefore, we cannot say at once 
all that is to be said about it. On the contrary, many 
narratives will come up for discussion in very many places, 
our purpose being to show at each stage of our inquiry some 
new phase which helps to elucidate the question under con- 



But, on the whole, we are concerned with nothing less 
than the question, "What picture ought we ourselves to 
form of Jesus ? The Fourth Oospel sketches the picture in 
a vety pronounced and quite peculiar way, and no one 
can pass on without deciding for or against it. The main 
question with regard to this is whether its features accord 
with the figure of Jesus as he really existed upon earth, 
or whether such have been added as were derived from 
a different, and perhaps even a non-Christian, tjrpe of 
piety and view of the world. Here we have the reastms 
for including in the present series of books on the history 
of religion a particularly detailed treatment of this remark- 
able book, which has already been called the most wonderful 
riddle — that is to say, the riddle most replete with what is 
inconceivable — of all the books of the New Testament. 

Turning now to our actual investigation, in accordance 
with general usage we shall gladly retain Üie name John 
(shortened to Jo.) to describe the author, just as in the case 
of the three other Evangelists we keep the names Matthew 
(Mt.), Mark (Mk.), Luke (Lk.). Strictly speaking, we 
should have always to put these names in quotation marks ; 
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but that would certainly prove wearisome. Mt., Mk., and 
Uc. liave received in adentific theology the commoii nam» 
" Synaptics," because their goepels, in virtue of their far- 
reaching agreement, may be regarded or " viewed together " 
with one glance {Synopeia means "common view"). But 
even as regards this, it will be borne in mind that the agree- 
ment is by no means complete. Only on the whole, and 
only in comparison with Jn,, is it apparent. Where it is 
found on a particular point, for the soke of simplicity we 
shall refer only to the Evangelist who gives what is pre- 
sumably the most original form of a report, that is to say in 
most cases (though not always) Mk., as representing that 
which appears in all three Synoptics, Mt. being referred to 
mostly for those discourses of Jesus not preserved in Mk., 
or given by Mk. in a less original form. From Lk., there- 
fore, for the most part, only such sections will be cited as 
are not found in Mk. and Mt. 

The parallel passages from the other Gospels, which we do 
nut quote, will be found on the margin of most BiUes, either 
by Uie side of the verse itself which forms part uf a discourse, 
or at the head of a section to wliich it belongs. In a more 
ocmvenient form they may be seen at a glance in a 
" Synopsis," where they are always printed dde by side (see 
the appended list of books). In addition, however, a copy of 
the Kew Testament will be indispensable, because, as one 
can easily understand, in a Synopsis the context in which a 
passage etands in the Gospel of which it forma part is not 
always clear. 

A.t the least, it seems to us to be a matter of urgent 
necessity that the reader should have a New Testament by 
his side. Nothing could be further from our wishes than 
that people should be prepared, or think themselves con- 
demned, to believe our aesertiona without testing them. 
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And y«t it is oot possible slwaje to print the whole section 

of the Bible on which the;^ are based. 

By inBertiug the number of the chapters and verses in 
the text of this book, we shall, we believe, be studying the 
reader's oonvenienoe better than by giviug the referencee 
at the foot of the page or at the end of the work. Those 
who are not interested in them will not, we hope, allow 
tbemseWee to be distracted by them or think that for tbmr 
own convenience they should have been omitted altogether, 
but will be prepared to pass over them. There are some 
readers— and we hope they are many — who will wish to 
turn them up, and it may even happen that one of thoee 
who in the first instance has felt tbe numbers to be dis- 
tracting will suddenly have to be included in the other 
class of readers. If we had done as he at first wished he 
would now find himself obliged to search rather helplessly 
in a Bible with which he is perhaps not very familiar. — An 
f. after a verse-number refers only to the following verse.* 

* The headings to the lubdiTisioiiB of chapter« were added after 
the book n» already in print, to make it more oonvenieat forreaden 
to use. Consequently, the first words ol a new section often follow 
immediately npon the lut words of the preceding secUon withont 
any regard to the heading. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FIRST 
THREE GOSPEM AND THE FOURTH. 

1. Ddbatioit of Jesus' Ministry. 

One of the first point» on which one wishes to be clear, 
if one vould obtain a general view of the stories of Jesus' 
life, is this — How long did Jesus' public ministry last? 
As regards this, Jn. gives us information which is quite 
clear. The expulsion of the dealers and money-changers 
from the fore-court of the Temple, which was only preceded 
by the presence of Jesus at the marriage feast at Cana in 
Galilee, took place when Jesus had gone up (ii. 13) to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover feast, our Easter Festival. 
Shortly before a second Passover festival, in Galilee by the 
Xake of Gennesareth he ted the five thousand (vi. 4). At a 
third Passover feast (xi. 55 ; xii. 1 ; ziii. 1) Jesus met his 
death. Between these there is mention of three other 
feasts. Between the first and second Passover, a " feast of 
the Jews," which is not more closely identified (v. l}i 
between the second and third Passover, the Feast of 
Tabernacles in October (vii. 2), and the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple in December (z. 22). The 
references being so definite, it is quite unlikely that a 
Passover feast has been passed over. We may therefore 
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oak n iU to Uutt the pnblio miniBby of Jesus lasted, aocording 
to Jn., somewlut over two yean (not, as is oommooly 
nid, three yetn). 

The Sjiioptios, ou the other hand, do not allow as to fix 
its duration. The; know of no feetiTal except that of the 
Passover on which Jesos died. The u&taral thing to do of 
course would be to supplement them on this point from 
Jn. But thej tell ua just as little of an; one of ÜM 
journeys which Jesus is supposed to have made at eo 
many of these festivals. 80 that if we wished to bring 
thua into agreement with Jn„ the effort to do so would 
give rise to a complaint all the more serious, that they are 
silent abont such important matters. If we are bent on 
discovering, by means of a calculation which is quite 
uncertain, how long the public ministry of Jesus is 
supposed to have lasted, we shall hardly find that it lasted 
more than one year ; in fact, a few months would perhaps 
suffice to cover all that the Gospels relate. 



2, Scene 07 Jesus' Minibtbs. 

We have already bad to touch upon another main point 
in which the other Gospels differ Siom Jn. It affects the 
scene of Jesus' ministry. According to the Synoptdcs, 
Jesus did not come to Jerusalem or to Judsa at all — the 
most southern of the three parts of the Jewish land lying 
between the oast coast of the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Jordan, which flows from the nortli to the south into the 
Dead Sea — ^until a few days before bis death. Previously 
he stayed uninterruptedly in Galilee, the northernmost of 
these three parte. The shores of the Lake of Gennesaretb 
are here the chief scene of his ministry. On one occasion 
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he jotmi^ed outside of the land far to the north-wetjt into 
the regions of Tyre and Sidon and l»ck to the east shore of 
the Sea of Galilee (Mk. vii. 24, 31) ; afterwards he went 
once to the other side of the northern boundary of Galilee 
into the neighbourhood of CKsarea Fhilippi (Uk. viii. 27), 
His journey to Jerusalem led him eastward of Jordan 
through Fersea (Mk. z, 1) ; Samaria, which lay west of 
this, midway between Galilee and Judsa, which would have 
been his nearest way, was avoided because an old feud had 
made the Samaritans unfriendly in their attitude towards 
the Jews, especially when these were making pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem (Lk. ix. 53 f., Jn. iv. 9), 

Nevertheless Lk., and he alojie, does represent this 
journey as having been made through Samaria j in fact his 
account of it extends over nine whole chapters (ix. 51- 
zviii. 84). But he leads us to realise fully that he is not 
clear as to the facts of his story. Not very far fwan the 
end of it, for instance, he repeats (xvii. 11) that Jesus was 
on the way to Jerusalem, and adds that in the course of it 
he passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee, whereas 
Galilee must have been left behind, if his purpose was to reach 
Jerusalem by way of Samaria. In ziii. 31 Jesus is warned 
against the snares of Herod Antipas, whose jurisdiction he 
had already avoided by leaving Galilee for Samaria. 
Further, on this journey Jesus is supposed on several 
occasions to have met Pharisees (xv. 2 ; xvii. 20). and is 
even sidd to have been invited to sit at meat with two of 
them (xi. 37 ; ziv. 1). But it is certain that no Pharisee 
could stay in Samaria, where be would come into daily 
contact with a people which did not observe the strict 
injunctions of the Jewish Iaw, and so would) of course, 
be continually defiled in such a way that no amount of 
washings and other observance» would have availed to 
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make him clean. Lk.'a etory of Jesus' journey throagh 
Sunuü has therefore do claim to trustworthinees ; it must 
be left entirely on one side. 

In Jn. then the most important thing is this, that 
Jesus' real and abiding dwelling-place during his ministry 
is Judna and especially Jerusalem. To QaUlee he came 
only on rare occasions and only for a short time ; iaii. 1-12 
to Cana at the marriage- feast and to Capernaum, where 
however he remained " not many days " ; in iv. 43-t. 1 to 
Cana again, as regards which visit only the cure of the eon 
of the royal official from Capernaum is signalised as a 
(special) event ; finally in vi. 1 Jesus crosses the Lake of 
Galilee without its being said how he came there irtaa 
Judna ; he feeds the five thousand, on the following night 
walks across the Lake, on the ensuing day teaches the 
people ; and soon after the Feast of Tabernacles is again near 
at hand (vii. 2), for which he goes to Jerusalem without 
returning to Galilee. In the case of the last journey but 
one to Galilee we learn also where, according to Jn., Jesus' 
original home really was. " Jesus himself testified that a 
prophet has nohonour in his own country ; when then became 
to Galilee, the Galileans received him kindly " (iv. 44 f.). 
What is here meant by Jesus' country} Judtea is intended, 
just as certainly as in theSynoptics his father's town Naza- 
reth in Galilee is; for it was in Nazareth, as every one 
knows from Mk. (vi. 4), Mt., and Lk., that he uttered this 
saying (the Greek word patrii means both father's land 
and father's town). In i. 45 f. ; vii. 41 f., 53, it is true, 
Jn., like the Synoptics, presupposes that Galilee, especially 
Nazareth, is Jesus' native place, but in spite of this,iv. 44 t. 
implies the contrary. Moreover, vii. 42 suggests that Jn. 
may have believed that at least the birth of Jesus took place 
in Bethlehem, and so in Judtea. 
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As to the jonmeys northward from the Lake of Galilee, 
Jd. is entirely sileDt. Jesus comes to Pema shortly befcwe 
the last Passover according to Jn. also, but on this occasion 
not by the pilgrimage route from Galilee to Jerusalem, hut 
from| Jerusalem (z. 40), where he has stayed since the Feast of 
Tabernacles (vii. 2, 10), and BO without break since October. 
But, besides' this, according to Jn., on the second ezcureioD 
also which he makes from here to Galilee (not as in Lk. 
on the last journey to Jerusalem in the opposite direction), 
he comas to Samaria (iv. 1-4), and follows up the success 
which he has here with the woman at Jacob's Well and all 
the inhabitanta of her town, by holding out the greatest 
expectations of extensive missionary work on the part of 
bis disciples (iv. 8fi~S8), though according to Mt. z. & he 
expressly forbids these same disciples to carry on mission 
work among the Samaritans. In short, a greater difference 
with regard to the scene of his ministry can hardly be 
imagined, 

3. Thb Classes or Pbofls iKOirasT whoh 
Jesus uovzd. 

With whom then had Jesus to deal when he came forward 
to teach in public 1 In the Synoptics with the most diffe- 
rent classes of people. Here we find crowds of people 
fdlowing him into the wilderness to listen to him for days 
together. The sick come and ask for healing, sometimes 
abashed like the woman with an issue of blood, who, with- 
out being seen, hoped to be able to touch the hem of his 
garment (Mk, v. 25-34), sometimes, like blind Eortinueus 
at Jericho, crying aloud (Mk, x. 46-48). A rich man 
dedres to team from the Master what he must do in order 
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to attftin evarlostiiig life (Mk. x. 17); & ecribe wishes to 
know which is the most important commandment in the 
Law of Moeee (Mk. xii. 28) ; another would like to follow 
him, bat does not reflect that Jesus has no place where he 
can la; his head (Ut. viii. 19 f.); others again desire to 
follow him, but would first bury their fathers (Mt. viii. 
21f.)or take solemn farewell of their friends (Lk. ix. 61 f.); 
▼et another has a legacy dispute with his brother, and Jesus 
is to settle it (Lk. xii. 18 f.); the chief tax-gathers 
Zacob»u8 climbs up a mulberry-tree in order to see Jesus 
as he passes hy (Lk. xiz, 1-10). Another tax-gatherer, 
who may have been called Levi (so Uk. ii. 14 » Lk. ▼. 
27) or Matthew (so Mt. iz. 9), at the beck of Jesus leaves 
his business to follow bim, and at the meal which he 
prepares afterwards we find Jesus in the midst of the tax- 
gatherers and their whole company, which was regarded as 
woful, but which he so much cultivated that it came to be 
said, he is " a glutton and a wine-bibber, an associate of 
publicans and sinners" (Mt. xi. 19). It was at Levi's 
meal that the Pharisees and scribes, with long fringes to 
their garments (Mt. xxiü. 5) in token oF a angular 
piety, were present to find fault with Jeeus, just a9 they 
opposed him everywhere else, raising objection in the name 
of the Iaw of Moses to his disciples' plucking ears of oom 
on the Sabbath or to his doing work on the Sabbath by 
healing a sick man (Mk. ii. 23 — üi. 6), or to his declsring 
that the sins of the paralytic man were forgiven (Hk. ii. 
1-12). And be on his part is never tired of pronouncing 
against that hypocrisy and afiectation of holiness of theirs 
through which they allow themselves to be surprised at 
prayer in the street, that they may keep their piety well in 
evidence, and at the same time consume the houses of 
widows and declare it to be a work well pleasing to Qod to 
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give to the Temple som^hing vhich is needed for the support 
of one's own poor parents (Mk. vil. 11-13 ; Mt. vi. 5 and 
chap, ixiii.). In return they try to set Boares for him and 
by captious questions to entice from him an utterance mi 
Üie strength of which proceedings may be taken against 
him. And the Sadducees, the arietocratic priestly party, 
vhicfa gave itself up to the joys of life, but held firmly to 
its position of authority and was relentless in matters of the 
law, also associated themselves with these efforts (Mk. zii. 
18-27). 

Where is all this varied picture in Jn. ? Only a few of 
its features confront us there. In Jn. also the Pharisees 
vigilantly enforce the command that the Sabbath shall not 
be profaned by any work (ix. 14-16). But what Jesus finds 
feult with in them, apart from this, is not their factitious 
holiness, but only their unwillingness to believe in him. 
In Jn, not only do the Scribes not appear, but— and this 
is far more important — the publicans and sinners, the poor 
and oppressed, are missing also. As the particular persons 
with whom Jesus had to do, apart from his disciples and 
the sick persons whom he healed, mention con be made only 
of his mother (at the marriage feast of Cana, ii. 1-11, and 
at the cross, xix. 25-27), Nicodemus (iii. 1-21 ; vii. 50-52 ; 
six. 89-42), the woman of Samaria (iv. 7-30), and Martha 
and Mary (at the raising of their brother Lazarus, xi. 1-44, 
and at Üie anointing of Jesus, zii. 1-8). 

For the rest, Jesus is confronted only by a single class 
of men, " the Jews." Over thirty times this expression 
recurs in the first eleven chapters. Of course in the 
Synoptics also they are all Jews with whom Jesus holds 
intercourse; but in them a distinction is actually made 
between Jews and Jews, which is not made here. Every- 
thing remuns indefinite. To the sick man who was healed 
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ftt the Fool of Bothesds, "the Jews" aa.j, "it is the 
Sabbath, and it is Dot lawful for thee to cany thy bed" 
{v. 10). After he has learned who healed him, he tells 
"the Jews," it was Jeans (v. 16). Was he not himself a 
Jew then t And was not Jesus also a Jew i The Gospel 
of Jn, is very liable to make as forget this. Jesos 
jouineys to Jerusalem not for this and that feast, which 
idnee he was a child of his people was a festival for him 
also, but to " the feast of the Jews " ; with the exception 
ot the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple (x. 22) all the 
feasts mentioned in Jn. and referred to above (p. 9 f.) 
are described in this way. Jeeos says to the Fharieees, 
and anothOT time to "the Jews," "in your law it is 
written " (viii. 17 ; z, 34) ; for Jesus himself, then, this Iaw 
is not valid. We even read in vii. 11-13 that at Jerusalem 
" none spake openly about him for fear of the Jews." Here 
by the Jews cannot be meant the whole population, but only 
the authorities whose attitude was particularly hostile to 
Jesus. The strange expression indicates, however, that 
the same hostile feeling is imagined to prevail among the 
whole people. 



4. CoDRSB OP Jkbus' MunsTBT. 

In accordance with this, as far as the course of Jesus' 
ministry is concerned it might now be expected to have a 
very speedy and a violent termination. In particular, it 
was the expulsion of the dealers from the fore-court of the 
Temple that, according to the account of the Synoptics, 
sealed Jesus' fate. And, as a matter of fact, no officials 
could allow their sacred rights to be interfered with in 
this way without letting fdl authority slip ont of their 
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hands. But in Jn. the expulsiOD takes phice at the 
beginning oC Jesus' pablio ministry, and it happens with- 
out bringing upon him any serious consequences. This is 
all the more remarkable since in this Qospel no difficulties 
seem to be felt at all when Jesus is represented as about to 
be taken prisoner without any clear legal grounds for the 
action. The High-prieets and Pharisees only need to give 
their agents command to eSect the capture (vii. 32). It is 
not effected, it is true. But why not? Their agents 
allow themselves to be withheld from obeying their in- 
structions by the power of Jesus' words, and the authorities 
quietly abandoTi their object (vii. 45-49). We are told 
repeatedly that " they " (or " the Jews ") sought to take him 
or to kill him (v. 18; vii. 1; viii. S7, 40; x. 31), but 
the result is always: "none laid hand upon him" (vii. 
30), " he escaped from their hands " (x. 39), or when 
they wished to stone him, " he hid himself and escaped 
from the Temple place" (viiL 59). And the reason 
given is that " his hour was not yet come " (vii. 30 ; 
VÜL 20). 

Now certainly it must not be overlooked that in the 
Synoptics also (Mk. Üi. 6) the Pharisees with the party of 
Herod took counsel together how they might destroy Jesus 
after his first cure of a sick man on a Sabbath. On the 
whole, however, events run their course here in a much 
more intelligible way. Jesus comes forward in Galilee and 
finds favour — even an enthusiastic welcome — among the 
people for a whole period. The intervention of the 
Pharisees is powerless to check this. When Jesus leaves 
Jewish territory on the north, he does so expressly in order 
to escape the pressure now becoming too great (Mk. viL 24). 
Only in the end does there come a time when he finds 
himself called upon to go up to Jerusalem, and there, by 
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nwana of a solemn entry into the oity, to force n dociaioD 
of the question whether people would see in him the - 
Saviour (tSk, zi. I-ll). The deciüon follows within a 
few days, and is hastened chiefly by the expulsion of the 
dealers from the fore-oonrt of the Temple. 

In the Fourth Qoepel, on the other hand, although the 
Giroamstancee orgently require an immediate settlement of 
the qnestioD, it is deferred again and again ; and, finally, 
the decision is caused by an event of which the Synoptics 
know nothing at all—t^ the raising of Lazarus, This 
greatest of all miiades leads the High Council, the 
highest authonty among the Jewish people, to meet 
together and definitely contemplate Jesus' removal (xi. 
47-53, 57). Thus the two accounts do not agree even as 
to what really provided the occasion for the overthrow of 
Jesu& 



5, Jesus' Wobes of WoifDEB. 

As to the fact that J^^Bus worked miraclee, it is true, they 
are all agreed. And it is only on the surface that the 
number, according to Jq.'b account, has to be thought of as 
somewhat limited. He, as a matter of fact, continuaJly pre- 
supposes that it was large (ii. 23 ; iv. 45 ; vi. 2 ; vü, 31 ; 
xi. 47 ; xii. 87 ; zx. 30), and in zx. 31 e^reesly saye that 
he has only included a selection of them in his book. And 
yet it is ügni£cant that among these that class of miracles is 
not found which not only, according to the Synoptics, was Üie 
most common, but also (aocording to the general agreement 
of modern historians and theologians of 6verj echoed) least 
deserves to be doubted — we mean the cure of so-called 
possessed peisons or demoni&ce, that is to say, of the 
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mentally sick, a cure which is effected by phTeicians fairly 
often even in our ovn times. 

Next, it must certainly appear sb^nge that the miracles 
reported in Jn. are often more marrelloua in their character 
tiian thoee in the correepondiog narratives of the Synoptics. 
Amongst the stories of cures in the Synoptics we do not hear 
of a man being healed by Jesus who had been ill for thirty- 
eight years ; nor amongst the references to blind men, of 
sight being given to one who was born blind. The daughter 
of Jairue, according to Mk. v. 32-43, was raised very soon 
after her death ; the young man at Nain, according to 
lik. viL 11-17, on the way to burial, which in the hot 
dimate of Palestine took place on the very day d death, 
or, according to the story of Ananias and Sapphira in the 
Acts of the Apostles (v. 5 f., 10), immediately after death 
(cp. also Tobit viii. 10-16). To understand what a difference 
is implied when we are told that Lazarus was not resusci- 
tated until the fourth day after his death, we must bear in 
mind the Jewish idea that the soul hoverod about a dead 
body for three days after death and was ready to return to 
it. On the fourth day it finds the appearance of the dead 
person so completely altered that it forsakes it once and 
for all. 

It would also be a great mistake to suppose that the 
description of the walking on the Lake of Galilee is more 
easy to accept inJn.'8account(vi. 16-21) than in that of the 
Synoptics (Mk. vi. 45-52), because it is supposed to admit of 
a perfectly natural explanation. Thus stress is laid on the 
fact that the Greek words, Jeens walked "upon the sea," 
might also mean " by the sea," and it is assumed that the 
disciples with their boat, without noticing it, kept quite 
near the shore or had come near it again ; Jesus passed close 
by the water's edge, and it was only the high waves that 
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made it appear as if he walked upon the water. This cqh- 
c^tion IB sappoeed to find further support in the concluding 
words (Jd. vi, 31), "they wished then to take him into the 
ship, and immediately the ship struck the land." On this 
view there is only one thing omitted, and that i« the chief 
point — we mean the foar words which follow, " to which 
they steered." By this, aa we are expressly told in vi. 17, 
is meant the opposite shore of the sea. The Evangelist, 
therefore, really emphasises the fact that Jesus walked across 
the whole sea and did not need to be taken into the boat, aa 
in the Synoptics. 

Yet another view is suggested by the changing of the 
water into wine at the mairiage-feaat at Cana (Jn. it. 
1-11). ThU miracle is one which Jesus performed not on a 
man but on an inanimate object, and hardly any one can say 
that it was prompted by heartfelt compasdon for suffering 
humanity. The Evangelist also assigne to it a quite different 
meaning : " this was the first sign which Jesus did and 
whereby he announced his majesty." Not every work of 
wonder is in itself a "sign" of this kind. Any one 
of them of course may be such a " agn," if its purpose 
is to accredit the divine power of the worker ; and many 
works of w<mder must necessarily be regarded as " signs " 
in this sense, because no other purpose can be recognised in 
them. 

Now the Synoptics also report certain works of wonder 
of this kind, for example the withering of the fig-tree after 
Jesus had cursed it (Mk. xi. 12-14, 20 f.), and we must 
certainly assume that other miracles of Jesus as well, works 
of wonder done from compassion, seemed to them to be 
" signs " quite as much as anything else. Nevertheless, 
the distinction still holds good that compassion as the 
ruling idoa of the wonder-works of Jesus is in these aa 
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muoh in the foregronnd ae it is in tbe background in Jn. 
The latter mentions not merel;^, as we have juet noted, that 
the turning of the water into wine at Caoa was the first 
miracle, but also says expressly that the healing of the son 
of the royal official of Oapemaum was " the second sign 
which Jesus did in Galilee " (iv. 5i) ; in fact he uses the 
word " sign " continually for Jesu^ works of wonder, and 
in this Gospel Jesus emphasises the idea (t. 36 ; x. 25) 
ttiat these "works," by which he means hia works of 
wonder, are witnesses that ho has been sent by God, and 
that though one refuses to believe his words, one must 
believe his " works " (z. 38 ; xiv. II). 

Now the view thus taken by Jn. is directly opposed to 
an utterance of Jesus preserved to us in the Synoptics, 
When the Pharisees wish to see a *' sign " from him, he 
answers "there shall no sign be given unto this genera- 
tion." So Mk. viii. 11-13. In Mt. (xii. 39 ; xvi. 4) and 
Lk. (xi. 29) he adds " except the sign of the prophet 
Jonah." It almost seems as if this addition were in full 
contradiction with Mk.'s account. But appearances are 
deceptive. That is to say, by the "sign of Jonah" is 
meant somethiDg wliich is really do sign at aU — ^in fact 
the contrary of a sign. This unusual mode of expression is 
very effective. An illustration will make this clear at 
once. Suppose that a conqueror suddenly invades a 
country, that the inhabitants send ambassadors to him and 
ask for credentials to justify his raid, and that he answers, 
" no credentials shall be given to you but the credentials 
of my sword," And the idea in Jesus' words about the 
sign of Jonah is really similar, for he says in continuation, 
" the people of Nineveh shall rise up in judgment with 
this generation (with which I have to deal), and shall con- 
demn it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and 
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behold a greater than Jonah Is here" in my person 
(Mt. zii. 41). Here we are ootoally told in what the sign 
of Jonah consiats : it is his preaching. And what Jesus 
has to offer — though in a more perfect form — is of course 
also preaching. He deeires merely to preach, not to do 
"signs." Nor is this a principle which he sets before 
himself one day and ignores the next. The generation of 
the Fharisees was not unworthy one day and worthy the 
next to see a "sign" from faim. Here then we have 
evidence of prioelesa value to show that Jesus declined on 
principle to do, not all works of wonder, but all such as 
might be supposed to serve the purpose of accrediting his 
exalted rank. And he must really have uttered these 
words, for none of all his recorders who believed that Jesus 
really did works of wonder with this intention would have 
invented them. 

In order to emphasise fully the importance of such 
passages, we describe them as fotmdation-pUtart of a retälj/ 
toiottt^fio Li/e of Jeeue. That is to say, every historian in 
whatever field he may work, in a story which shows that the 
author worshipped his hero, follows the principle of regarding 
as true anything that runs counter to this worship, because 
it cannot be due to invention. Since we possess several 
Gospels, we are in a position to noto, in addition, how one 
or more d them will sometimes remodel, sometimes remove 
altogether, passages of this nature because they were too 
offensive to one whoworshipped Jesus. In their original form, 
therefore, such passages show us most certainly how Jesus 
really lived and thought, that he did so in a way which we— 
though we fully recognise in him something divine— must 
describe as truly human. Secondly, if it were not for sudi 
passages we could not be sure that we may, to some extent 
at least, rely upon the Oospeb in which they are found, 
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that is to say apon the first thre«. If the; were entirely 
wanting in them it would be difficult to reply to the claim 
that the Gospels nowhere present to us anything but the 
figure of a sunt delineated on a background of gold, and 
that we cannot know how Jesus really lived and worked, 
nor perhaps whether he ever^ lived at all. The tounda* 
tion-pillors on which, in addition to that mentioned above, 
we may lean in our efibrt to gain a correct idea of the wonder- 
works of Jesus, will be discussed on p. 41, and in 
Chap. III., §§ 18 and 19; the rest which are important 
for other sides of Jesus' charactei-, on pp. 34 f,, 26 f., 27 f., 
29 and 43. 

Naturally all that we find to be trustworthy in the 
Synoptics is by no means limited to these nine " foundation- 
^llars." It is one of the chief duties of a historian to show 
that the success which a great character has had in history 
can be understood from his words and works. But in the 
case of Jesus the success has been so great that even an in- 
quirer who is quite sober in bis attitude towards him must 
search out and accept as true everything that was calculated 
to establish his greatness and to make the worship which 
was offered to him by his contemporaries intelligible, 
provided that it is not in conflict with the picture of 
Jesus presented by the foundation- pillars, and does 
not for other reasons arouse in us doubts which are well 
founded. 

Coming back to Jesus' words about the "sign of Jonah," 
after what has already been said about it, it may be gathered 
how lacking in intelligence the man must have been who 
inserted, between the saying abont the sign of Jonah and 
that about the people of Nineveh, the sentence "for as 
Jonah WAS t) res days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale, w shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
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nights in the heart of tb« earth." Moreover, this inEer- 
tion is foand only in Mt. zii, 40, not in Mt. zvi,, nor 
in Lk. and Mk. What then is meant! The day will 
oome when the Pharisees shall see the miracle oE Jesus' 
resurrection« And then we are told farther in Mt. that 
" the people of Nineveh , . i repented at the preaching of 
Jonah." Did Jonah preach to them abont his coming forth 
from the belly of the fish ? And if he had done so, ooold 
it have made much impression upon them t A miracle one 
wishes to see with one's own eyes, not merely to hear 
about. But, besides this, we are told quite correctly, 
in agreement with the Old Testament book which deaJs 
with Jonah, what it was that he preached to Üie 
people of Nineveh : it was repentance. Thus the idea 
introduced, that Jesus told the Pharisees they would one 
day see the miracle of his resurrection, is not appropriate 
here. 

Why do we spend so much time on this point which is 
not found at all in the Fourth Gospel i The reason is that 
in this too (U. 18-33) Jesus is asked to show a " sign " (in 
proof that he has the right to drive the dealers from the 
torenxinrt of the Temple), and that he does not dechne to do 
so as in the Synoptics, but points to his future resurrection, 
just as he does in the inappropriate insertion in Mt. ; this 
event will prove his right to have driven the sellers— two 
years previously — from the Temple court. 

As regards the miracle at Gana we have still to note the 
r6U played in it by Jesns' mother. Although down to this 
time Jesns has never worked a miracle (Jn. ii. 11), his 
mother foresees that he will do one, and says to the servants, 
even after she has been rebuked by Jesus, "whatsoever he 
shall command you, that do." How entirely different is the 
presentation of Mary in Mk. ! Here (iii, 31) Jesus' friends go 
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out to seize bim because tbey think him meDtaUy distraught. 
Who these friends are we are very soon told in Mfe. (iii. 
31-35) ; his mother and his brethren come and send some one 
to summon bim from the bouse ; and only their int«utioD to 
withdraw him from bis active work and banish him to bis 
parent«' house will explain bis gruff answer, " Who is my 
mother and my brethren ? Whosoever doeth the will of 
Ood, he is my brother and sister and mother." We may 
take it for granted that when £Ik. tells us of this int^ntioD, 
and of the idea that Jesus was mentelly distrangbt, he was 
relying upon unimpeachable information. This is clear 
when we look into Mt and Lk. They do not say a word 
about these two things — and why, unless it was because they 
dare not believe anything of the kind ? — and give only Jesus' 
gruff answer, without of course reflecting what an unfavour- 
able light is thrown upon Jesus, if it was not provoked by 
conduct on the part of bis mother and bis brethren which 
was quite intolerable. 



6. The Gekesal Pictcoe of Jesus, 

The conception which we have formed of Jesus as a 
worker of wonders will affect to an important extent the 
picture of him which is formed as a whole. Here again it 
will not be foi^otten that tbe Synoptics agree with Jn. in 
sketching it with a grandeur which raises Jesus to a marked 
extent above the standard of what is human. Yet they 
report that he also, bke others, was baptized by John. In 
tbe Fourth Gospel we look in vain for this information. 
Hue we find only the later report of the Baptist, that he 
saw the Holy Spirit coming down upon Jesus from heaven 
like a dove ; and even this is supposed to have happened, 
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not for the sake of Jesos, but only of the Baptist — the 
purpose being that by this sign which Ood had already 
auDoimced to him, he might be able to recognise in the 
person who stood before him the Sod of Ood whom he did 
not already know (i. S2-S4), 

In Jn. also the fact recorded by the Synoptics (Mt. iv. 
1-11), that Jesus was tempted by tbe devil, is entirely 
omitted. And to this Evangelist the report ioMk. ^z. 17 f.) 
and Lk., that Jesus, when a rich man said to him, " Good 
master, what must I do to inherit et«mal life Z " answered, 
" Why callest thou me good ? None is good but God alone " 
would have been equally unacceptable. And yet without 
doubt this answer came from Jesue' lips. How little any 
of those worshipper? who noted down the records in the 
Gospels could hare iovented it is shown by Mt, In Mt, 
(ziz. 16 f.) the rich man says, "Mttster, what good thing 
must I do in order to have eternal life?" And Jesus 
answers, " Why askest thou me conceroing what is good t 
One is the good." How in this passage does Jesus come 
to add the last four words? Should he not, since he was 
questioned about the good, hare continued, " one thitt'g is 
the good"? And this would have been the coily appro- 
priate reply, not only in view of what precedes, but also on 
account of what follow, for Jesus says later, "but if thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments," Thus it is 
in the keeping of tbe commandments, Jesus thinks, that 
that good thing consists about which he was asked. How 
does Mt, get tbe words, "one is the good"? Simply by 
having before him, when he wrote, the language of Mk, 
Here we have a practical example of the way in which Mt. 
deliberately tried so to change this language at the begin- 
ning as to make it inoffensive, white at the end, in spite <^ 
bis purpose, he left unchanged a few words of it which reveii 
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to us what has happened and how it arose. But by re- 
moving in this way the words oF Jesus to the effect 
that he did not deserve to be called good, Mt. has only 
anticipated the Fourth Gospel in which Jesus exclaims 
triumphantly (viii. 46), "Which of you convicteth me of 
gdn!" 

In the Synoptics (Mk. xiv. 32-39) we are told that in 
the Garden of Oethaemane Jesus prayed insistently that 
the cup of death might pass from bim. In Jd. we seek 
for this information in vain. The words about the cup, 
familiar to us from the Synoptics, are used by Jesus in Jn. 
also, but in the contmry sense, " the cup which the Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it I " (xviii. II). We find 
in a much earlier passage {sü. 37) the only thing that can 
be compared with the deep emotion of Jesus in Gethse- 
mane. Several days before his death Jesus says here, 
" Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say ? " But 
no more unsuitable continuation could be imagined than 
the following words when they are mistranslated, " Father, 
deliver me from this hour." How can the Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel think of asking the Father in heaven to 
deliver him from death ? He actually gives up his life of 
his own accord (x. 17 f.). The sentence can therefore only 
be meant as a question: "What ought I to say? Ought 
I to say, 'Father, deliver me from this hour?'" This 
alone makes the following words also appropriate, "but 
for this cause came I unto this hour " ; therefore I 
say, " Father, glorify thy name," by letting me go to my 
death.* 

Mk. (xv, 34) and Mt. at any rate have the saying of Jesus 

' Harks of Interrogation and other marka of Inter-pnnctnation 
are not foand In our ancient oopiei of the Bible. We miut there- 
fora aapplj them as beat suits the wnae« ' 
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from the cross, " My God, my God, why hast thou foreaken 
m« t " In Jn., as well as in Lk., we fail to find it. And yet 
we may be qntte certain that it was no more invented thaa 
the saying about the sign of Jonah. An indication of 
weakness in the Crucified Lord might be found in the 
saying in Jn. ziz. 28, " I thiret," which, in turn, ie not 
found in the Synoptics. But the author has been careful 
at the outset to exclude this interpretation. He says ex- 
pressly that Jesus spoke the word in order that a prophecy 
of the Old Testament (Pe. xxii. 16) might be fulfilled ; we 
are not therefore meant to suppose that Jesus was really 
thirsty. 

Furthermore, we read frequently in the Synoptics that 
Jesus prayed to his heavenly Father, and that he sought 
solitude for this purpose {e.g., Mk. i. S5). How Jn. thinks 
of Jesus as praying is clear when he is represented as 
standing before the open sepulchre of Lazai-ua (zi. 41 f.) 
and saying, " Father, I thank thee that tbou beardest me. 
And I know that thou hearest me always ; but because of 
the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me." From this it 
appears that Jesus did not need to pray for his own sake, 
but only for that of the people; and this he even 
explains to God in a prayer. Here that power of his to 
do wonders, with which we started, is first revealed in its 
fullest light. 

"Eo this may now be added the continual examples of his 
omniscience. Natbanael, who bos ouly just come to him, 
Jesus has already seen under the fig-tree before Philip 
called him to Jesus (i. 48). He did not trust himself to 
those who believed on him at the first Passover feast in 
Jerusalem, because be knew tbem all (ii. 2i f.). He was 
able to tell the woman of Samaria, that she had bad five 
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husbands, and that he whom ehe now had was not her 
husbanil, and she waa obliged to admit on the strength of 
this that Jesus was a prophet (iv. 16-19). As regards 
IjazaruB he received a message merely to the e£fect that he 
was sick. But Jesas knew that in the meantime he had 
died (xi, 3 f. 11-14; see p. SS). He knew "from the 
beginning " that Judas Iscariot would betray him (vi. 64 ; 
xiii. 18). In the Sj-noptics, on the other hand, we find him 
expressly declaring that (Mk. ziii. 32) " of that day," that 
is to say, the day on which he would come down from 
heaven, in order to set up the Kingdom of God npon 
earth, "or of that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father" — 
another of the sayings which, we may be sure, none of his 
worshippers has Invented. Lk. omits it altogether; Mt. 
(according to what is probably the original text) omits at 
least the all-important words " neither the Son." 

We may add further the continual examples of that 
inviolability of his, which we have already referred to 
(above, p. 17) : they wished to seize him, but he suffered 
no harm. It will have become clear in the meantime that 
the expression which occurs here, " he hid himself " (viii. 59 ; 
also xii. 36), certainly cannot mean that Jesus concealed 
himself, but only — as his dignity would require — that he 
made himself invisible in a miraculous way, because " his 
hour had not yet come." 

When, however, his hour came, he gave himself up of his 
own accord. Once more we read that the soldiers could do 
him no harm ; at his words, " It is I " whom ye seek, they 
go back and fall to the ground (500, if not 1000, Roman 
soldiers). Judas, since it was dark, according to the 
Synoptics (Mk. xiv. 44 f.) requires to point him out first by 
kisöng bis hand^ in Jn. he does not need to do so, be stands 
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idly by (zviii. S-6). Jeeus of hü owd accord, by dipping a 
moTMl in the sop ud giving It to Jadas at the Last Supper, 
made the devil enter into him, and himself bade him 
hasten his eril deed (xili. 26 f.)— and of this again the 
Synoptics know nothing. 



7. Oknuine Hdhak Cbauctsbistics in Jescs? 

But, this being bo, does the description of Jesns in iha 
Fourth Gospel embody no genuinely human ohanKteristics ! 
It u significant that even those who stilt place this Gospel 
on a higher level than the other three would rather tha 
picture of Jesus were not so like a Qod as it is in the 
description we have just given, following faithfully the real 
idea of the author But of all that they can point to, the 
only thing which is at all worthy of consideration is found 
in the words (xi. Zb), "Jesus wept" — the occasion bcdog 
when he came near to the grave of Lazarus. And the idea 
that we have here an instance of real human emotion on the 
part of Jesus seems, further, to be confirmed expressly by 
the fc^owing words: "The Jews therefore said, 'Behold 
how he loved him.'" But this of itself is neceseanly 
startling. We shall very soon (p. H f.) have to explain 
that what the Jews say in reply to a declaration by Jesus 
is in the Fourth Gospel regularly baaed upon a misunder- 
standing. But, further, the author has taken care to make 
it clear to every one who is at pains to understand him that 
the words of the Jews are shown by the «mtext of the 
passage itself to be a misunderstanding. Before this it baa 
been said (xi. 33) : " When Jesus therefore saw Mary weep- 
ing, and the Jewe also weeping which came with her, he 
groaned in the spirit and was troubled." After the words 
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of the Jews, "Behold, how he loved him," we are told 
further, "But some of them Baid, 'Could not this man, 
which opened the eyes of him that was blind, have caused 
that this man also ehould not die ? ' " Jesus, again groaning 
ip his spirit, now goes to the grave. Why did he groan in 
this way ? Now this second time we are clearly told, it was 
because the Jews who are here speaking did not think that 
his power to raise Lazarus was to be regarded as something 
which he possessed quite as a matter of course. But why 
shpttTd-he hftve groaned the £i«t time ? Surely because of 
sonfsttiing of the same nature, that is to say, simply because 
Mary and the Jews wept instead of confidently expecting 
that the dead man would be raised by Jesus. And when 
we are told, in the interval, that he wept, it should not 
really be so difficult to see that his tears were not on 
account of the loss of his friend and the mourning of 
Lazarus' kinsfolk — he knew well enough that at the next 
moment both would be obliterated by the raising of Lazarus 
— but «imply because they did not believe in his power to 
work iniraoles. 

Or if this cannot really be seen here, can it not be 
recogused even at the beginning of the narrative ? If we 
were to read it aloud simply as far as the words in xi. 5 f., 
" Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus. 
^Vhen therefore he heard that he was sick," certainly every 
listener would expect us to proceed, " then he went to faim 
immediately." Instead of this we actually find the words, 
"be abode at that time two days in the place where he 
was." Why? Unless we are willing to believe that he 
feared the snares of the Jews, agtunst which his disciples 
warn him in zi. 8 two days later — he himself refusing to 
take warning — we can only say that this delay was to all 
appeu'ances due to an indiH^rence or inhumanity which is 
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snp«rior to all geouinelf bumui Eeeling. But it would be 
quite unfair to make hie conduct a subject of moral criticism. 
The author of tbe Gospel baa taken care to tibow that we 
may not, as a mattw of fact, expect to find any genuinely 
human feeling in the Jeeua of bis story. After two days 
have passed, Jesus says to his disciples openly (xL li f.) : 
" Lasarus is dead ; and I am glad for your sakee that I was 
not there, to tbe intent ye may believe." In what i This 
we have been told already, in xi. 4, where Jesus receives 
news of tbe illness of Lazarus : " This sickness is not unto 
death, but for tbe glory of God, that tbe Son of Ood may 
bo glorified thereby." 

Tbe words at the b^^iuning of this sentence mean, not 
that this sickness will not cause tbe death of Lazarus, but 
that it will not lead to his remaining dead, for, aa the con- 
cluding words show, Jesus knew beforehand that he would 
raise I^zarus, and that tbe mitade would serve for bis own 
glorification. And he could only effect this and exceed all 
other miraclee if be allowed tbe fourth day to come before 
he arrived at the sepulchre, since only then could any return 
to life be considered out of tbe question (see p. 19). Here 
then we have the real reason why he delayed bis journey 
for two days. 

In this case we can prove something more. Since the 
journey to Bethany takea at most two days, and Jesus did 
not arrive there until the fourth day after Lazarus' death, 
Lazarus was already dead by the time the messengers 
reached Jeens, and the Fourth Gospel presupposes that 
Jesus already knew this, by means of course of that omni- 
science with which it supposes bim to be endowed. Tbe 
sorrow of tbe sisters, tbeir longing for a word of comfort, 
their anxious waiting for one who might have arrived long 
ago — all this is nothing to him ; he is only concerned about 
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the miracle and his own glorification. Here we can see 
whether the Jeeus of the Fourth Goepel has any human 
ofaaracteristics. 



8. Developuent of Jebus is tbs coubse of Hie 

WOBK. 

In the character of Jesus as described by the Synoptics 
we are allowed to see further that be deTelc^>ed both in 
thought and action. It would of course be a very great 
mistake to suppose that they themselres were ooosoious of 
any such development or believed in it. But they at any 
rate make such statements as enable us, when we oarefully 
examine them, to discover this truth. It is at a relatively 
late date that Jesus in these Gospels is recognised by his 
disciples to be the ardently hoped-for deliverer of his people, 
the God-sent inaugurator of the kingdom of God, the 
Saviour, to use a popular term, or, as the Jewish name 
" MessJah " and the Greek name " Ohristns " mean, the 
" Anointed " of God, They do not report it, that is to say 
until the public ministry of Jesus had continued for a fairly 
long time, not until after he had found occasion to withdraw 
for the second time beyond the northern boundaryof Galilee 
(Mk. viii. 27-SO). The confession which Feter now made in 
CiBfiarea Fhtlippi, in the name of the other disciples as well, 
was, according to the Synoptics, one of tiie most important 
turning-points. According to Jn., Feter made the corre- 
sponding pronouncement (ti. 66-69), not on foreign terri- 
tory, but at Capernaum (Ju. knowing nothing of the 
journey ferther north) ; but — and this is the chief point — it 
is not represented as a new discovery and announcement, 
and as made for the first time. In truth, it cannot be such. 
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for in this Ooepel Jolm the B&ptüit already knows, when h« 
sees Jesus approaching him for the first time, that he is the 
IJamb of Ood which taketh away the dns of the world, and 
that he baa existed before him (i. 29 f.) And Andrew, 
after be has been a day with Jesus, and even before Jesus' 
public appearance, is able to say to bis brother Peter, " we 
have found the Ueesiah " (i. 38-41). 

Next, in the Synoptics we find Jesus saying at one time 
that he has not come to destroy the Law of Moses, but only 
to fill it with its true import, and so to deepen it (Mt. v. 17) 
in a manner which is more precisely exemplified in Mt. v. 
21 f. 27 f. ; and at another time making such statements 
as, "the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath " (Mk. ii. 27), or " whateoever from without goeth 
into the man, it cannot defile him, but only evil thoughts 
which proceed out of the heart" (Mk. vii. 18-23). Such 
declarations as these brush aside the whole Law, if we 
think of the literal meaning of its particular precepts. 
There is hardly any other way erf reconciling the two 
dasees of utterance but to suppose that Jesus expressed 
himself in the one way at an earliw period, and in the 
other at a later date. 

Or when we read that Jesus went into foreign territory 
that he might remain unrecognised, and that at first he 
roughly repulsed the PhoenioiaD woman who cried after 
him, beseeching him to heal her sick daughter, but after- 
wards paid attention to her (Mk. vii. 24 ; Mt. zv. 21-28), 
certfdnly the natural explanation is that at first he seriousfy 
meant what he said to her : that it would be wrong to take 
the bread — that is to say, the power to heal, with which he 
was endowed — from the children {of the chosen people) 
and to give it to the dogs, that is to say, to the OentÜes, 
to whom she also belonged. It was only the afiecting and 
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very appropriate retort of the anxiona mother, " even the 
dogs under the table eat of the children's crumbs," that 
could convert him, if thia version is correct, and so prepare 
him to alter all his ideas about the extension of his life- 
work to the Oentilee. 

Jn. does nob give us the slightest clue to any such 
changes ; Jesus in this Gospel suffers no alteration ; he is 
the same from beginning to end. 



9. FoRH OF Jesus' Discoukbks. 

The same contrast is seen again in a particularly clear 
way in Jesus' discourses. Here indeed the difference, aa 
compared with tbe Synoptics, is perhaps most clearly 
marked. It is apparent even in the form. In the first 
three Ooepels we have short', pithy utterances : " Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God"; "ye 
have beard that it was said to those of old , . , but I 
say unto you . . ."; "they that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick"; "what shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and suffer loss of his 
own life" (Mt. v. 8, 21 f.; Mk. Ü. 17; viü. 36). We 
might go on quoting utterances of this kind almost without 
md. Sven where the discourses are longer, as in the 
Swrnon on the Mount, or on the occasion when he sent 
forth the disciples, or in his address to the Fhariseeg 
(Mt. v.-vij., X., xxiiL), we can easily see that they are really 
compilations of such pithy utterances as these, each of which 
has a meaning and force of its own. In Jn. no more than 
a few of these utterances reappear. Everywhere else in 
this Qospel we find long spun-out discourses about certain 
thoughts, which, moreover, are repeated on the most varied 
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occasione. In order to gain some idea of their etyle, read 
for instance Jn. iii. 11-21; v/19-47; viu. 12-59; or vi. 
26-58. 

Jeans' parables are special gems in his discourses. We 
never cease to be charmed by their vividness, the freehnees 
of their colouring, and their appropriate application to the 
religioua and moral problems of life, and we feel that thej- 
really must have been the best means of bringing eternal 
truths home to simple people in whom dwells half uncon- 
sdously BO deep a desire for them. The Fourth Gospel 
does not contain a single parable. The only passage that 
approaches the parabolic form is that in which Jesus com- 
pares himself to a vine and his diedples to the brsncbes 
(xv. 1-8) ; but this is onlya figurative discourse, not a story 
in which some action is represented as going on before our 
eyes, such as t^iat of the sower scattering seed or the shep- 
herd going in search of his lost sheep. Elsewhere we have 
in Jn., besides this, only the instances in which Jesus calls 
himself the good shepherd and the door of the sheepfold (x. 
11-16 ; X. 1-10). The first is as beautiful ss the second is 
peculiar. Who can think of Jesus as the door? The 
thought is employed here for the purpose of distinguishing 
two classes of teacher : the shepherds who come to their 
^eep by entering the door, and robbers who climb in by 
another way. But how Jesus can here represent the door 
cannot be made clear, and much less when be is imme- 
diately afterwards compared {z. 11-16), not to the door, 
hut to the good shepherd — the good shepherd, by wh(»n 
we have just been led to think (x. 2-5) some one else was 
intended. 
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10. Subject of Jesus' Discoubbes. 

And with what do the discourses of Jesus deal i In the 
Synoptics almost ezclusively with the question, What 
most one do to gain admittance into the Kingdom of 
Qodi And the answer to the question is well-nigh ex- 
hausted when it is summed up in the words, " Be pure in 
heart, love God and your neighbour, do Ood's will "(Mt. v. 
8; X3Ü, S7-S9 ; vii. 21). According to the circumstances, 
and the persons to whom it was gi^en, it took on different 
occasions the most varied forms ; but the point was always 
that what is required is moral conduct based on the fear of 
Qod. lliis is so, even where Jesus speaks of his own pers m 
and says that one must follow him, one must listen to him 
(for instance, in Mt. x. 37-40). He does not say this for 
his own sake, but on account of those whom he wishes, by 
speaking thus, to lead into the right path, which of course 
no one knew so well as be. Words which go beyond this 
and require people to recognise his exalted nature, such as, 
" every one who shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in heaven " (Mt, x. 82 f .) 
play a quite subordinate part, Jesus speaks about himself 
very seldom, 

He does so all the more frequently in the Fourth Gospel. 
Here bis person and its divine nature is almost the only 
subject of his discourses. Jesus' words to the sick man at 
Bethesda after his cure, " Bin no more, test a worse thing 
befall thee " (v. 14) are indeed spoken for the sufferer's sake ; 
but the whole discourse which follows down to the end of 
the chapter serves to elaborate the thought, that Jesus has 
been sent by God and that God through his miracles, as well 
as through the prophecies found in the Old Testament, 
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bears witnesa to Jesns bb His eon. It is true that we find 
again in this chapter something which is said on account of 
Jesus' hearers, "He that heareth my word, and belteveth 
him that sent me, hath eternal life " (t. 24) ; but this word 
of Jeens to which they are to listen, according to the imme- 
diately preceding verse amounts to this, that all ought to 
honour the Son as they honour the Father in heaven. 
The man born blind is healed, but no word is said to him 
that might be helpful for the nurture of his soul — his only 
gun is this, that he learns step by step who it was that 
healed him ; and this again, to say the least, subserves the 
purpose of Jesus' glorification of himself. At the very 
beginning of the cure (iz. 5), Jesus calls himself the Light 
of the World. This thought, to which he has already given 
expression in viü. 12, is amplified throughout chapter viii., 
and here the discourse frequently harks back to what we 
have mentioned from chapter v., the idea that God bears 
witness to Jesus as His son. In chapter vi. (26-58), 
it is true that it is in the interest of Jesus' hearers 
when we are told that they are to receive the true bread 
of life, but the important point on which the whole 
discourse turns is this, that Jesus himself is this bread 
of life. 

And what are known as the Farewell-discourses of Jesus 
(chaps, xiii.-xvii.) are not at bottom different in character. 
They deal with the idea that, to help the followers of 
Jesus after his death, the Holy Spirit will come upon 
them, and guide them to the whole truth (siv. 26 ; svi. 13) ; 
but at least of equal importance is the other point, that it 
is not only God (so xiv, 16 f.), but also Jesus himself, who 
will send this Holy Spirit (sv. 26 ; zvi. 7), and even that 
he himself, regarded from another point of view, is this 
Holy Spirit (xiv. 18, identical with liv. 17 ; also xiv. 28). 
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Moreover, these chapters are fall of sayingB which ezpreeely 
serve the purpose of Jesus' own glorification : " he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father " (ziv. 9, exactly as in 
xji. 45); "all things whatsoever the Father hath are 
mine" (zvi. 15); "I came out from the Father, and am 
coma into the world" (xvi. 28). It may be nothing 
more than external corroboration of this, but it is sig- 
nificant all the same, that in the diecourses of Jesus 
in Jn. the word *'my" occurs much more than twice 
as often as in Mt., and the word " I " more than six 
times as often. 

There is only one narrative in the Fourth Gospel in 
which the ntterancee of Jesus do not serve the purpose of 
his own glorification, but are spoken entirely for the sake 
of the persona with whom he ia dealing ; this is the story 
of the woman who was taken in adulteiy and brought to 
Jesus (vii. 53 — viii. 11). "He that is without sin among 
yon, let him first cast a stone at her"; and after her 
accusers have slunk away one after another, "Neither do I 
ccmdemn thee ; go thy way, from henceforth tin no more." 
These utterances read, in fact, as if Mk., Alt., or Lk. lay 
open before us. But, apart from this, there is hardly a 
scholar who does not agree that this narrative was not 
found originally in the Qospel of Jn. It is missing in 
copies which were made as late as in the fourth century 
or still later, and many particular words are found in it 
for which elsewhere Jn. regularly uses quite difibrent 
terms. 
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II. Dbmands uasb BT Jbbdb in Hm 

DlBCODBIIBS. 

Wliat demands does Jeens moke of his bearers in those 
discourses which were really penned hy the Fourth Evan- 
fällst t These can be expressed in a few words. " Believe 
in my person and its divine character." The man who was 
bom blind, after he has been healed, gradually arrives at 
the conviction that he who haa healed him must be a God- 
fearing man, one who doee God's will ; he must be " from 
Qod," otherwise God would never have given faim power 
to make a blind man see (iz. Sl-33). But this alone is not 
BufScient. Jesus asks him afterwaida : "Dost thou believe in 
the Son of Man i " And when be replies, " And who is 
he, Lord, that I may believe in him t " Jesus says, " He 
that speaketb with tbee is he." And not until now is that 
point reached which was bound to be reached. The man 
exclaims, " Lord, I believe it," and offers worship to Jesus 
(iz. 88). On the other hand, the only reason for the enmity 
existing between Jeans and his many opponents is that 
they bave no faith in him. They reproach him for ascrib- 
ing to hims^f a rank which he does not possess, that is 
to say, for making himself equal to God by calling Him 
his Father in the sense that he came from Him as a man 
oomee from his human father (v. 18) ; and he, on his side, 
reproaches them for having an evil will and refusing to 
recognise his divine origin (v. iO ; viÜ. 45 f.). 

In the Synoptics also Jeeus requires faith. He says to 
Jairus on their way to his daughter, whose death has just 
been announced to him, " Fear not, only believe" (Mk. v. 
86). But the faith referred to here and nearly eveiywbere 
else in these Gospels relates only to Jesus' power of doing a 
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saving act widcii will result io some one being restored to 
health. We have an ez&mple of this when it ia said so 
often at the conclusion of a storf of healing : " Thy faith 
hath saved thee" (Mk. v. 81, &c.). This is something 
essentially different From the belief in Jn., that Jesns has 
come down from heaven to earth. In the Synoptics we 
might translate the word more appropriately "trust" in- 
stead of " faith," whereas In the Fourth Gospel it is clear 
that this would be quite unsuitable. Moreover, according 
to the accounts in the Synoptics, Jesus hardly ever needs 
to ask for this trust in the way that be is continually 
obliged to in Jn. ; it is offered to him spontaneously. 

We have in fact unimpeachable evidence to show that 
when it was not cherished spontaneously, he never thought 
of asking people for it. When be came forward publicly 
in his native town, Nazareth, people scorned him because 
they knew whose son and brother he was, and he had to 
experience the truth that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Now we are further told in Mk. (vi. 5 f.) : 
" And he could there do no mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk and healed them. And he 
marvelled because of their unbelief ." He could not I H«re 
again we have a report like that about the sign of Jonah 
(see p. 21 f.). We may be quite sure that it would not have 
found a place in our Gospels, if it bad not been made by one 
who had himself observed the fact, and been handed on 
without alteration. How unacceptable it must have been 
to those later chroniclers who were all, Mk. not excepted, 
convinced of the power of Jesus to work miracles, is shown 
by Mt., in which it reads thus (xiil. 58): " And he did 
not many mighty works there because of their unbelief." 

In the Synoptics, in yet another sense Jesus asks for 
faith, even if the word " faith " does not occur. According 
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to our way of ezpreesiDg it, it ia faith that he asks for 
when he says, for instance, " Follow me, and I will make 
you £shers of men " (Mk. i. 17), or " Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old . . . but I say to you ..." 
(Mt. V. 21 f.). But again the faith here meant is not, as 
in Jn., faith in the fact of Jesus' descent from heaven, but 
simply confidence in his knowledge of the right way that 
leads to salvation. 

Quite different from the Synoptics then is the method of 
Jn. when he makes the person of Jesus and its divine 
origin the central feature in Jesus' dificourses. The 
language agrees fairly well with theirs when the Fourth 
Gospel also represents Jesus as requiring people to hear 
his words and to keep them (viii. 31, 51 ; cp, Mt. viL 2i ; 
zxiv. 85) ; but what he asks of people in these words of bis 
is not, as in the Synoptics, moral conduct, but acceptance 
as true of bis assurance that he has come from heaven. 
This acceptance is eveu described as "the work" required 
by Ood (vi. 29). It is not a question of the kingdom of 
God and the way to reach it, but of Jesus' person and the 
at^nowledgment of bis exalted nature. On one point 
certainly all the Gospels agree — in saying that love ia the 
highest commandment (Mk. zii. 30 f. ; Jn. ziii. 34 f.). Xbe 
difference, however, is this, that, according to Jn., if love is 
not accompanied by this faith In the heavenly origin of Jesus, 
it can be of no value and can never be the path by which 
entrance is made into the kingdom of God. That is made 
quite clear by the saying of Jesus in Jn. (iii. 18) : " He 
that believeth on him (tbe son of God) is not judged ; he that 
believetb notfaath been judged already, because he hath not 
believed on tbe name of tbe only batten Son of God." 

In Jn. therefore Jesus knows of nothing more im- 
portant than his own person; do people believe in its 
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divine origin or not t — the answer to this qneetion decides 
whetlier men are to be eaved or lost for time and eternity. 
In the S^opticB he koowg of something higher. He says 
in Mt. zii. 31 f. : " All sins and blasphemy will be forgiven 
to men, but blasphemy against the Spirit will not be for- 
given. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son 
of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come." Thus 
be regards his own person as subordinate to the Holy 
Spirit, or in other words to the sacred cause which he 
represents. And he must really have said this ; for no one 
would have invented it. Indeed Mk., who in this passage 
(iii. 28 f.) by no means preserves the original language, has 
obviously changed it with a definite purpose. He has 
retained the phrase " Son of man," but no longer uses it in 
such a way as to mean that the person of Jesus suffers the 
blasphemy ; he applies it, in the plural, to the persons who 
utter it : " All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme ; but whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath nevw forgiveness." 



12. MlSCNDEOErtAHDIiraS AS REOABDS JbSDS' 
DiSCOUBSES. 

The large measure of uniformity in the discourses of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel means that these in themselves 
very soon reach their end. Nevertheless, some misunder- 
standing, on the part of bis hearers, gives Jesus remark- 
ably frequent occasion to prolong them. Sometimes indeed 
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it Ü not Burprieiiig that his hearers do not understand him 
for example, when be tells them that he is the bread come 
down from heaven (vi. 41 f.), that he will gire them hia 
fleah to eat (vL 52), that Abraham has already Been him 
(tüL 56 f.), etc. 

In other passages, however, we are obliged to ask, on the 
oontraiy, whether the intelligence of his hearers coald 
really have been so feeble. Nicodemus — to give a single 
instance — is said to have been a teacher in Israel (iü. 10), 
and yet he does not understand Jesus when he says, 
"whosoever is not bom from above, cannot see the 
kingdom of God." He asks in astonishment, " How can 
a man be bom when he is old % Oan he enter a second 
time into his mother's womb and be born ? " (iil. 3 f.). 

But perhaps we have not been fair to him. We have 
rendered the words of Jesus according to their real sense : 
from above, that is to say from Qod, must he be bora, by 
Ood must he be destined and endowed, who is to have 
admittaDoe into the kingdom of God. But the words 
admit of another translation : " If any one is not txKii 
an«ut, he cannot see the kingdom of God." This is evi- 
dently the meaning which Nicodemus attaches to the 
words when he puts his counter-question, and this, at 
least externally, is not so senseless. Such ambiguity in 
Jesus' language is no accident; it occurs again on very 
many occasions. When, as we have just mentioned, Jesus 
promises to give bread or meat to his hearers, on first 
thoughts and until we have realised that there is a deeper 
meaning in the words, we cannot help thinking that he 
really means ordinary food. It is the same with the water, 
which, as he sits by a veil, Jesus promises to give the 
woman of Samaria, and of which he says that, after tasting 
it, she will never thirst again (iv. 18-15); and other 
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instaocee occur frequently {e.g., ir. 31-34; vii. 33-36; 
TÜi, 31-33; zi. 11-14; zii. 32-34). We see that it is a 
pecaliarity of these discourses, that in them Jeens chooses 
an expression with more meanings than one, and thna 
intentionally provokes nusnnderstanding, in order that he 
may afterwards explain the matter more precisely. 

But at the same time another purpose is served. How 
can Philip, who has spent two years with Jesus, desire 
him to show him the heavenly Father (sir. 8 f .) i This 
seems inconceivable even if he did not understand the 
words spoken by Jesus immediately before : " If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my father also ; from 
henceforth ye know him, and have seen him." But we 
onrselves are perhaps surprised at the further statement 
which Jesus makes in reply to Philip's request, " ^ve I 
been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me, 
PhDip i He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." 
"We ourselves might stilt have thought perhaps that the 
recognition of the Father, as Philip may be supposed to 
have reached it from his acquaintance with Jesus, consisted 
in gaining a true idea of Qod's attributes, of His power, His 
wisdom, TTJH goodness. Instead of this, however, Jesus 
thinks that we ought not to conceive of God here as a Being 
who has an existence independent of and separate from other 
beings, but ought to see Him presented to our objective vision 
in the person of Jesus himself. This in fact goes beyond all 
that we are accustomed to think we know about Qod. And 
80 Philip's misunderstanding-— as well as many others in Jn. 
— serves the further purpose of revealing in a particularly 
clear manner, on the one hand the lack of intelligence on 
the part of Jesus' hearers and even of his disciples, and on 
the other the infinite depth and unsuspected novelty of 
Jesus' interpretations. 
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That the lack of inteUigence in Jesus' hearers and even 
in hia diedpleB was not slight, is indicated often enough by 
the Synoptics also. On the other hand, their books do not 
snggest that Jesus' teaching contained such unfathomable 
secrete, nor are they aware that he was so continually mis- 
underetood, or that he himself provoked these miaunder' 
standings by using expreeaiona with more meanings than 
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ATTEMPTS TO RECWNOILE THE FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS WITH THE FOURTH. 

Wk might have shown many other differences between the 
Sjaoptics and Jn. But it will be better to notice them at a 
later stage. We shall therefore pause here to deal with a 
qaestioQ which must hare occurred to many of our readers 
long before this : Are the acoounts in the four Gospels really 
so fundamentally different ? Ib there no way of reconciling 
them! 

1. E&RI.IXR Attempts to Reconcu^ thsm coufletelt. 

This question was quite urgent in the days whw people 
felt obliged to cherish the belief that every letter in Holy 
Scripture was dict«ted by the Holy Spirit. In those days 
it had to be answered in the affirmative at any cost. And, 
as a matter of fact, the cost was not light — ^it did not involve 
merely effort and ingenuity, but meant giving up what 
■eems obvious when the Bible is understood in a natural and 
unsophisticated way. And yet the attempt to establish com- 
plete harmony between the four Gospels (or, as was thought, 
EÖmply the art of exhibiting this harmooy), the nature of 
which BUgg^ted the name "Harmonics," was for many 
centuries one of the chief pursuits of theological science. 
47 
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Strictly speakiog, there are on); two courses opeo to us. 
If one and the same event seems to be reported in more 
Gospels than one, but in a more or leas different way, we 
must either show that the difierence in the statement is 
only apparent, or we most say that each account treats of a 
distinct event. The more seriously we regard the language, 
the more frequently will the second course be the one wo 
shall have to take. Strict Harmonics, too, with quite special 
frequency arrireB at this result by starting with the presup- 
position that each Evangelist not only tells us a story correct 
in every word, but also gives each particular event and 
utterance in the life of Jesus in its right order, though — 
and this could not be denied under any circumstances — 
he omit« many things which are preserved in the other 
Gospels. 

Thus, for example, it was necessary to show in each of 
the first three Gospels at what point each of those journeys 
of Jesus to a feast reported only in Jn. could be fitted in. 
In Jesus' walking on the sea, Jn. (vi. 16-21), we are told, 
has not in mind the same event as the Bynoptists have, for 
in the Synoptics Jesus is taken into the boat in the middle 
of the Lake (Mk. vi. 51), but in Jn. is not (see above, 
p. 19 f.). Again, the Feeding of the Five Thousand reported 
by Jn. (vi. 1-13) must be a different event from the Feed- 
ing spoken of by the Synoptics (Mk. vi. 35-41); for in 
all the Gospels we are told that such a feeding took place 
on the day preceding the night on which Jesus walked on 
the sea (with the exception of Lk. who does not report the 
walking on the sea). But how? It is not permissible even to 
regard the Feeding reported in all three Synoptics as one and 
the same event; for in Mt. (ziv. 21) those who are fed are 
more numerous — besides the 5000 men there are women and 
children the number of whom is not given. Consequently, 
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there are three Feedinga instead of one, ia which the 
number 5000 figures: one in Mk-^Lk., another in Mt., 
a third in Jn. On each occasion there are only five loaves 
and two fishes; on each occasion twelve baskets full of 
fragments are gathered up ; each event is followed by a 
night-journey across the sea ; yet each Evangelist relates 
only one of these three events, and Mk. and Mt., though 
each knows of another Feeding, do not report more than 
one cS these three ; but the two between them tell of a fourth 
and a fifth — one according to Mk. (vüi. 1-9) in which 
4000 men, and another according to Mt. (xv. S2-S8) in 
which 4000 men besides an indefinite number of women 
and children, were satisfied; but on both occasions this 
happens after the people have wandered about with Jesus 
for three days, on both occasions there are seven loaves 
and a few fishes, and on both occasions seven baskets full 
of fragments are gathered up afterwards. 

But enough ! The perseverance with which people have 
pursued all these suggestions — which from the outset are 
each as we cannot accept — to their utmost limit, and have 
put faith in them out of respect for the Holy Spirit, who 
is supposed to have inspired every letter of the Bible, cer- 
tainly deserves to be fully recognised. Only one question 
is forbidden. How often may Jesus be supposed to have 
been born, baptized, crucified, and raised from the dead ? 



2. Modern Atikmstb to Beooncilb theh 
appb0zi1utbi.i. 

Present-day defenders of the trustworthiness of all the 
four Gospels are far more modest in the claims which they 
make. They quietly assume that one and the same event 
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is meant, even where the accouuta diffar from one another 
rather widely ; only they would rather not concede too 
much, and bo they try as far as possible to represent the 
differences as being only alight. Naturally it is right for 
us always to test whether these are really as great as 
they seem at first sight to be. Where, howevOT, this 
attempt is vain unless we seriously misinterpret the lan- 
guage, it is not only unfair, but is also nothing better 
than illogical. For if we are obliged to admit, and 
actually do admit, that there are many contradictions in 
the Bible, there is no point in insisting in the case of a 
limited number of these, that they are not really con- 
tradictions. If we admit — since Jesus was taken captive 
only on one occasion — that according to the Synoptics 
Judas betrayed him by a kiss, and according to Jn. did 
not betray him in this way (xviii. 4-6), what is the n&e, 
when we turn to the expulsion of the dealers from the 
fore-court of the Temple, of denying that either the Synop- 
tists or Jn. must hare made a mistake, and of preferring 
to suppose that there were two such acts, one at the 
beginning of his ministry (Jn. ü. 18-22), the other at the 
end of it (Mk. zi. 15-18) ! If this were so, why did Jesus 
omit to drive the dealers and money-changers from the 
temple court on his other visits to Jerusalem as well! 
Are we to suppose that they were not stationed there on 
these occasions ? And why on the first occasion did he 
escape scot free, whereas on the second he sufiered death 
in con sequence S 
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3. TTsB OF THE Synoptics by Jn. 

We may set aside such palpably impossible attempts to 
deny that there are oontradictioDS between the Sjnoptics 
and Jn., and give attention to such as are really worth dis- 
cussing. But before we do this, it should be said that it 
is almost universally agreed that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel had the other three before him when he wrote. 

To prove this we are not of course at liberty to cite at 
our pleasure all kinds of things in which Jn. agrees with 
them, for these he might himself have noted as an eye- 
witness. We must specify passages which be would not 
certainly have written, if he had not derived them from 
the Synoptics. Thus, for example, it is very remarkable 
that Jesus ascends the mountain before the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand (Jn. vi. 3) and ascends the mountain after 
it (vi. 15), though we have not been told in the meantime 
that he came down, or been given any clue that would lead 
us to conjecture that he did so. The matter admits of a 
simple explanation : when the author was about to relate 
the beginning of the Feeding, he had before Mm the 
beginning of the second Feeding in Mt. (xv. 29), " and he 
went up into the mountain and sat Üiere." He tells us 
almost word for word : " And Jesus went np into the 
mountain, and there he sat with his disciples." At the 
second place, however, when he was about to pass from the 
Feeding to Jesus' walking on the sea (vi. 15) be remem- 
bered that Mk. and Mt., in their first story of the Feeding, 
said that between the two acts Jesus ascended the moun- 
tain (his language agrees very closely with Mt, ziv. 33), 
and so he added this and overlooked the fact that he had 
said nothing about Jesus' coming down. For another 
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example see zx. 2 (chap, iii., § 26). Id i. 15, in the words, 
" This iras he of whom I said, ' He that oometh after me is 
become before me,' " the Bt^tist actoally recalls something 
he has said about Jesus at an earlier date, but which is not 
found in the Fourth Gospel but only in the Bynoptics 
Ut. iii. 11), though there the language and meaning axe 
different. 



4. Is Jh.'b Pdrposb simply to Supplement and 

COKBECI? 

But why does Jn. differ so often from the Synoptics, if 
he was acquainted with their books i The most important 
attempt to explain this consists in saying that his purpose 
throughout his book is to supplement the story of his pre- 
decessors and, where in small matters this was inexact, to 
correct it. This theory therefore presupposes further that 
he was himself present at the events described, and was 
entitled to think that wherever be made additions and 
corrections he was justified in doing so. Whether this la 
confirmed is a question we shall soon have to investigate 
more closely. We leave it for the present and simply ask. 
Can this double purpose, which is ascribed to him, be dis- 
covered at all in his book ? As r^;ards this intention to 
make corrections, it ia certünly not easy to recognise it, 
for the author nowhere says : the mattw was not thus, but 
thus. If then be made corrections, be must hare made 
them quite quietly out of respect for hia predecessors. 

We prefer, therefore, in the first instance, to consider 
the question : Does he wish merely to give facts which are 
supplementary ? In the case of Uie narratives which are 
peculiar to him, this would be conceivable, as well as in the 
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case of the expulsion of the dealers from the fore-court of 
the Temple, if such an event really took place at the begin- 
ning of Jesus' ministry. But in Jn. we fiod again a number 
of Btories given by the Synoptics, in vMch the idea cannot 
possibly be that the events happened a second time, and 
not merely on one occasion as the Synoptics state. We 
need only mention the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
walking on the sea and the entrance into Jerusalem 
(vi. 1-15, 16-21 ; xii. 12-16). It might reaUy be thought 
in the case <rf the second of these stories that the idea of 
correcting was the ruling purpose; Jn., in opposition to 
the story of the Synoptics which says that Jesus was taken 
into the boat in the middle of the sea, wishes, as an eye- 
witness, to insist that this was not so, since Jesus crossed 
the lake from one shore to the other. But it is really hard 
to discover what correction be means to make in his desorip- 
tion of the entry into Jerusalem, or, in particular, in that 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand ; and this is sufficient 
to show that the whole idea that Jn.'s purpose is always 
either to supplement or ooiTect is untenable. If, on the 
other hand, certain concessions are made, and it is clumed 
that he only meant to do this now and then, the wbolo 
explanation ot the passages in which he difi^rs from the 
Synoptics would have no value ; for in the case of a con- 
siderable number of sections in his book tbe question why 
he introduced them would still be left une^lained. 



5. JS.'S PüBPOSB KOT UBBKLY TO SUPPLEMKUT 
AKD COBKECT. 

But let UB see rather more exactly how in debiil people 
think of the author as carrying out hia purpose of supple- 
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menting and correcting the Sjmoptics. Here special im- 
portance may be attached to his statement that some time 
after Jesus' public appearance John the Baptist was still 
baptizing and that Jesus was dinng so too, and to the addi- 
tion, " for John was not yet imprisoned " (Üi. 22-21). In 
the Synoptics (Mk. i. IJ:), Jesus does not come forward 
publicly until after the imprisonment of the Baptist, 
Consequently the ranark in Jn, which ccmtradicte this 
might easily be due in this instance to his purpose of making 
a correction. If this were so, Jn. is aware, as the Synoptics 
are not, that Jesus started a public mission while the 
Baptist was still at work. And here we should have the 
explanation of the fact that he adds so much which these 
omit: all this really happened before the arrest of the 
Baptist, with which in the Synoptics the story of Jesus 
work begins. 

All i Strictly speaking, as a matter <4 fact, everjrthing 
that Jn. report« ; for he never mentions a point at which 
the Baptist was imprisoned. But this view of the mattw 
would be quite impossible ; for in the expression " not yet 
taken " Jn. betrays the fact that he knew very well of the 
arrest of the Baptist, and thinks of it as happening 
during the public ministry d Jesus. But when ? Before 
T, 35 ("he UNM the lamp") and certainly before the 
Feeding of the Tive Thousand and Jesus' walking on 
the sea (Jn. vi. 1-21), of which the Synoptics do not 
speak until long after the imprisonment of the Baptist 
— unless we were to adopt the quite untenable as- 
sumption (see p. iS) that Jn. in these two stories is 
thinking of two events quite different from those the 
Synoptics have in mind. But we find afterwards in Jn. 
(chap, vii.-zi.) Jesusappearing in Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tahemaclee, the cure (^ the man bom blind, Jesus appear- 
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ing at the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple, and the 
raisiDg of Lazarus — all things about which the Synoptics 
say nothing, and which, nevertheleBB, are so extremely 
important, that thdr silence about them is qnite inexplicable. 
Iq all these cases it does not help us at all to be told that 
Jn. merely wished to supply facts as to what happened 
before the imprisonmeDt of the Baptist. 

At the beet, therefore, the assumption could be used for 
the events which Jn. narrates in chapters ii.-T, But before 
we adopt it, we shall do well once more to examine closely 
the passage on which it is based. " Jesus baptized," we are 
told in Jn. iii. 22 (26; iv. 1). And in iv. 2 we read 
"and yet Jeens himself baptised not, but his disciples." 
What would a wiiter, who was anxions to report nothing 
false, hare done when he noticed afterwards that this had 
happened f We may be sure that he would afterwards 
have deleted the error in the earlier passage, instead of 
allowing it to stand and appending the confession that 
he had made a mistake. Here we can see the peculiar 
character of the Fourth Evangelist. He is not an author 
who is anxious to report nofihiug false ; where it suits his 
purpose, he reports it. 

And here in fact it suits his purpose very well. It is 
only the statement, that Jesus baptized, and did bo while 
John was still at work, that enables him to represent the 
interesting dtuation in which the number of the followers 
of the Baptist is becondng smaller and smaller, and that 
of the followers of Jesus growing larger and larger. And 
this is one of Jn.'B chief aims. " He must increase, but 
I must decrease " (iii. SO) : with these words the Baptist 
himself is made to write the legend to this little picture, 
which is really sketched very gracefully. In order to 
do so, the author adds a touch which, in reality, as 
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he himself knows, does not at all hannonise with the 
truth. 

Only one t Of course the picture inclndes that other 
featni« we have mentioned ; John the Baptist is still at 
large. Must vo see in this a correct addition, a correction 
made by an eye-witnees when the same "eye-witness" in 
another veree not far off has told us with equal preci^on 
something which on his own admission is not true ? Must we 
base apon this onr idea of the purpose of correction which 
he followed throughout his book ? A different idea of his 
purpose has resulted, with an incomparably greater amount 
of probability, fnnn this very example ; he wishes to be 
not a reporter who is' to be taken at his word, but a painter; 
a painter of vivid scenes designed to make clear and impres- 
sive a higher truth — in the present instance the troth that 
John was only the forerunner of Jesus, and had to take an 
entirely subordinate place, in fact does bo of his own free 
will. And if we now ask agün, how long the Evangelist 
imagines the Baptist to be still at large while Jesus is at 
work, the only answer can be : merely for this particular 
scene, and not for those that follow. Once his retirement 
before Jesus has been described, the Baptist is so unim- 
portant to Jn. that he does not think his arrest worth 
reporting. Indeed, even in the case of preceding events 
(the marriage at Oana, the expulsion of the dealers from 
the fore-court of the Temple, the conversation with Nico- 
demus), he seems to have hardly thought that they occurred 
while the Baptist was still at large. 

But the theory that Jn. wishes to supplement the 
Synoptics by giving the earliest events in the public life of 
Jesus is overthrown by what we are told as regards the 
discourses of Jesus, when it is presupposed that these also 
served the purpose of supplementing the Synoptics. If 
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Jesus be supposed to have spoken in both irays — as be 
is repreeentad as doing in the Synoptics and as Jn, 
makes him do — it cannot be imagined that the style met 
vith in Jn. was the earlier. We are told on the con- 
traiy that Jn. preserves the manner of speech in which 
Jeens addressed his disciples in his last days, after 
he had finished his ministry amongst the people, which 
latter is reflected in his discourses in the Synoptics. This 
statement might seem worth coDsidering if the discourses 
of Jesus preserved to us in Jn. were solely farewell ad- 
dresses to liis disciples during his last days, like those in 
chapters xüi.-xvii. But, aa a matter of fact, Jn. represents 
Jesus as speaking from the very beginning in the same 
style as in these farewell discourses. To sum up, in 
the events which he describee, Jn. is supposed to take us 
back to the earliest days, and in the discourses which Jesus 
delivered at these, the earliest events in his public career, 
this same author Jn. is supposed to preserve the tone in 
which Jesus spoke during the last weeks of his life. Both 
assumptions axe necessary if we are to insist that Jn. wishes 
to supplement and correct the Synoptics. And yet one of 
the two assumptioDS annuls the other. 



6. Abe Sevzkal Joubneys of Jesus to jEBnsALEH 
Fresotposes in Mt. znii. 87 ? 

But an attempt is made in another way to show that Jn. 
could not really be in conflict with his predecessors. Those 
who make it find in the Synoptics themselves passages here 
and there which confirm, as they think, the story of Jn. 
Iq particular, several journeys of Jesus to Jerusalem, 
connected wiäi a public appearance there, are, they say, pre- 
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snppoeed when Jeeus says in Mt. (zxiii. 37) : " Jerusalem, 
JernBalem, that bdlleet the prophets, and sbmest them 
that are sent imto thee, how oFten would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gatheieth her chickens 
nnder her wings, and ye woold not." The inference really 
appears to be anavradable. The only remarkable thing is 
that the Bynoptiste themselves have not drawn it. If th^ 
themeelves really suggest that Jeens came forward ao 
often in Jeraealem, why do they not only tell us notlüng 
about this, but repreeent things as if when he made 
this utterance be had come to Jerusalem for the first time 
to counsel and admonish. Thus those who refer to this 
utterance as a corroboration of the stoiy of Jd. are pro- 
dndng a greater puzile as re^rds the Synoptiste, who 
likewise claim that their story has a right to be regarded 
as correct. So that before we attach such great importance 
to the utterance in question, we jn^er to examine it again 
more closely. 

Wben we do this, it is clear in the very first instonoe 
that it does not read as people think it does, and in the way 
in which we hare rendered it above, intentionally following 
the general practice, in order to show what mistakes one is 
liable to make when one follows a popular custom. In 
reality — and in Lk. (xiii. Bi) exactly as in Mt. — it reads: 
"0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that kill» the prophets and 
«to««« them that are sent unto her, how often would I have 
gathered thy children," &c, Jerusalem is therefore apos- 
trophised only in the second half of the sentence; in the 
first something is said about the city without the city itself 
being addressed. No one who has a thought clearly in his 
mind, and intends to write it down in an equally simple 
sentence, would express himself in this way. 

On the other hand, the remarkable form of the sentence 
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would be quite intelligible if our Evangelists, Mt. and Lk., 
or rather the earlier writer from whom they both dr&n,* 
used ft book in which the sentence about Jerusalem appeared 
without any apostrophe ; and if they or he proceeded to 
introduce the apostrophe without noticing that, having 
mode this alteration, the sentence should have been made 
to read differently at the beginning. And this is not a 
mere oonjeotnre ; we have, in addition, a clue which indi- 
cates the kind of book it may have been. In Mt., that is 
to say, the utterance immediatdy follows another (zxiii. 
34-36) to this effect: "Therefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; some of them 
shall ye kill and crucify, and some of them shall ye 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from city to 
dty," Ac Lk, gives this utterance in zi, 49-51, keeping 
the continuation about Jerusalem — quoted above — for 
chap. ziii. of bis book. But this earlier utterance in Lk. 
not only dispenses with the apostrophe, as the beginning 
of the continuation about Jerusalem does — " I will send 
unto them prophets and apostles, and some of them tAey 
shall kill and persecute," &c. — but — and this is the chief 
point — it is preceded by the introdnctory words : " There- 
fore also said the wisdom of God." 

The Wisdom of God is represented in several books of the 
Old Testament as a person who takes up the word (Prov. 
Tiü.f.,Ecclus.zziv.), or is found as the title of a book( Wisdom 
of Solomon ; Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach). The saying 
nndw consideration is not found in any of these books. But 
it is clear that it cannot have been framed for the first 

* The truth of the theory that they had the work of an earlier 
writer before them has been fully demonstrated. C^. Wernle, Dit 
Quellen da £ehtm Jtiu, pp. 70-71 (in the BeligiimtgetehiMliehm 
VtlktMeher; Engl. tmnB. pp. 131-139). 
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time by Jesus. Iq what: precedes Jesus is addresdng the 
Pharisees. He could not, therefore, as he does m Lk., 
suddenly continue, " therefore also said the wisdom of 
Qod," unless what now follows is a saying which was 
already weU known. But this is clear from the version in 
Mt. as well, though here the introductory formula is want- 
ing. Jesus cannot have said of himself, as Mt. makes 
him say, " I send to you prophets and wise men and 
Scribes," for he never did this, and at least would never 
have sent Scribes, whose attitude towards him was so 
unfriendly. Lk. knew very well what he was doing, when 
he substituted " Prophets and Apostles " ; for Jesus could 
really send Apostles and (New Testament) Prophets. In 
this description of the persona sent, Mt. therefore has, we 
may be sure, preserved the more original version, but in the 
introductory formula it is Lk. who has done so. In Mt. the 
only remaining clue to the fact that his predecessor had 
before him a book in which this introductory formula stood 
is the word " therefore." 

But what kind of book was it? If the Scribes were 
mentioned amongst those men who were sent by Qod to the 
people, it was the work of a pious Jew who reproached his 
people for being stiff-necked, and was anxious to induce 
them to repent. Whether it had the title "Wisdom" — 
perhaps with some addition — or whether Wisdom was simply 
represented as speaking in it, we do not know. From this 
book, according to the story of the predecessor of our Mt. 
and Lk., Jesus quoted a passage in support of his own 
words in which he warned the Pharisees that they would 
be punished. To this way it is stUl used in Lk. Mt., on 
the other hand, has wrongly understood it and introduced it 
in such a way that Jesus uses the words as his own, and 
Lk. also, as regards the utterance about Jerusalem, shares 
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the misunderstaBdmg. Thus it was the Wiadoia of God 
which said that it had oftea wished to gather together 
Jerusalem's children, as a hea gathers her chickens. This it 
had actually done by sending prophets and wise men and 
Scribes. It is not Jesus who says he has done this. Thus 
the whole confirmaticm of Jn.'s story of many visits of Jesus 
to Jerusalem rests solely on the fact that an utterance put 
into the mouth of the Wisdom of God by a Jewish author 
has been wrongly regarded as a saying of Jeans. And now 
we understand also why the SynopticSt in spite of this 
"saying of Jesus" in which he says how <^ten he has con- 
cerned himself about Jerusalem, had no information about 
these labours. 



7. Is Jbsus' Bbl&tionship to God in Mt. xi. 27 thb 

SAME AS IN JN. ? 

It would be still more important if we could find a 
second passage in the Synoptics fitted to confirm the 
story of Jn. We mean such confirmation as would relate 
not merely to one particular point, such as the journeys of 
Jesus to Jerusalem, but to the whole character of Jeeus' 
discourses. We have in mind Ut. xi. 27 : " All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father, and no one knoweth 
the Son,save the Father ; neither (doth any know) the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him." These words seem certainly to be spoken quite in the 
spirit of the FourtL Gospel, which in x. 14 f„ for instance, 
says (" I am the good shepherd ; and I know mine own, 
and mine own know me), even a^ the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father." In Jn. this mutual knowledge 
must be understood in the sense that Jesus had from 
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eternity existed with Ood in heaven before he caiae down 
toeeith. 

Now it is oertünly remarkable that in the Synoptics 
only this one saying can be foond which gives expression 
to this thought, and might be compared to the discourses 
of Jesus in Jn. If, as is daimed, it really implies con- 
firmation of these, again all that we get is a new puzsle as 
regards the Synoptics : why in these does Jesus not speak 
in this way more often, instead of talking everywhere else 
in such an entirely different way? This consideration 
obliges us to reexamine the uttetance more doeely. 

This also originally read quite differenUy. All ecclesi- 
astical and heretical writers of the second century, who 
give us any information about this passage, entirely or in 
part support the following versitm : " All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no one hath known 
the Father, save the Son, neither the Son save the Father, 
and he to whomeoever the Son willeth to reveal him." 

Even the Church Father, Irennus, about a.d. 185, who 
warmly upbraids a Christian sect for making use of this 
Version, f(dlows it several times in his writings; it must 
therefore have really been found in his own Bible. As 
compared with it, the version which we now have in the 
Bible cannot ander any circumstances claim the preference. 
It is true that our oldest copies <^ the BiUe contain it, but 
they are about two centuries later than the authorities we 
have mentioned. And no plausible reason can be given 
why the version current in the second century should be 
due to a ddibetate change on the part of a Christian sect ; 
on the other hand, since the one form must have arisen 
through an alteration of thf other, it is very conceivable 
that it is the text in our present Bible which has resulted 
from a change, beoause, we may suppose, the writer was 
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umoiu to make the language resemble moie closely Jesus' 
style of praachmg in Jn. 

Is the differeuoe so great then ! At first sight it might 
seem slight. But that is a very wrong impression. While 
we read, " So one knoweth the Son ... the Father," a 
mutual knowledge from eternity may be meant, and, as 
we said just now, this is one of the ideas of the Fourth 
Oospel. When, however, we read, " no one hath knovm," a 
definite point of time is fixed at which the knowledge first 
began ; and when Jesus goes on to say of himself, " no one 
has known the Father but the Son," it is clear that the 
knowledge of the Father cannot have commenced before 
some d^nite date in his earthly life, since the Synoptics 
are not aware that Jesus existed in heaven before he lived 
on earth. Kevertheless, if the words in the first place were, 
" no one hath known the Son save the Father," it would still 
be possible that at any rate the knowledge on the part of 
Ood was present from eternity, and this would be in agree- 
ment with the style of thought in the Foarth Gospel. But 
a second important peculiarity in the oldest version is found 
in this very fact that the first place is assigned to the 
clause, " 1^0 one hath known the Father save the Son," and 
that the other clause follows, " No one bath known the Son, 
save the Father." And since the knowledge spoken of first 
was not gained earlier than during the earthly life of Jesus, 
we cannot suppose that the knowledge referred to in the 
second clause belongs to an earlier date. 

The meaning is really quite simple : Jesus alone has ac- 
quired the knowledge that God is not a Lord who is jealous 
for his own honour, and cannot be approached by men, bat 
is a loving Father. This ,of itself means that he caji feel 
himself to be a son of God. It is a feeling of his own, how- 
ever, which DO one so far has realised — none of his hearers, 
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bat Qod alone. Ttiis seooad part of the thought is very 
well expressed in Lh. (z. 22) by the clause : " no one knows 
(more oorrectly, has known) who the son is," that is to say, 
that I am he. Finally, with this agrees very well the con- 
clnsion in Mt. and Lk., "and to whom the son will reveal 
it." In the usual version of the saying, the immediately 
preceding words are : " no one knowa the Father, bat the 
eon." What the latter will reveal is thus the deeper nature 
of God, and, nnderstood in the spirit of the Fourth Gospel, 
the meaning might be that Jesus acquired the knowledge 
during his pre-existence in heaven. But, according to the 
correct version, the immediately preceding words are, " do 
one has known the son, bat the Father," and here the 
following words mean, "and he to whom I myself am 
willing to reveal that I am that son ; you have all failed as 
yet to recognise this, I myself must tell you of it." 

Strictly speaking, when the knowledge that God is the 
Father dawns upon any man, he can feel that he himself is 
His son ; this knowledge Jesus wished to bring to all, and 
said, " blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called 
the sons of God," " love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you, that ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in heaven " (Mt. v. 9, 44 f.). He used the 
expression " sons of God," and so the same expression as 
he applied to himself. Instead of this, Jn. continually 
usee of men — and lie is the first to do so — the phrase 
" children of God," reserving the expression " Son of God '' 
for Jesus alone, and Luther, without any justification, has 
used it also in Mt. and in other places where the original 
has " sons." * It is quite clear that, in view of what we have 

* Paul iuteichanges "Bona " and " children " without any distinc. 
ttoQ. Luther renders onlj the Singular hj "aon "(Heb. xll. 6-7 ; Bev. 
xzi. 7), the Plural by " sons " only in the phrase " Bona and danghtfirs " 
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Bai<t, Jesus cannot have called himself Son of Qod in a sense 
that only applies to himself, on the ground, for instance, 
that he proceeded from God in a manner different from that 
in which human beings come into existence at their lürth ; 
he can only have done so in a sense in which all men can 
become what he was, that is to say, sons of God who are 
equally ready to obey absolutely the Father in heaven, but 
at the same time rely upon His love, just as a human son 
relies upon the love of his human father. If we of to-day 
wish to express the sense in which Jesus called himself Son 
of God in a way that cannot be nusunderstood, we must 
do the reverse of what Jn. has done — use the other ezipres- 
sion and say that Jesus felt himself to be a child of God. 

Turning again to Mt. xi. 27, we must remember that at 
this time Jesus alone possessed the knowledge that God is 
a loving Father. This made him singular and raised him 
above other men. Thus the thought of being God's son 
made him feel in addition that he was sent byGod to reveal 
this knowledge to his brethren. This is the meaning of the 
initial words of the saying : " all things have been d^vered 
to me of my Father," It does not imply any super- 
human power, as in the saying (which, it is almost generally 
agreed, was not spoken by Jesus), "all power is given to 
me in heaven and upon earth" (Mt. xxviii. 18). Here 
the word "power" does occur in the passage, but not in 
the text under consideration. What is delivered to Jesus, 
(SCor.vj. 18). Id Gal. iv. 7 he arbitrariljcliangefl the Singular Into 
the Plonl in order to be able to use the term "children." The 
Authorifted Engliah Version has, like Luther, ton for the Siogular, 
but also la Gal. ir. 7. For the Plural it has in half the casee ion* 
(Bom. TiU. 14, IB ; Qal. Iv. 6 ; Heb. li. 10, lii. 7 f ; beside» 2 Cor. 
vi. 18), but In the other half, like Luther, children (lU. v. 9, 4S ; Lh. 
tI. S5, u. Se ; Köm. ix. 20 ; Gal. iii. 26 ; Heb. zil. S). The Beviaed 
VersioQ everywhere translates correctly ton or tani. 
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in our passage, we must gather Biaipl;f from the context ; 
on the evidence of the saying itself, it is the knowledge that 
we can regard God as our Father. In agreement with this 
is the fact that according to xi. 25 it must be something 
which was hidden from the wise and revealed to the simple, 
and aocording to zL 28-30 something which was quite 
different from the yoke of the Jewish Law under which 
the weary and heavy-laden groaned, while Jesus' yoke was 
easy and his hurden light, and was able to refresh the soul 
because it consisted simply in doing the will of Ood gladly 
and in rel3riDg upon His love. 

Are all these thoughts similar to those found in the 
Fourth Gospel! Far from it. On the contrary, no 
utterance harmonises with the spirit of Jesus' discourses 
in the Synoptics so well as the one we have been consider- 
ing if we hold fast to its original lang;uage. In fact, it is 
precisely this that enables us for the first time to under- 
Btand fully how Jesus came to be what he was according to 
the Synoptics ; at first he was quite simply a man who in 
the course of his mental development realised that he had 
a Father in heaven ; next he became one who felt himself 
called by this Father of his to be a leader, sent to the 
people, because he found that he stood quite alone in 
having this knowledge, and yet could not be silent about 
it ; and from this it vob easy to take a further step and to 
feel obliged to regard himself as that highest messenger 
sent by God, whom his people and his age thought of as 
the one who had been long promised, as the Messiah, 
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8. IHACCDBATE BECOLLE<7nON ON THE PART OF THE 

Afostlb John? 

What remaioB, if we still wish to maintain th&t the 
Fourth Gospel is in agreement with the first three ? If we 
dieregard various other ezpedients, which are far less likely 
to be satisfactory than those we have already discussed, 
there is only one left. We are told by the Church Fathers 
that at the end of the first century the Apostle John was 
still living. This being so, it is eagerly assumed that be 
did not write his gospel until shortly before his death. 
And whereas bin great age obscured his recollection of many 
matters in the life of Jenus, he remembered other things 
quite correctiy. This explains, it is said, how it is that 
his book, apart from much that is incorrect, contains much 
t]iat serves to correct the etory of the Sjmoptics. 

Id itself this assumption has nothing impossible about 
it; if indeed it could be accepted that the Qospel was com- 
posed by the apostle and in his old age, this theory might 
be deemed fairly probable. Since, however, we must £rst 
examine the two presuppositions on which it is based, let 
US at the outset put the simple question. What would the 
result be ? At least not this — ^that Jn., as compared with 
the Synoptics, must always be r^arded as everywhere right. 
This particular idea therefore is abandoned se being un- 
tenable. To what extent is he right then ? To suit the real 
desire of those who put forward this theory, he is right on 
as many points as possible. For the main purpose of these 
people is to support the idea that we have in Jn, the work 
of an eye-witness of the hfe of Jesus. But when we 
examine the matter more cloeely, his trustworthiness ia 
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abandoned od one point after another, because, however 
mach we may wish to believe in it, it cannot be m&intained. 

In particular, as regards the disconrses of Jesus, it is 
more and more generaily conceded that it was the aged 
John who firet conceived them in the style in which they 
appear in the Fourth Ooepel. His conception of Jesus 
changed in the course of his long life, and as these new 
ideas took shape his recollection of the disconrses of Jesus 
altered as well. If this were assumed to a moderate extent, 
it might seem conceivable; but people would never have 
jumped at so doubtful an expedient, unlees the difference 
between Jn.'s style of discourse and the other style, which 
may really be accepted as original, were very marked 
indeed. 

Thus the result of emphasising the great age of John is 
reaUy the opposite of what was intended. The denre was 
dmply to defend the trustworthiness of the Fourth Qospel 
as against the Synoptics, and yet the would-be defenders 
are obliged in a clear, if rather veiled, manner to admit that 
on most points he is onb^ustworthy. 

We have now come to the end of the attempts to recon- 
dle the accounts of the life of Jesus in the Synoptics and 
in Jn, In conclusion, we can only say that we sincerely 
pity any one who engages in this labour. If on many 
particular points his efforts seem to be really satisfaotoiy 
to him, be can never rejoice at his success ; for he has no 
sooner shown that it is not absolutely impossible to recon- 
cile some new little circumstance in Jn, with the Sjmoptics 
than a whole series of others oome to light which defy 
every attempt at reconciliation. 
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DEOISIOK AS TO WHICH IS THE MORE TRFST- 
WORTHY: THE STORY OF THE FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS OR OF THE FOURTH ? 

Wi have then to make a choice. And from what has 
ah-eady been eaid we are not as ;et precluded from giviDg 
decided preference to Jn. 



1. Reasons for Favoubiho Jn. 

Re; ond qoestioii there are peo|de vho think sooh a ^ctnre 
of Jesus as the Fourth Ooepel gives not merely beautiful in 
the sense in which even a fairy-tale may be felt to be beauti-- 
f ul, but also more trustworthy than that of the Synoptics. 
They are not ooncemed to find Jesus humanly intelligible in 
bis whole character ; on the contrary, t^e less homan it is, 
the truer does it seem to them to be. It is not merely that 
they want one who can do the greatest miracles, but they 
really think it a most likely thing that, when the time was 
fulfilled, God would hare caused exactly such a Saviour to 
appear. They are not disturbed when they find that Jesus' 
enemies, in spite of all their efforts, never succeeded in 
overpowering him, and think it quite natural that the 
attempts did not succeed because God tied their hands. It 
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does not surprise them th&t Jesna spoke to the people about 
his coming from heaven in a way that they could not uader- 
Btaad ftt all ; were liia teaohiug intelligible, it seems to them 
it would not hare been so sublime as it must certainly have 
been. Taking examples from history, we will only add that 
Clement of Alexandria as early as about a.D. 200 called the 
Qospel of John the pneumatic Qospel, that Luther called 
it the true, unique, tender Gospel of Gospels, and that 
Scbleiermacher {ob. 1834) ranked it high above the 
Synoptics. 

We have no idea of arguing with people who feel in this 
way. We do not wish to destroy their idea ; we respect 
it. One thing, however, the; cannot expect us to attri- 
bute to them — we mean, the historical sense. Every 
one who has had much to do with history knows that, to 
understand events and characters, it is of the first import- 
ance to look for Buch explanations as suggest themselves to 
OB from experience of other human happenings. There 
will always be points which we cannot clear up in this way. 
But every student of history knows that he would be defeat- 
ing his own purpose if he were to set aside those obvious 
explanations which hold good again and again in all human 
experience and were to try to put in place of them indefinite 
and unusual explanations, such as a miracle, a direct inter- 
vention on the part of God. In other branches of history, 
even those people whom we have described above carefully 
avoid this ; it is only in the field of " sacred " history that 
they prefer the dark to the clear, the inconceivable to the 
conceivable, the miraculous to the natural. 
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2. Frefebekce fob thk Stnoftiüs on the whole. 

When we addreas our question, Do the Synoptics or Jn, 
deserve the preference ? to those who do not care to moke 
such A distiaction between "sacred" and ordinary human 
history, who, though they are quite prepared to find in the 
history of Jesus and especially in his inmost character much 
that ia unfathomable, would like even here to see as much 
that is clear and humanly intelligible as it ia possible to 
see, we are almost inclined to conjecture that the decision 
has already been made. Much as we have tried, in enumerat- 
ing the distinctions between the two stories of the life of 
Jesus, to make the facts alone apeak, we could not help 
it if theae made the scale turn in favour of the Synoptics : 
and the review of the attempts which have been made to 
reconcile the two accounts could hardly fail to strengthen 
this impression. 

Our task ia now therefore merely to sum up the matter 
&a briefly as possible, and then to give a rather more detailed 
treatment of some further pointe in which the trustworthi- 
ness of Jn. really needs to be more thoroughly investigated 
or in which it is still necessary to explain how it is that 
Jn. has come to make statements differing so widely from 
the truth. When we do this it will be time to say plainly 
what we think of these statements, whereas so far we have 
refrained from doing so, and have faitlifully followed our 
purpose of giving in the first inatanco only the facts (p. i). 



3. Influence of Jesus with his Hei&bbbs. 

Which is more likely — tliat Jesua came into contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men amongttt his people and 
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achiöved successes of every kind, or that he had to deal 
almost entirely and without distinctioii with the "Jewe" 
ia a body t Which is more likely — that he often had tM 
enthudastio reception, or that the Jews, in a compact body, 
refused to believe in him t lb is said in Jn. often enough 
that " many " believed in him on this or that occasion 
(il. 23 ; vii. 31 ; viii. 30 ; x. 42, Ac). This, however, should 
not deceive as aa to the fact, that as a general result the 
Jews do not believe. When a certain number believe, this 
always (apart Ax>m x, 43) gives rise to a division among 
Jesus' hearers, and if that had not happened, Jesus would 
never have been led to speak such words as " if a man keep 
my word, he shall never see death " (viii. 51) and the like, 
which Jn. is determined to record. But the belief baa no 
permanent result, for when Jesus delivers his farewell 
discouraes (chaps, xiii.-zvii.), only the little band of his inti- 
mate disciples is represented as being still true to him ; all 
those who have believed only for a time are referred to in 
t^e saying : " Bat Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for 
that he knew all men " (ii. 24) ; in other words, he knew 
that in the end these— all of them — would join in the cry, 
" Crucify him, crucify him " {six. 6, 15). 



4. CocBSE OF JBSoa' Public Woax. 

But if from the first Jesus really met with so much 
hostility, how are we to understand why he iras so long 
allowed such freedom ? Is it conceivable that, after driving 
the dealers from the Fore-court of the Temple, and suppos- 
ing that it took place at the beginning of bis visits to Jeru- 
salem, he could have continued to work for two years 
unmolested ? In Qalilee, it would be easier to think this ; 
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it is Dot BO easy to imagine that be could have done eo 
under the eyes ot the Jewish authorities in Jerusalem, 
where, according to Jn., he stayed with few exceptions. 
The excuse that " his hour was not yet come " (vii. 30 ; viii. 
20), ia one which, having regard to all we know from the 
rest of human history, should be cfaaracterieed as quite 
unsatisfactory. 



5. Jestts' Style of Speakihq. 

But if Jesus really met with a frieudly reception and had 
a following, especially amongst the humble and oppressed 
members of his race — and no one would like to give up the 
idea that he had — which is the more likely, that this success 
was due to the style of addresses the Synoptics describe him 
as giving to the people or to that which Jn. describes ¥ In 
the Synoptics he really lifts from the people the heavy yoke 
of the Old Testament law with its thousand Impossible pre- 
cepts, and substitutes the light yoke of a free, childlike 
obedience to the simple command to love God and one's 
neighbour ; in Jn., instead of this, we find nothing but an 
incessant command, supported by bare assurances and awe- 
inspiring miracles, to believe in him and his coming from 
heaven. It was really difficult for a soul in anguish to 
derive any comfort from it. There is certainly nothing 
more touching to such a soul known to any one — not even 
to the worshippers of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel — than 
the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk. xv. 11-32), whom the 
father, in spite of his great fault, goes forth to meet and 
embrace when he comes back penitent to his old home. 
This parable, with those of the Good Samaritan (Lk. z, 
25-37), of the cruel and wicked servant (Mt. xviii. 23-35), 
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of the Pharisee And the Fublican (Lk. zviit. 9-14), and 
all the others, so helpful and dear to us as preoiona and 
liring examples of a simple piety vhich at once tenches the 
heart, ve seek for in vain in the " tme, unique, tender 
OoBpel of Gospels" — and not because they are already 
found in the Synoptics and must not be repeated, but 
because they do not illustrate the only matter about which 
the Jesus of Jn. is permitted to speak, his divine majesty. 



6. MlSUUDXBSUNDINaS A8 BEOABSS JlSDs' DiSCODBSES. 

We have reached a point at which we may also say that 
it is not the hearers of Jesus who are to beaccusedof having 
seriously mieunderstood his discourses, and that it was not 
Jesus who intentionally provoked the misunderstandings. 
The author himself inserts in Jefius' discourses, when they 
have, as a matter of fact, already reached their end, some 
expression having more meanings than one, in order that 
he may proceed to tell ua how, when the hearers of Jesus 
understood him in an external, material sense, he explained 
his deeper, spiritual meaning, and in so doing brought to 
light on the one hand a want of intelligence on the part of 
the people, and even of the disciples, and on the other the 
unsuspected profundity of his own disclosures. These mis- 
understandings are not therefore the reminiscences of an 
^e-witness, but a device employed by the author. 



7. Befetitions in Jesus' Dibcoussbs. 

When we consider farther how limited a number of ideas 
are continually repeated in these discourses in a way which 
is felt to be quite monotonoue and tedious even by very many 
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of thoee who r^;ard the Fourth Ooepel with a bmd of awe, 
we wonder the more how Jesus could have gone on talking 
in this way for two years without beiug left with no one at 
all to ligten to him. 

But we have still to add something which has not so far 
been mentioned : in Jn. Jesus continues a discourse even 
when in the meantime a series of events have happened, and 
when of course the audience has changed. He says, for 
example, at the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple 
{x. 26; cp, 22)," But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep," and then proceeds to enlarge apon the idea of the 
eheep, just as he has done on an earlier and quite 
different occasion (z, 3, 10 f., 14), On another occasion, at 
the Feast <^ Tabernacles (vii. 23 ; ep. 2) he says, "are ye 
wroth with me, because I made a man every whit whole on 
the Sabbath ? " Now the only act of the kind which has 
been mentioned so far is the healing of the sick man at 
Bethesda (v. 1-16) which took place at an earlier, but not 
definitely distinguished, "feast of the Jews." Since this, 
according to Jn., Jesus fed the Five Thousand at the 
Passover Feast in Galilee (vi. 4), and the interval between 
this and the Feast of Tabernacles would amount to another 
six months. 



8. Leaves ih Jk. wsonqlt akranged 

That, in spite of this, he should speak as if the healing at 
Bethesda had only just happened is so striking as to have 
given rise to the theory that the page which contained this 
continuation of the discourse got shifted in Jn.'s manuscript 
or in one of the oldest copies of it, from its proper place 
in the book, and was reinserted in a wrong place farther 
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back, l^iis is not in it§elt impossible ; indeed, the ezietence 
t£ this kind of mistake in several anoient books hfts been 
made so probable that there can no longer be any questi<m 
about it. Of course, if it occurred here, both the first words 
and the laat in the wrongly inserted leaf must have caused 
some disturbance in the context of the book, and in the place 
where the leaf origioaUy stood a lacuna in the narrative, as 
we have it, would be noticeable. But there is nothing of 
this in the passage under consideration; and, apart from 
this, there are very many other passages, in which, because 
the order of events is unlikely, or because the order in the 
Gospel of Jn. does not agree with that of the Synoptics, one 
would like to suppose that a leaf has been misplaced in some 
such manner. We wish any one who proposes by such 
expedients to bring the Fourth Qospel into good order and 
into agreement with the Synoptics a long life, but his 
labour is one which will never suffice for his task. 



9. Oaselbss Dbscbiption is Jit. 

The matter is much simpler. As we found in the case of 
the misunderstandings, it is not Jesus but the Evangelist 
who enlarges upon the ideas and spina out the discourses. 
He imagines Jesus as having always the same hearers, 
because he has no real recollection of actual cases in which 
Jesus confronted the people. It is his fault, and not the 
fault of Jesus, that no account is taken of the intervals 
which must have elapsed between two of Jesus' utterances 
which could not have been so close together in actual life 
as thc^ are on paper. 

This explains further how it is that Uie discourses of 
Jesus and t^e remarks of the Evangelist himself are oft«n so 
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much alike that the one might be taken for tbe other— they 
are even amalgamated with the discourses of the Baptist. 
la the midat of one of these a number of utterances begins 
in iii. 81, of a kind that only Jesus himself makes elsewhere 
in the Fourth Gospel, and yet it is not said that Jesus is the 
speaker. The ezpositora are therefore quite at a loss to 
^ow whether to ascribe them to the Baptist or to regard 
them as remarks of the Evangelist himself. Even the well- 
known saying, " And this is life eternal, that they should 
know thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ," is in Jn. (xvii. 3) an utterance 
made l^ Jesus himself, though, were it bis, he would surely 
have said, " and know me whom thou hast sent," eepeeially 
as he is using ibo words in a prayer addressed to God. 

In these cases there is certainly a considerable amount 
of carelessness on the part of the Evangelist. But the 
most friendly critic cannot deny that there is evidence of 
it in other places as well. At the beginning of the story 
of the raising of Laiaros, Jn. mentions (zi. 1 f.) Lazarus' 
sisters Martha and Mary, and adds: "And it was that 
Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped 
his feet with her hair." We ask in vain where Jn. has 
already narrated this. There would perliaps be some excuse 
— though it would still be strange — if he thought he might 
refer to Mary in this way because the description of ttie 
anointing was known to his readers from the older Gospels 
(cp.i, 15, p. 52). In that case his purpose would be to add, 
as a new point, that the woman who is mentioned in the 
Synoptics but is not named was no other than this same 
Mary. But we do not find in any of the Synoptics what 
seems to be recalled here. AcoordingtoMk. (jdv. 3)andMt. 
(xzri. 7), a woman in Bethany, near Jerusalem, pours the 
oontentBif a flaakc^predonB oard, having according to Mk, 
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broken it for the purpose, on Jesus' head. Accco'diDgtoLk. 
(tu. 37 f.), when Jesne was invited in Galilee to sup at the 
honse of a Pharisee, a sinful woman of the town moistened 
bis feet with her tears, dried them with her hair, kissed 
them, and anointed them with ointment. Which of these 
acoounte does Jn. wish to recall to usf Keither meets tbe 
case. On the other hand, the puzzle is solved at once when 
we reach the 12th chapter of his own Gospel. Here in v. 3 
we are told for the first time something which is already 
referred to in chap. xi. as a past event (see further, below 
pp. 81-83). Here Jn. tellaua distinctly that what is narrated 
in the 12th chapter happened laier than what he has re- 
ported in the 11th chapter. If a modem writer were to 
tell us something like this, we should think ourselves badly 
treated, and would not easily forgive him. 



10. CoLODELEsa Descbiftions IK Js, 

Further, in bow colourless a way many of the scenes in Jn. 
are sketched I Certain Greeks come (zii. 20) to Jerusalem 
for the Passover Feast and wish to see Jesus. They apply 
to Philip ; he tells Andrew, and both inform Jesus. Up to 
this point every word suggests that we are dealing with 
an eye-witness, so precise is every statement. And then! 
" But Jesus answered them " {i.e. the two disciples), " the 
hoar is come that the Son of Man should be glorified," &c. 
He makes a reference to his impending death, to which he 
cheerfully reconciles himself. Whether the Greeks were 
admitted to see him, what they said, what Jesus said to 
them — about all this we hear nothing. Similarly, the 
conversation with Nicodemus, to take another example 
(iii. 1-21), has no conclusion. It is again clear that the 
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author is not ooncemed abcitt the persons who come into 
touch with JcBua, but entirely about Jesus himself. 



H. Thb Pictüeb op Joh» the Baptist. 

Even John the Baptist bas suSered the same fate. In 
the Synoptics he comes before us a character which of itself 
would have a claim to interest us greatly, even if it had 
never been brought into close touch with Jesus. The pur- 
pose of his baptism and preaching of repentance, and their 
benefit to the people, would have been achieved in any case. 
It is not merely bis pathetic death (Mk. vi. 17-29) that 
makes bim sure of winning the sympathy of readers of the 
Synoptics, but also bis uncertainty as to whether he is to 
regard Jesus as the Messiah (Mt. xi. 2 f.). It shows how 
truly Jesus speaks when he says that he is greater than 
any Old Testament figure, and yet least amongst the New 
Testament believers (Mt. zi. 11). He could call men to 
repentance, but he had not himself been commissioned to 
preach the glad tidings. We are told only in Mt. (iii. 
14 f.) that he refused to baptize Jesus, and this is dearly 
a later touch, for according to the most original account 
which we can still gather easily from Mk., he did not 
learn Jesus' higher nature even at the baptism itself. Jesus 
alone in Mk. (i. 10) sees the heavens open and the Holy 
S[ärit coming down upon bim like a dove. And this is 
nndonbtedly the correct version, since no one would have 
invented it, if as Lk. reports (iii, 21 f.), and as regards the 
heavens Mt. also (iii. 16), the opening d the heavens and 
the coming down of the spirit were visible to every one. It 
is true that Mk. also (like Mt. and Lk.), as regards the 
voice from heaven, only says that it sounded, which seems 
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to imi^y th&t it could be heard by every one. But only 
Mt. Bays " thU U my beloved son, ia whom I am well 
pleased ; " Mk. (and Lk.), on the contrary, " thou art," &c. ; 
and from this we may certainly assume that according to 
the older account which was used by Mk., the voice could be 
heard by Jesus atone, just as he alone saw the heavens 
open. 

lu the Fourth Gospel, however, the Baptist knows from 
the beginning not only of Jesus' higher nature, as in Alt., 
and that he was destined to be the Redeemer of the whole 
world (L 27, 29), but also that he pre-existed with God in 
heaven (i. 15, 80). But for this very reason the work of 
the Baptist is strictly limited : he bears witness to Jesus 
(i. 6-8, 15, 23). His baptism is never of any importance to 
those who receive it. Johnusesitonlyasameansoftestify- 
ingtoJesus(i. 26,31). His preaching of repentance ia not 
even mentioned. It would thus be quite impossible for him 
to ask later whether Jesus is the Messiah, as in Mt. zi. 2 f., 
unless we were to explain such a question by ascribing to 
bim doubts — which would be quite sinful— of all that had 
been revealed to bim at an earlier date by God Himself, 
According to the original account of the Synoptics, on the 
other hand, he had as yet no actual knowledge which would 
enable him to answer the question. In short, in place of a 
character which was full of power, if limited in ite spiritual 
outlook, and of a person whose tragic death made him an 
object of veneration, the Fourth Gospel gives us nothing 
better than a lay-figure endowed with supernatural know- 
ledge, but always the same, and devoid of living features 
—a figure which was only meant to serve the purpose of 
revealing Jesus' majesty. 
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13. lü^oinoiooa Bklukoe ok tee Synoptios. 

How is it that the circumstaiiceB of many events are so 
obscurely sketched in the Fourth Qospel ! We can eome- 
timeH explain this quite definitely. It is becaufie the author 
starts in a careleea way from an account in the Synoptics. 
Thus we had an instance {p. 51) already in vi. S, 15, 
where Jesus twice ascends the mountain, without in the 
meantime having come down. This again explains a fact 
we noted as far back as p. 12, that iu vi. 1, Jesus betakes 
himself to the other shore of the lake of Galilee, whereas 
in the whole of the fifth chapter we have found him 
in Jerusalem. Without any further explanation, the 
Synoptics (Mk. vi. 32), and they alone, can represent him 
as crossing the lake, because in the Synoptics he is always 
in Qalilee; Jn. has carelessly followed them, without 
reflecting that he should have told us first how Jesus came 
from Jerusalem to Galilee— a matter which he reports quite 
appropriately in other places (iv. 3, 43). 

But the most imp<xiiant example of his following the 
Synoptics and at' the same time cu^eesly tacking his story 
on to theirs, is found in Jn.'s account (xii. 1-8) of the 
anointing of Jesus. Several striking features in it we have 
already noticed (p. 77 f .) ; we must now explain how these 
originated. Jn. found an anointing of Jesus reported twice 
in the Synoptics ; in Mk. <xiv. 3-9) and Mt. (xxvi. 6-13), 
one in Bethany near Jerusalem shortly before his death, 
in Lk. (vii. 36-50) one in Galilee, a long time before it. 
And yet in both cases the master of the house is called 
Simon. Moreover, in Mk. and Mt. he is (had been) a leper ; 
in Lk. he is a Pharisee. But the fact that the naoi«« were 
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alike seems to hare been BofSdeat to lesd Jn. to bdiere 
tlut in boUi caaee the same event was intended. The 
woman therrfore who anointed Jesus in this case mnst 
have been the same sinful woman who did so in I^. (Mh. 
and Mt. tell ub nothing beyond the Ea^t that a woman 
anointed Jesus). But Jn. is prepared to saj that it was 
that pious Mary who, according to the beautiful story in 
Lk. (x. 3S-42), sat at Jeeus' feet and listened to him, while 
her sister Martha busied herself more than was necessary 
with the household affairs. How did he obtain this know- 
ledge? Not from Lk,, for in this Gospel the two sistere 
live in an unnamed village at which Jesus stops on his way 
through Bamaiia. We know already from zi. 1 f. that Jn. 
believed they lived in Bethany near Jerusalem and that 
LaEama was their brother. Comparing the account of Lk., 
which Jn. drags in here, it suits the drcumstancee when at 
the meal Martha undertakes the serving and Mary anoints 
Jesus ; this quite harmonizes with the fact that in Lk.'s 
Gospel she listens to him so attentively. 

Must we indeed believe that all this was really observed 
by an eye-witness John ? Or have events which, according 
to the Synoptics, happened at three different places with 
quite different persons and in a quite different way been 
simply worked up into one in the style of the writer of Jn. ! 
That may be best decided by a consideration of the last 
fact which he reports : Mary anointed Jesus' feet and dried 
them with her hair. She could hardly have done anything 
more awkward. The ointment was too precious to be used 
for her hair. On this point Judas, who afterwords betrayed 
his Lord, was right; the ointment should have been sold 
and the proceeds (about 240 sbilliugs) given to the poor 
(xii. 5). No ; no such anointing was observed 1:^ any 
eye-witness ; it owee its origin simply to a wrong use of the 
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two accounts in Lk. There the sinful woman moistens 
Jeeue' feet with her tears and then dries them with her hair; 
she anoints them afterwards, not before. But tlie tears 
of & sinful woman do not suit the ca^e of Mary, Jn. 
therefore omits them. And, haring done this, the anoint- 
ing has to come first ; otherwise there would be nothing to 
wipe away. We see then that there is really no reason to 
think the Synoptics wrong. We see also that Mary is not 
the woman who anointed Jesus' feet; the name of the 
woman will always be unknown to us. The same is trae of 
the dwelling-place of Mary and Martha. That this was 
Bethany is a fact which existed only in the imagination of 
the Fourth Evangelist. 



13. AsTOTmoiNQ Natubs of ths Mibaglbs 
IN Jn. 

The raising of Lazarus, which is supposed to have taken 
place in Bethany, suggests that at this point it may be well 
to say all that remains to be said about the astounding 
nature of the miracles in the Fourth Gospel. What we 
shall say applies equally to the turning of water into wine 
at Gana, to the healing at the Fool of Bethesda of the man 
who had been lame for thirty>eight years, to the cure of the 
man born blind, &c But it may suffice to explain what we 
mean, by dealing with the raising of Lazarus, which did not 
take place until the fourth day after death, when the body 
would already have become putrid. Martha actually refers 
to this fact (xi. 89), with the idea of suggesting that Jesus 
need not trouble to have the stone, which closed the rock- 
hewn selpulchrey rolled away. There is nothing which so 
clearly reveals the astounding nature of this miracle as the 
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way in which it is r^arded by scholars who assure tu with 
the greatast earneetiiess that they do believe in miracles. 
They will tell us not only that the utterance of Mart.ha is 
bMsd upon a pure conjecture, but also that her conjecture 
WM wrong. Certainly they oan never hare been inside 
a mortuaiy ; nor do they reflect that in the warm olim&ts 
of Palestine decompoütion began much eooner than it does 
with us {cp. p. 19). Again they will tell us that, when a 
man dies, hearing is the last of all bis senses to tail ; and 
for thia reason we are exprasaly told (zi. 43) that Jesus 
cried with a toad voice, " Lazarus, come forth." Indeed, 
they are able to tell us more. They will tell us that the 
bands in which, aocording to zi. 44, Lazarus* feet and hands 
were wrapped, were not fastened round his feet tightly. 
That Jesus could raise a man on the fourth day after his 
death they believe, and they expect every one who does not 
wish to be called an unb^ever to believe it too ; but that 
he could give the man power to walk with firmly fastened 
feet — no, this they do not believe. Can we wonder then 
that other people refuse to accept as credible not only this 
narrative, but with it the wh<je booh which produces it, 
and lays such emphasis on it, as prindpal evidence for the 
divine power of Jesus i 



14. Abe Uibacues Pobsiblb? 

We ourselves do not at once assume this attitude. We 
remember not only that an incredible story may have 
found its way even into a book which is otherwise credible ; 
we feel bound also to examine more closely ttie actual 
manner in which it is demonstrated that this mirade-story 
ae well as the others in the Fourth Qospet and in the 
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Bible generally do not deserve to be believed. In the last 
resort most people, we may be sure, rely in this matter on 
the idea that miracles are quite impossible. But the idea 
is not so firmly established as is commonly supposed. At 
the outset, it is certainly remarkable that it does 
not have the slightest lufluence on one who believes in 
miracles. Kow we might say that the person who believes 
in miracles is unable to think correctly. But even his 
opponent will feel that his own case is not very Rtroog 
when a miracle-story is brought to his notice which is 
attested by people who are worth considering, and when he 
has nothing betterto say against it than, " Ah yee, but there 
are no such things as miracles," without being able to show, 
in this particular occurrence, how what seems miraculous 
in it can have arisen in a natural way. This reflection 
may lead us to what — regarding the matter from a strictly 
scientific standpoint — lies at the root of this question. 

If we are to be able to say that a matter has been proved, 
it is necessary that it should have been proved by facts. 
In the case of a miracle-story, for example, we consider it 
to have been really proved that nothing miraculous 
happened, only when we have found the same phenomeDon 
reappearing a second time and are certain that here no 
other than quite natural causes have operated. We call 
this kind of proof, proof from experience. The other kind 
is known as proof from reasoning. Whoever uBea the 
hitter in support of the contention that there are no miracles 
will say either, that the laws of Kature are unalterable, and 
a miracle would be no miracle unless one or more of the 
laws of nature were suspended ; or he will say, it would be 
a contradiction of His character, rightly understood, if God 
were to suspend the laws of Nature the operation of which 
He has made so inviolable. 
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Let ua devote just a few words to the notion — unfortu- 
nately vBtj common among theologians — that a miracle ia 
not contrary to the laws of Nature, but that certain forces 
come into operation whiob are quite natural but are not as 
yet known to us. Of course in earlier times Electrici^ 
and quite & short time ago the Röntgen rays were not 
known to ua, and some occurrence due to these forces might 
easily have seemed miraculous, so that no man, even if he 
were only half-witted, would think of denying that all the 
forces of Nature are not as yet known to us. But what is 
the use of calling something a miracle which is due to 
forces like these which are quite natural, though still un- 
known to us ! These are miracles which no one in the world 
would regard as impossible. But the chief aim of those 
who pride themselves on believing in miracles is to dis- 
tinguish themselves in this way — to their own advantage — 
from those who do not believe in them and for this reason, 
in the opinion of their opponents, deserve to be called 
" infidels." That they have no right to make free with 
these quite natural but unknown forces, and by calling 
them to their aid to make miracles of as many occurrences 
as possible, is a fact that we need only mention in passing. 

Another favourite contention is that in working a miracle 
Ood only makes certain forces, which are natural and known 
to us, operate in an extraordinary way, just as a man does 
when he makes a clock strike before the hour by moving 
the hand. We refrain from insisting here that such inter- 
vention on the part of Ood would involve a breach in the 
natural order of things, for this reflection will not trouble 
those who imagine the natural order of things to be not 
something unconditionally willed by Ood, a part of His own 
nature, but a limitation imposed upon him (by whom ?), and 
whoare only satisfied, nay can only see in Him a living God 
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when (as happeus rarely enougb) He breaks through this 
limitation. But of course it is nothing better than a very 
DMve presumption to suppose that a miracle which realty 
deserves to be called one is prearranged by and adjusted to 
preconditions in exactly the same way as the premature 
striking of a clock. To produce bread for five thousand men 
— supposing that it were prearranged in some such way — 
flour, leaven, and heat must have been ready at hand. To 
increase the number of fish for the feeding, spawn and time 
for growth, or at least a good catch, and in any case heat, 
would again have been necessary ; to walk upon the sea 
some quality in the water would have been needed to ofier 
to the feet some power of resistance like that of a firm body ; 
for a cure there must have been in the body a condition 
quite different from that which favours the continuance of 
sickness, though for the most part we cannot exactly define 
the condition necessary for disease or recovery. We must 
thereftffe disregard euch statements, and reckon seriously 
with the fact that a miracle under all circumstances is a 
violation of the laws of Nature. 

But if any one who for this reason pronounces miracles 
to be impossible is asked how he would prove it, he can in 
reality make no other reply than this : " I have come to 
that oonclusion after using my reason to the best of my 
power." But this conclusion is not drawn by every one, 
whereas a fact of experience is recognised by all. And 
supposing he should say : " If the laws of Nature could ever 
cease to operate, there could no longer be any such study as 
Natural Science, we could no longer construct machines, 
and reckon on the working of a machine or of any other 
force in Nature " ; the answer would be somewhat as fol- 
lows : the point is not whether we can do all this, but^how 
the world is actually constituted ; if there are miracles in it, 
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the fact is that we cannot do an; of these things for 
certaJQ. 

Now it has been proved, and proved by experience, that 
we can do these things ; and whenever things do not work 
as the natural scientist or the technical worker expected, he 
regularly finds out afterwards that the fault is not with 
Nature, but that he himself has made a miscalcalation and 
been the cause of the failure. But, strictly speaking, what 
this means is only that the number of miracles, if miracles 
there are, must be very small, and moreover the fact only 
applies to the present time ; as regards the distant past, 
before every occurrence was observed as closely as it is now, 
one may still suppose that miracles happened in greater 
number. To try to dispute this with any prospect of sue- 
oeas, one should be able to investigate all the miracle-stories 
of the past which have come down to us, and to show the 
events to have been perfectly natural ; but we are no longer 
in a position to do this. In fact, even if we were, it would 
not help us sufficiently ; for miracles might have happened 
which have not been recorded at all. And were it possible 
to trace these also to natural causes, we should be powerless 
to prevent an event taking place to-morrow which we should 
be obliged to recognise as a miracle, and nothing would then 
be gained by the statement that there are no such things as 
miracles. A scientific caution therefore bids us in no case 
to make this statement a guiding principle. 

15. Must wb Believe in MiB&CLBsf 

But we have only reached this result quite proviaionally. 
It will take us a step further if I may be allowed to recall a 
personal experience. When I bad occasion some years ago 
to express the above ideas to my class at the Univendty, 
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as they left the olasB-room they shook their heads and 
said, "He belieree in miraclee." I had certainly given them 
credit for more intellif ence. To hold that it is not right 
to deny nnconditionally that miraclee are poaeible, and to 
believe that miracles do really happen, are two entirely 
different things. Ail that has been said ao far onlyamouats 
to saying that in forming my opinion about miracles I must 
not be gnided by general ideas, but by experience. But 
from experience I know for certain that I have never yet 
seen a miracle. I know also that pretty well all the miracles 
which are supposed to have happened in the present age 
have turned out, upon more careful inquiry, to be perfectly 
natural occurrences. I know too that the certainty with 
which the natural scientist and the technical worker reckon 
has never yet failed them. As regards the miracles of the 
past, I know that we can £nd no reason for supposing that 
miracles could have happened then more easily than to-day. 
In particular, I know that to say that Ood was obliged to 
use miracles for the purpose of proving Jesus to be the 
Saviour of the world is a bare assertion and cannot be 
proved. The Bible tells us that Paul, as well as Jesus, and 
very many ordinary persons in the Christian communities, 
and in fact — a still more important point— even the 
disciples of the Fhariseea and other contemporaries of Jesns, 
possessed the power of working miracles (Rom. rv, 19; 
2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 1 Cor. lii. 9 f., 28 ; Mt. lü. 27, vü. 22 f. ; 
Mk. ix. 38-40) ; and yet none of these was ever regarded 
as the Saviour. Had Jesus worked ever so many miracles, 
without being at the same time a physician of souls, I know 
that he would not have been worshipped as the Saviour, 
uid that we of to-day should not be called by his name. 

And what is the use of the knowledge we possess of so 
many other religions if we refuse to use it in order to find 
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out the origin of our owd ? Works of wonder are ascribed 
to every founder of a great religion of whose life we possess 
records, and they are often much more aatouading than 
those attributed to Jesus ; and — what is most remarkable 
here — in the case of each one of them utterances have at 
the same time been preserved in which he absolutely 
declines, as Jesus did (see above, p. 21 f.), to work 
miracles, and refers to them as matters of quite minor 
importance. 

In the case of Buddha the utterance is preserved : " I 
do not teach my disciples. Do miracles by means of your 
supernatural power . . ■ ; I say to them, Live by concealing 
your good works and making your sins to be seen." Con- 
fucius, the founder of the Chinese religion, or rather of 
their political and moral science, is reported to have said : 
" Investigate what is obscure, do what is wonderful, that 
later generations may say of it, I do not like these things." 
In the case of Zaratbustra, the founder of the Bersiau 
religion as committed to writing in the Zend-Avesta, we 
read : " Gtod said to me, If the king asks for a sign, do thou 
say, Only read the Zend-Avesta, and you will need no 
miracles." In the Koran we find Ood saying to Mnhammed : 
" Thy destiny is to preach and not to do miracles." 
Mnhammed appeals to God's great miracles, the rising and 
setting of the bud, the rain, the growth of the plants, and 
the birth of souls ; these are the true wonders to those who 
know what faith is.* Yery much that is told us about 
these founders of religion is untrustworthy. But th^e 
utterances deserve to be believed without question ; for 
who could bare invented them ? 

• Further information o 
Dot Erangeläim von Jetv in 
BuddJio-Lehre, 1SS2, pp. 23' 
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To these we may add in couclusioa the saying of Kaat, 
the founder of the newer philosophy : " Wise goTemments 
have at all times conceded, in fact have legally incorporated 
the notion in the public doctrines of religion, that in olden 
times miracles happened, but they have not allowed new 
miracles to happen. As regards new wonder-workers, they 
must have feared the effects they might have on the public 
peace and the established order." It is not difficult in the 
case of so clear a thinker to read between the lines : if, he 
would say, in olden times there had already been a wise 
government, it would nob have allowed miracles to happen 
even in those days. 

From which presupposition then ought we to start, if we 
wish to decide the question whether miracle-stories deserve 
belief? Strictly speaking, from none. But that is not 
possible. We always bring to the consideration of a sub- 
ject some kind of presupposition. After what has been 
said, this must not be to the effect that miracles are not 
possible. But it would be still worse to assume, that 
miracles may easily happen. One who starts with this 
presupposition will certainly regard many occurrences as 
miracles in which everything has been brought about by 
causes which are quite natural. If then we cannot avoid 
starting with a presupposition, it can only of course be one 
that has already stood its trial in other cases, not one which 
has never yet been tested. In the present case therefore 
it can only be this, that any miracle-Story we propose to 
examine will, presumably, admit of exactly the same 
natural explanation as others which we have so far been 
able closely to investigate. It is therefore not only permis- 
sible, but is our bounden duty, to try with all the means at 
our disposal to explain such matters by natural causes. 
While we do this, we must be ready to find a miracle if 
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necesaaiiy, but ouljr when there are iosurmountable ob- 

staolea to our regarding a matter otherwise. 

Until such obstacles arise, we are entitled to accept the 
two statements, (1) that the laws of Nature are unchange- 
able and (2) that Qod himself does not desire to suspend 
them by a miracle. Only we muet be clear on this point 
— that they are not matters which have been proved quite 
Bufficiently, but in spite of all that can be adi^inced in their 
favour, are never anything more than a belief. 

If we know a miraole-Btorj only from written accounts — 
which is the case with those of the Bible— the first ques- 
tion we must ask is, Do these accounts show themselves to 
be reliaUe in every detail ? For instance, it is not a 
matter of no importance, whether Jesus healed one blind 
man before he entered the city of Jericho (so Lk. xviii. 85- 
43) or healed him after ho left it {so Mk. i. 46-52), or 
whether he healed two blind men (so Mt. zx. 29-34) at 
the same place. Why should I take it for granted that 
the Evangelists or their authorities duly informed them- 
selves that it was really a case of blindness, when they are 
not agreed as to where and in the case of how many per- 
sona the thing was done ? Nor is it any more a matter of 
indifference whether on the evening after Jesus had healed 
Fater's wife's mother, people brought tdt the sick to him 
and he healed many of them (bo Mk. L S3-34), or whether 
they brought many and he healed atl (so Mt. viii. 16), or 
whether they brought all and he healed them ail (so Lk. iv. 
40). Nor again is it a matter of no importance whether 
he taught the multitude before the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (so Mk. vi. 34), or whether he healed their sick 
(so Mt. xiv. 14). We might continue thus for a long time 
if we wished to throw light on this aspect of the miracle- 
storira found in the Synaptics. But the points we ban 
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mentioned are only intended to aerve ta examples of the 
kind of thing we are obliged to take note of in tbe stories 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

16. SiLBKOB OF TBE SlNOPTIOS A8 TO IH£ M1BACI.E8 

As compared with the stories in the Synoptics, the only 
one in Jn. that can be said to contain an actual contradiction 
is that of Jesus' walking on the sea, since Jesus crossed not 
merely a part but tbe whole of the sea, and is not sapposed 
to have been taken into the boat (see above, p. 19 f.). In 
the other miracle stories in this Gospel (apart from that of 
the Feeding), contradictions are imposaible, because the 
Synoptics do not include the stories. But this silence on 
their part is the very thing that cannot fail to make us feel 
the most serious doubts. These miracles which are known 
only to the Fourth Oospel are actually the most stupendous 
recorded : the turning of the water into wine at Cana, the 
healing of the man who was thirty-eight years a paralytic 
at the Fool of Betbesda, the cure of the man born blind, 
and the raising of Lazarus. (It is difficult to say whether 
by the cure of the son of a royal official at Capernaum, 
iv. 46-54, the some event is intended as the cure of the son 
or servant of the centurion at Oapemaum in Mt. viii. 5-13 
and Lk. viL, 1-10 ; see p. 99 f.) 

Why these particular miracles should have been passed 
over by the Synoptics, if they really happened, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to imagine. What real arguments have 
those scholars who hold them to be true to offer, in order 
to explain the fact that there is not a word about them in 
tiie Synoptics i Once more it will be sufficient to fix our 
attention on the Baising of Lazarus. 
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We are told, for iastance, that among the great maas of 
peraoDS who were laieed (I) by Jesus, the Synoptista might 
easily have forgotten Lazarus ; or that they did not think 
themselves gifted enough to be aUe to gather up the pre- 
eminent importance of the event for the career of Jesus ; or 
that they did not credit themselves with sufficiently delicate 
and lively feeling to be able to report it worthily ; or that 
they were silent out of respect for the relatives of Lasarus 
who were still living {as if the story would not, on the con- 
trary, have redounded to their honour) ; or that they did 
not think themselves to be sufficiently well instructed as to 
the details ; or that the matter did not come to their ears 
because it took place before the arrival of the pilgrims from 
Galilee for the Easter festival (this would be to disregard 
XL 16, where it is expressly said that all the twelve dis- 
ciples of Jesus were present) ; or that it did Dot come to 
their ears because, when they arrived in Jerusalem, it was 
already too well known ; or that the plan which they 
followed in their Gospels, apart from the last week of the 
life of Jesns, did not allow of their reporting events in 
Judiea, but only those which happened in Galilee ; or that 
they were already aware that John, the beloved disciple ot 
Jesus, would write his Qospel after them, and they wished 
to leave him to relate the Baising of Lazarus. 

It could not really be shown in a more lamentable way 
that we cannot discover a single intelligible reason why the 
Synoptists have not related the Baising of Lazarus. To 
make such statements is at the same time to pronounce 
sentence that the event never happened. We see then that 
to arrive at this conviction it was not necessary to be shy 
c4 miracles ; the way in which the story is told is in itoelt 
quite sufficient for our conclusion. And this is equally true 
of the other mirade stories which are found only in Jn. 
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17. Ths Mibaoles ih Jn. Sthbouc. 

But why does Jn. introduce such incredible matters ! Is 
it purely from a delight id the wonderful ? Is it from the 
idea that Jeeua could only in this way hare ahowD himself 
to be the Saviour ? Certainly he held this idea, and even 
attached importance to it (see p. 20 f.). But we should be 
doing him a great wrong, if we were disposed to think this 
his sole motive for telling us that such miracles yrexo 
worked by Jesus. The fact that he describes so few in 
detul is itself an argument agaiust this. But he also 
makes us realise clearly that each of these miracles has a 
deeper sense, a symbolic meaning; that is to say, that it is 
meant to express a religious idea in a picture as it were. 
In the case of the Raising of Lazarus, be himself has 
supplied in the clearest manner the legend to the picture. 
Martha expresses to Jesus clearly, if shyly, her hope that 
he will raise her brother : " Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died. And even now I know that 
whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, Ood will give thee" 
(xi. 21 t.y Jesus answered, "Thy brother shall rise 
again." Ifartha rejoins, " I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day." And thereupon Jesus 
said to her, " I am the resurrection and the life : he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die." 
Here therefore we have the well-known and beautiful idea 
in the Fourth Oospet of that eternal life, in a deeply 
spiritual sense, which, through faith in Jesus, begins even 
during this earthly existence, and not merely after death, 
and which cannot be interrupted 1^ the death of the body 
(ep. further especially v, 24). 
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la it the same thing when Lazarus is immediately after- 
wards sammoned to come forth from the grave ? By no 
means. Lazarus receives back the life of the body ; but 
that spiritually eternal life of which we have spoken is a 
treasure which is stored in the depth of one's heart. To 
call Idzarus back to life, one of the greatest miraculous 
interventions in the laws of Nature was required ; to bring 
to birtb the spiritually eternal life of which we have spoken, 
only faith was needed. Lazarus can do nothing to help 
himself to come forth from the grave ; whoever wishes to 
have the spiritually eternal life, must himself do his beet 
within his own heart to call forth faith. Sooner or later 
Lazarus must die again ; the spiritually eternal life, once 
gained, can never again be lost. Finally, Lazarus is only 
one man, and though we are certain that Jesus loved all 
other men, yet he is obliged to leave them all in the grave ; 
but the spiritually eternal life is to be denied to no one. 
In brief, the thought of that eternal life which Jesus here 
speaks of as the essence of his message to Martha rises high 
as the heavens above the work which he afterwards per- 
forms on Lazarus; so high that it has even been thought 
that the two things were not originally connected, and that 
the Baising of Lazarus was inserted in the original book of 
Jn. by a later writer. That is of course a great mistake. 
Both belong together very well, but only in the same way 
as a deeply spiritual thought belongs to the picture which 
gives it clear, if inadequate, expression in a visible occur- 
rence. 

Imagine a painter who wishes by means of his art to 
represent the thought: "Whosoever believes on me will 
live, even though he dies, and whosoever lives and believes 
on me will never die." Can he represent the feeling of his 
heart on canvas? What better symbol will he choose than 
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the summoning of Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, from the 
grave ? And is he obliged to make it real to our eyes in 
an obscure and indistinct way, because he does not suppose 
that the event really happened, but only wifihes to awaken 
an idea in the soul of the beholder ? We shall call him 
nothing better than a bungler, if he tails to represent, in a 
otirring way, how Jesus, while the onlookers are nervously 
expectant, stands in front of the sepulchre and cries out 
with arm upraised, " Lazarus, come forth," while behind 
the stone door, wbicb has been rolled aside from the 
hollow vault, is seen the figure of the dead man wrapped 
in bands. And are we ready to reproach the author of the 
Fourth CFoBpel for using his art with equal vigour and 
effectiveness — the art of painting with words, instead of 
with the brush ? Are we ready to reproach him, because 
we do not believe that what he paints on his canvas really 
happened, and because perhaps he also did not believe it "i 

Did he also not believe it ? That would certainly be the 
most noteworthy aspect of the matter. Before we enter 
mora closely into the question whether we ought to 
think this, we must take a wider surrey. Clearly, the 
Raising of Lazarus is by no means the only instance in 
which a miracle is used to represent an Idea. On the ocm- 
trary, this point of view can be applied very easily to all 
the miracle-stories of the Fourth Gospel ; and for the moat 
part the Evangelist himself supplied us with a very clear 
clue. The legend which should be inscribed under the 
picture of the healing of the man born blind is found in 
viii. 12; "I am the light of the world : he that foUoweth 
me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light 
of life " (cp. ix. 5, 39). The Feeding of the Five Thousand 
is explained in the discourses attached to it, vi. 26-35a, 
36-5Ia, as a spiritual enjoyment of the person of Jesus, 
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he being deecribed as the true bread that comee from 
heaven : people must take hU whole nature into themselves, 
or in other words, must believe in him (vi. 28 f.). At the 
same time the Feeding is here meant to represent the 
Supper; if this were not so, there could not be mention in 
vi. 516-58 o( the eating of Jesus' flesh and at the same 
time of the drinking {cp. what is already said in vL 355) 
of his hlood, not a word having been said in the Feeding of 
the Five Xbousand to the effect that Jesus handed a cup to 
the disciples. Here indeed emerges the quite remarkable 
fact that Jesus, about the time of the second Passover 
feast, which occurred during his public ministry (vi. 4), 
gives hie disciples an explanation of the meaning of the 
Supper, which, according to the same Gospel, be did not 
celebrate with them at all, and according to the Synoptics 
not until a year later ; yet the discourses in chapter vi. 
do not permit of the least doubt that the Supper is really 
alluded to. 

£ut if this is once assured, it is no longer difScult to 
recognise also the deeper meaning of Jesus' Walking on the 
Sea, which is linked to the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
as an event of the sameevening. True, it might be thought 
that it has simply been taken over from the Synoptics, 
where also it follows the Feeding. £ut, as a matter of 
fact, Jn. does not repeat other miracle-st>ories found in the 
Synoptics. His repetition of this one, however, fits in very 
well with bis purpose. When the Supper is celebrated at 
one and the same time in the most diverse places throughout 
the whole of Ohristendom, it is presupposed everywhere that 
Jesus is present at the celebration. Yet this could not be, if 
he were subject to the laws by which man is confined to the 
limits of space. Now, no single story in the Synoptics better 
expresses the idea that he was not so limited than that of 
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the walking on the Bea ; coDBequently, it is certaiDlj meant 
to serve .to support the belief that at ever; celebration of 
the Supper Jesus is really near to his followers. 

In the case of the sick man at the Pool of Betbesda we 
have a clue as to how we are to understand his sickness, as 
r^pirds the time it had lasted. For thirty-eight years the 
people of Israel had been obliged, as a punishment for their 
disobedience to Qod, to wander in the wilderness, without 
being permitted to set foot on the promised land o! Canaan 
(Deut. i. Si f., ii. 11). The sick man thus represents the 
Jewish people, and in the five porticoes of the house in 
which he has so long hoped for a cure (Jn. t. 2) we may 
easily recognise the £ve books of Moses, obedience to which 
had been no help to the people. Jesus was the first to be 
able to bring to an end the period of their banishment from 
the land of peace and quiet; but since the people had 
opposed the will of God, he was obliged to say first, " Wilt 
thou be whole ? " (v. 6). 

The wine into which Jesus changed the water at Cana is 
then, of course, the new, glowing and inspiring religion 
which Jesus puts in the place of a weak Judaism. With 
this is grouped — and not without intention — the expulsion 
of the dealers and moneychangers from the fore-court of the 
Temple (ii. 1-11, 13-22). It was this act that showed 
most clearly how necessary it was to displace the old 
religion. 

Again, with the healing at the Fool of Betbesda is con- 
nected that of the son of the royal official at Capernaum 
(iv. 46-54; t. 1-18). In order also to understand this 
miracle-story, the last that remains in Jn., we must take 
note of the points in which it dlflTers from that concerning 
the Centurion at Oapernaum in Mt. (viii. 5-13) and Lk. (vii. 
1-10), a story which so manifestly lies at the root of it that 
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perhaps the same event may be Buppoeed to be ioteuded ia 
both caaes. This centurioD ia a Gentile, who by bis faith 
excels and puts the Jews to shame. In Jn., howeTer, there 
appears in his place an officer of the king (so we read in 
Jd. aain Mk. Ti. 14; Mt. ziv. 9 inexactly Job tead of "of 
the prince " ; see Mt. xiv. 1 ; Lk. iu. 1, 19), Herod Antipaa 
eS Qalilee, and we must take him to be a Jew, once, if he 
were not, the contrary would have been expressly stated. 
By his faith he also distinguishes himself, though nob like 
the centurion by excelling all Jews, but only those who 
wish to see signs and wonders before they will believe in 
Jeeus' divine power. At first, no doubt in order to prove 
himi Jesus assumes that he shares the same disposition 
(iv. 48), but the man frees himself from this suspicion by 
taking Jesus at his word, when he says that be will make 
his son whole. We must, therefore, see in him a picture 
of that better section of the Jewish people which intercedes 
for the sick section ; that is to say, for those who do not 
believe in Jesus. The latter is represented by the son of 
the official, just as in the other case it is by the sick man at 
Bethesda. Just because the sick man of the first story, 
like the sound official who makes petition for him, repre- 
sents a section of the Jewish people, he must be described 
as his son and not as his servant, as in the case of the 
centurion of Capernaum according to Lk., and perhaps also 
according to Mt. Though the Greek word in Mt. (pait) 
may mean, not merely servant, but, equally well, son, and 
Jn. might keep this second meaning because it suited him 
better. 
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18. The Feedino a Fact for Jn. m sfitb of all? 

Thus in all the mirocle-storieB of the Fourth Gospel, a 
deeper thought can be recognised which they present 
vividly to us as in a picture. Now, as regards the problem 
suggested above (p. 97), when we were dealing with the 
Batsing of I<aEarus, whether in spite of all that has been 
said, the author held them to be actual occurrences, for the 
present this at least is clear, that the interest in the ques- 
tion whether u miracle really happened becomes secondary 
at once, if the mimcle is used to represent nothing more 
than an idea. And so we discover in these stories some 
discord in the thought of the Fourth Evangelist, Side by 
side with the absolute value that he attaches to Jesus' works 
of wonder being recognised as real occurrences (p. 21), we 
note a certain indifference to the matter. Nor is it neces- 
sary to base this conclusion entirely upon our present 
examination ; he has given even more definite eipi-eseion to 
this indifiTerence in other places. When many in Jerusalem 
believed on Jesus on account of his works of wonder, he did 
not trust himself unto them (U. 33 f.), and Thomas, who 
would not believe on Jesus' resurrection until he had touched 
Lis wounds, was told, " Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed " (xx. 27-2!)). If we felt ourselves 
absolutely bound to go farther and to conjecture that Jn. 
first conceived his picture» in his own brain, just as a 
modem painter does, it would liardly be thinkable that 
afterwards he could have believed what he had depicted to 
be real events. What then is the truth ? 

Something more certain from which to statt in this 
matter is found in the Synoptics. According to Mk. 
(viii. 14-Sl) the discipleo, when they journeyed across the 
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Lake of Qalilee, had forgottea to take bread. Jesus then 
says to them : " Take heed, beware of the leaveii of the 
Pharisees and the leaveu of Herod " (or aocording to Mt. xri. 
6, " and the leaven of the Sadduoees'^. They imagine that 
he wishes to warn them against procuring loaves from the 
Pharisees and the others. Jesus notes this and says, " Do 
ye not perceive nor understand? . . . and do ye not 
remember ? When I brake the five loaves among the five 
thousand, how many baskets (full of broken pieces) took 
ye up ? . . . And when the seven among the four thousand, 
how many baskets took ye ap ? " (bo according to Mt.). 
" Do ye not yet understand ! " Mt. fittingly completes 
Jesus' utterance thus : " that I spake not to you concern- 
ing bread ? But beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Then understood they how that he bade them 
not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the teaching of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees." 

Shortly befoi«, Mk. and Mt. have recounted the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand and that of the Four Thousand as 
actual occurrences. When Jesus now reminds the disciples 
of these, tbejr must have been confirmed in their first 
thought, that by the leaven of which they were to beware 
he meant real loaves, and must have believed that, to make 
up for the omission, he wonid procure them loaves in aa 
wonderful a way as he had done in the case of the two 
Feedings. Now, it would in itself be very surprising that 
Jesus should have offered to repair a piece of forgetfuluess 
OQ the part of the disciples by exercising his miraculous 
power. In such a case, we certainly could not speak of a 
higher divine purpose for which he used this miracubus 
power, and say that he was actuated by love and compas- 
sion. But such reflections are not really necessary. The 
result of Jesus' calling to mind the two Feedings is this : 
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the disciples see that he does not wish to speak of loaves; 
and this is simply impossible. Have the ETangelista, then, 
told ua aomelhiug that is meaningless? That would be 
equally iDConceivable. How can they have come to say the 
contrary of what is as clear as daylight ? 

The solution of the riddle is, however, not so difficult 
after all ; we must only have the courage to think out the 
ideas of tbe story to the end. If the disciples by that of 
which Jesus reminds them are made to see that by leaven 
Jesus did not mean lonves but teaching, then in those 
earlier cases they cannot have seen and eaten loaves, but 
must simply have heard about loaves — and have heard 
too that the loaves meant teaching. In other words, the 
things of which they were reminded (and rightly reminded), 
when they thought of the Feedings, were not events in the 
life of Jesus, but discourses, in which he had compared his 
teaching with bread, by which the soul is satisQed. Now 
it suddenly dawns upon us also why more bread is said to 
have remained over than there was at first. Had tbe bread 
been real, this would have been a pure miracle. On the 
other hand, when Jesus propounds his teaching, it is quite 
natural that it should arouse new ideas in the minds of his 
hearers, and awaken new impulses; and that they them- 
selves, enriching what they had heard by their own experi- 
ences and feelings, should carry it farther. 

It b not enough, therefor^ to see that the two miracle 
stories were certainly one at the beginning, and only came 
to be regarded as two distinct events at a later date when 
through the carelessness of the narrators the number of 
the partakers, of the loaves, and of the baskets of broken 
pieces, was changed. We must go farther and declare, in 
all seriousness, that no miraculous feeding took place, nor 
even a feeding which merely appeared miraculous. It 
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woald he tempting to us to ezplam the matter by eup- 
posiag that very many pereons in the crowd were pro- 
vided with more provisions than Jeeus and his disciplee, and 
that Jesus' example simply iadaced them to place these at 
hia diBpoeal. But had this been the case, the disciples could 
just as little, by being reminded of it, have been led to 
understand that by leaven Jeeua meant teaching, as they 
could by being reminded of a real miracle of feeding. 

The only miraculous feature in the stories of the Feed- 
ings is therefore this : that by the side of them the story 
of the leaven of the Pharisees should also have found a 
place in the Gospels. Certainly Mk. and Mt. have not 
proved themselves very careful here ; the words " Do ye 
not perceive V apply to them also. But we have no reason 
to complain of them. If they had noticed the contradiction, 
they would certainly not have omitted the stories of the 
Feedings, but, rather, the oarrative under consideration ; 
and it would then have been much harder for us to recog- 
nise the real situation. In reality, they have faithfully 
preserved the narrative, because it liad been transmitted to 
them. And we must recognise this with the greater satis- 
faction, because in other places in their Oospels we have 
been obliged to note many arbitrary alterations in the 
accounts, and because, again, it has not been possible for 
them to preserve correctly other matter, they themselves 
having become acquainted with it in & distorted form. 
Thus, for example, exactly what was narrated about Jesus' 
discourse concerning that remarkable bread (the teaching) 
which, when it was divided and partaken of, did not decrease 
but increased, will certainly at a very early date have been 
misunderstood by people who were not present, ju£t as the 
Synoptists have misunderstood it, by including it in their 
books as a miraculous event. 
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How does what has been said help ns to answer the 
question. In spite of the fact that to Jn. the Feeding was 
in part a representation ot the spiritnal appropriation of 
the nature of Jesus, and in part a representation of the 
Supper, did he regard it as a real event? In any case, we 
linow at least that if he did so, he was wrong. But since 
there was a time when it was known that it was not a real 
event, it is not altogether inconceivable that Jn. too derived 
this knowledge from that time. On the other hand, this 
again is hardlj likely, for the Syuoptista themselves no 
longer possessed the knowledge, and Jn. did not write until 
after them and drew upon them. Such reflections there- 
fore will hardly clear up our question. Nor is there any 
other way of fathoming the inmost thought of the Fourth 
Evangelist : and if we could dig deeper perhaps we might 
not find harmony and clearness, but simply a struggle 
between two points of view, the literal and the purely 



But it is quite sufficient that to Jn. the story of the 
Feeding, regarded from one of these two points of view, 
serres merely to represent something spiritual. In this 
way he has in fact approached quite near, though perhaps 
in a very roundabout way (if he regards the Feeding as an 
actual event), to what we know from the Synoptists to 
have been the moat original version — namely, that Jesus 
himself referred to the Feeding with bread simply as a 
figure -of-speech for the satisfaction of the soul by his teach- 
ing. The point of view in Jn. does not, it is true, agree 
with this quite exactly ; but very much is gained already 
when we find him attaching no decisive value to the miracle 
as such. And the relatively slight divergence from the 
ideas of Jesus is at the same time characteristic of the 
general spirit of the Fourth Gospel. What, in Jesus' 
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opinion, is offered to men to satisfy their Boubi is his teacli- 
ing ; what is offered them in Jn. ia hia person. To Jn. 
eTerjthing centreB round hb person ; and even when he finds 
the Supper represented in the story of the Feeding, he 
im&ginea that when it ie celebrated, it is the person of 
Jesus that in some mysterious way the partaker receives 
into himself. 



19. Abe the otheb Mihaclbs Facts por Jh. ? 

We must quote yet another passage from the Synoptics to 
elucidate the question as to what opinion the Fourth Evan- 
gelist held with regard to the miracle-stories. When John 
the Baptist was in prison, he sent his disciples to Jesus to 
ask whether he was the promised Saviour, or whether they 
must look for another. We must remember here that, from 
the time of the baptism of Jesus, John could not have been 
clear on this matter (see p. 79 f.). The answer of Jesus is 
almost verbally identical in Mt. (xi. 4-6) and in Lk. 
(vii. 22 f.) : " Qo your way and tell John the things which 
ye do hear and see : the blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and 
the dead are raised up and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them. And blessed is he whosoever shall find 
none occasion of stumbling in me." Could Jesus have done 
anything more calculated to destroy the effect of his words 
than, in bis list of works of wonder which reaches a climax 
in the awakening from the dead, to specify at the end d 
them preaching to the poor, that is to say, something quite 
ordinary, something not at all wonderful, something which 
could not make the slightest impression on the disciples of 
John as an answer to their question whether he was the 
promised Saviour, their ideas of his superhuman power 
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beiog what they were. Or may we Buppose that the Evan- 
gelists have inappropriate!; added this from clumsiuese ? 
Assuredly not. They have token the greatest possible care 
that we should read in their books of all the five classes of 
wonders which Jesus enumerates before this answer to the 
Baptist. 

Now, in both consistently (Mk. omits the whole story of 
the Baptist's messengers) there appear before this date 
only the healing of a leper (Mt. viii. 1-4 ■> Lk. y. 12-14) 
and of paUied men (Mt. viii. 6-13 = Lk. vii. 1-10; 
Mt. ix. 1-8-Lk. V. 17-26); and in Mt. (is. 18-26), besides 
these, in agreement with the order of events in Mk. 
(v. 21-43), the awakening of the daughter of Jairus. This 
Lk. introduces too late for the answer to the Baptist's 
question (not until viii. 40-56). But, instead of it he has 
introduced earlier (vii. 11-17) the awakening of the young 
man at Koin, about which Mt. and even Mk. say nothing at 
all. On the other hand, Mt. iz. 27-31 introduces the 
healing of two blind men anda dumb man, about which Lk. , 
and even Mk. are silent. In Jesus' enumeration there is 
no dumb man, but mention is made of the deaf ; since, how- 
ever, both are described by tho same Qreek word {kopkSa), 
there do, as a matter of fa^t, appear in Mt. before chapter xi. 
all the ailments mentioned by Jesus. In Lk. the blind 
and the deaf are omitted. Instead of this, Lk. tells us 
in vii. 21 that in the presence of the messengers of the 
Baptist Jesus healed many blind and other ailing persons, 
about whom there is not a word in Mt. 

Both Evangelists, therefore, although in complete dis- 
agreement with each other, have been at pains to make Jesus' 
enumeration appear literally true; and, this being so, could 
they have deprived it of its whole force by making so un- 
suitable an addition (concerning the preaching to the poor) ? 
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Or was it perhaps later copyists who did this ? But even 
in their case, the matter would be equally inexplicable. 

There is here again, as in the question of Jesus' utterance 
about leaven, only one solution : the meet striking and 
seemingly the most embarrassiag version must be the most 
original. Jesus himself must have added, "and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them." But he could only have 
done so if all the previously mentioned persons are on the 
same level, that is to say, if he meant spiritually blind, 
spiritually lame, spiritually leprous, spiritually deaf, and 
spiritually dead. And here again, just as in the case of the 
stories of feeding, the concluding words are intelligible only 
on this understanding, " Blessed is he whosoever finds none 
occasion of stumbliog in me" : this means that the Baptist 
should not take offence at Jesus for Coming forward in such 
simple guise, as a mere teacher and prophet, and should recog- 
nise him as the promised Saviour, in spite of his humble 
appearance. This, in truth, was why John had had doubts 
on the matter. In thinking of the promised Messiah, he 
thought, aa hts whole race did, of a person who would come 
forward with superhuman power, drive the Bomans from 
the land and set up a mighty kingdom, in which the Jews 
would reign. 

Here then we have a new instance how utterances of 
Jesus have often been faithfully preserved in the Synoptics. 
In this saying we may depend upon it that we have the 
words of Jesus in all essentials, particularly in their con- 
clusion, just as he spoke them (the question whether he 
enumerated at the beginning one ailment more or less need 
not detain us) ; and this is the more noteworthy, since the 
Evangelists have entirely misunderstood it, and have made 
great efforts to show that their misunderstanding is right. 
At the same time, we have in it a netv example of the way in 
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which Jesus av'ailed himself of figurative language which 
might easily be misunderstood, aud which actually was 
understood in auch a mauner that objective works of 
wonder were euppoeed to be intended when be had spoken 
merely of spiritual ezperifnces unaccompanied by any 
miracle. 

For the Fourth Gospel, therefore, we have here a founda- 
tion upon which to build if we would assiune that not only 
the feeding of the five thousand, but also the healing of the 
man bom blind, of the man paralysed for thirty-eight years, 
of the son of the royal official, and the awakeniog of Lazarus, 
were from the first meant to deecribe merely the healing of 
souls. It makes no difference, of course, if the son of the royal 
official is described as suffering, not from one of the ailments 
enumerated in Mt. xi. 5, but from a fever. In fact, by 
recognising this figurative stj'le of speech, we may also 
venture to seek such an explanation of the last remaining 
miracles of the Fourth Gospel, the turning of water into 
wine at Cana, and Jesus' walking on the sea, even though 
these are not miracles of healing. 

We may not, of coui«e, in any case go as far rs to sup- 
pose that all these stories, in their figurative meaning, 
actually came from Jesus himself. Had they done so it 
would be inconceivable that about most of them the 
Synoptics should know nothing. What we gather, there- 
font, is at most this, that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
still had correct information as to the metaphorical style 
in which Jesus delighted to express himself, and that he 
copied this in the spirit of his master. At the same time, 
it is true, we must reckon fully with the possibility that he 
did not gain this by first-hand knowledge of Jesus' style of 
speech, but in the roundabout way described above : he 
believed that in all his miracle-stories he had to do with 
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real erents ; not nntil later did tbey become to him fignree 
for mere ideas, and the queetion whether they really hap- 
pened become of but seoondary importance. Not even now 
are we able to oome to a decision upon these two pointa of 
view ; perhaps indeed, as already intimated, Jn. could not 
himself have said which of them he had finally adopted. 



30. TRjDiTioira known only to Jn. ? 

In any case we must be quite clear that at tbe root of 
each of the two point» of view there are quite distinct pre- 
euppoeitioDS. If Jn. from the first gave forth his mirade- 
stories merely as the figurative clothing of religious ideas, 
then we may be all the more certain that he invented 
them himself ; he could not have had them from the lips 
of Jesus, for had that been their source the Synoptics also 
would have given them. If, on the other hand, Jn. re- 
garded them as real events, then they must have come to 
him from some authorities in whom be had confidence. Is 
it possible perhaps to decide now which of the two suppo- 
sitions is right ? In other words, is there a tradition c<m- 
ceming the Life of Jesus which was known only to Jn, and 
remained unknown to the Synoptics ! 

The far-reaohing importance of this question can be 
realised at once. If Jn, was acquainted with such a tradi- 
tion, he may have derived from it all that he has in addition 
to what tbe Synoptics tell us ; and in this much else is 
included besides the miracle narratives we have been con- 
sidering. On this basis very many people immediately 
think they may assume that all these additional matters 
are also historical. But the pleasure which they thus give 
themselves is premature. Supposing that Jn, drew from 
a tradition — for the time being we are willing to a 
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that he did — hare we then disposed of the question, Wb; 
do the Synoptics know nothing about this tradition ! Who 
was the firat to know of it? Was it the Apostle John? 
Could he really, in Jesus' lifetime, have noted certain 
things of which Peter and Üie other apostles had no experi- 
ence? And yet the Synoptists themselves drew from the 
communications of the Apostles or of their disciples I We 
might acquiesce, if the things which appear only in the 
Fourth Qospel were all minor matters, In that case, we 
might think that to the other Apostles or to the Synoptics 
they seemed to be unimportant. But the healing of the 
man bom blind, the healing of the man palsied for 
thirty-eight years, the raising of Lazarus, the farewell 
discourses of Jesus, the washing of the disciples' feet on the 
last evening of his life, etc. ! 

Or can we believe that some worshipper of Jesus — not 
-further known to ns — outside the circle of his twelve 
apostles, observed all these things, one, for instance, as 
people of late hare been fond of suggesting, who lived in 
Judna, and, having nothing to tell us about Galilee, had all 
the more to tell us about what Jesus did in Jud»a? Of 
such an one it would be equally true to say that he 
could have observed nothing which the apostles did not 
also know of. Does not the Fourth Gospel say continually 
that they were all present on all these occasions? 

It is thus, beides, quite immaterial whether we assume 
the eye-witness in question (whether we think of him as 
the apostle John or as one who was not an apostle) to have 
written the Fourth Qospel himself or only to have given 
information to the author. In no case can what this 
person alone tells us be derived from actual observation <tf 
the events ; for, if it were, we should read of it in the 
Synoptics as well. 
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It may, nevertheless, have come to the Fourth Evan- 
gelist ly tradition. The idea that a tradition moat in all 
ciroumBtances be correct is a very curious one. He to 
whom it IB delivered may bold it to be correct ; but before 
it reached him an error may have crept in. In view of 
what has been said, only on this preeuppoeitiou is It worth 
while to speak of a tradition known only to the Fourth 
Evangelist. If we call it a " Johannine tradition," we 
must not be understood to mean that it started from the 
apostle John, but simply that it came by tradition to the 
Fourth Evangelist whom we, depending again upon a 
tradition, call John. 

21. AlCFLIPICATION OF TEE StOBT OF LAZARUS ON THE 

Basis of Le. 

But instead of instituting general inquiries into such a 
tradition, we will at once show by examples how we may 
very easily think of the matter. We do not by any means 
assert that it must really have so happened ; it is quite 
sufficient if it may have so happened. We will start again 
with the most instructive stoty in the Fourth Gospel, that 
of the Baising of I^lkatub. His name reminds us of the 
parable in Lk. (zvi. 19-31), in which a Lazarus appears by 
the side of a rich man. At first sight the two narratives 
seem to be radic^y different : in Lk. we have before us a 
figure in a parable, in Jn. a real person ; in Lk. a poca* and 
sick man who after his death is compensated for his suffer- 
ings, in Jn. a man for whom neither sufferings nor campen- 
satitm come in question. But the two figures have at any 
rate one point of contact. The rich man in Lk. (zvi. 27- 
Sl)in his torment wishes Abraham to send lAzarus back to 
earth to warn the brethren of the rich man. Abraham 
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answers, "the; have Moses and tbe prophets; let them 
hearthem," The rich man objects : "Nay, father Abraham, 
bat if one go to them from, the dead, they will repent." 
Abraham, however, decides that " if they hear not Moees 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one rise 
from the dead." 

Let OS now imagine this parable to have been discussed 
in a sermon. It is not difficult to conjecture what may 
have been said. The brothers of the rich man who have 
Moeea and the prophets are, of course, the Jewa. The 
preacher had thus a most excellent opportunity of proving 
the truth of Abraham's concluding words, to the effect that 
even one who hod risen from the dead would not induce 
them to repent. Jesus had aotoally risen, and, notwith- 
standing, the Jews, with trifling exceptions, had rejected 
his preaching, though so many heathen had accepted it. 
Now if Lasarus, in answer to the request of the rich man, 
bad been sent back to earth to preach to his brethren, he 
would have been made to do in the parable what, according 
to the belief of Christiaas, Jesus in reality did by his 
refiurrection. If the preacher reckoned on bis hearers' 
poeseedng some intelligence, he may perhaps, with raised 
finger, bave continued the parable thus : " as a matter of 
fact, lAzarus has risen, and the brethren of the rich man 
have not listened to him." Some hearer who had not 
understood the delicate meaning of this turn — it may even 
bave been a woman hearer — then went home, we may 
further imagine, and said : " To-day the preacher said that 
Idzams has arisen." " Beally, euch a thing I have never 
beard." " But he said so without a doubt." " Who 
awakened him then t " " He did not say that. But who 
shotdd have awakened him , if it was not Jesus himself % " 

In this way the kernel of the narrative in Jn. was 
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provided: lAzarua has been awakened bjr Jesus. And 
without any idea of deception or forgery, without even any 
censurable indulgence in phantasies, but purely from a 
very excusable misnnderetaDding! We need not go on 
describing further how one little feature after another may 
have, now and again, been added. Let it suffice that this 
may very well have happened ; and again without any idea 
of deception, but purely with the idea that the thing cannot 
well have happened in any other way. For instance, what 
was more natural than that lAzarus, before his death, 
should have been ill, and that Jesus should have been 
informed of this ? If we only imagine a sufficient number 
of people contributing to the story, and adding one detail 
after another, the Fourth Evangelist in the end need only 
have dotted the i's, so to say, in order to get the story in 
due form into his book. 

This consideration is by no means unimportant. It re- 
lieves him of the charge of having himself invented the 
whole narrative. Certainly we could not shrink from 
making this charge, if the attempt we have made above, to 
explain the matter differently, might not be considered 
successful ; for the fact that I^zarus was not awakened, 
we do not now, after all that has been said, need to prove. 
In fact, we should have to ask ourselves whether this re- 
proach of having invented the whole narrative would really 
be a reproach, since quite certainly we could not reproach 
the preacher in question with it, if, relying on the intelli- 
gence of his hearers, he carried the parable of Lk. a step 
further and said, Lazarus has arisen. But we have pre- 
ferred our own theory because it has enabled us to assume 
that the raising of Lasarus was " delivered " to the Fourth 
Evangelist as a real miracle, and because we can understand 
better how, at least in msjiy passages of his book, be oould 
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attach 60 much importance to the fact of this and the other 
miracles having really happened (p. 20 f.). 

22. Otiieb Amplifications is Js. 

Tahiug next the narrative of the healing of the man 
born blind, its origin could easily be understood on the sup- 
position that some preacher discussed a story of the healing 
of another blind man taken from the Synoptics, and held the 
Jewish people to be meant by the man. Id that case, it 
was very natural for him to say that this blind man was so 
from his birth. In a quite similar way, indeed, the discourse 
of Stephen (Acte vii.) aims at showing that the Jewish 
people had mistaken the will of Ood from the first. Some 
hearer who was not too attentive might easily have 
gathered from the discourse that Jesus had really healed 
a man who was blind from birth. In this particular case, 
however, we are in a position to say further how some of 
the details in the narrative in Jn. may have arisen. In 
Mk. viii. 33~25 we read that a blind man was made to 
see by Jesus, not at once but by degrees. If a preacher 
enlarged upon this, he might easily reach the thought : 
the spiritually blind only succeed gradually in recognising 
Jesus, the person who makes them whole. The thought 
is in Jn. iz. 17, 31-33, 33 expressed in such a way 
that the healed man at first regards Jesus only as a 
prophet and a devout man sent by God, and only in the 
end comes to perceive that he is the Son of man, in other 
words, the Saviour of the world. Further, from the same 
passage in Mk. the point in Jn. ix. 6 is borrowed, that 
Jesus' spittle served as the remedy. The only new features 
are the way in which this is used, and the washing of the 
eyes in the Fool of Shiloah. 
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For the story of the maniage-feaBt at Oana also (ii. 1-11) 
ther« were BtartiDg-paints in the Mew Testament. Id the 
future kiugdom of eternal happineaa people drink wine 
(Mk. xiv. 26), Figuratively, the new religion which Jesus 
introduces has already (in Mk. ii. 22) been compared with 
new wine which ought not to be poured into old akins ; 
and the time during which Jesus is with his friends, 
whether in the present or in the future, is here (Mk. ii. 19) 
and elsewhere (Rev. ziz. 7 ; Jn. iii. 29) described as a 
marriage festival. If we may beheve that the Fourth 
Evangelist built his narrative upon tbeee foundation 
stones, some one who was familiar with the figurative style 
of speech, or a number of such people, before Jn. may 
easily have done the same; and in that case the whole 
aocount would have been handed on to Jn. as a real 

The origin of the story of the healing at the Pool of 
Bethesda we may suppose to have been rather different 
(v. 1-16). Here a preacher may not have started with 
some parable which had been handed down as coming from 
the mouth of Jesus. But he might certainly have taken 
the story in the Old Testament (Deut. ii. 14) as his starting- 
point, according to which the people of Israel, in punish- 
ment of its disobedience, was obliged to wander in the 
wilderness for thirty-eight years. Thus, in a figurative 
discourse, having in view all the wliile the people's whole 
history down to his own time, he might have described the 
nation as a sick person, who for thirty-eight years had 
been bed-ridden. Five porticoes — thus he went on per- 
haps to recall the five books of Moses, by obedience to 
which the Jews hoped to be made blessed — had the house 
in which he lay, but he did not become well ; often as the 
water was stiried, which held out to him tbe hope of a 
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euro, there was never any one there to help him to step in, 
until JoBua came and asked him, Wilt thou be whole ? 

Id this way the explanation may be applied to all the 
miracle -stories in Jn. which hare not been taken directly 
from the Synoptics, like the feeding of the multitudes and 
the walking on the sea. Of other narratives, it perhaps 
suits best that of the washing of the disciples' feet. Accord- 
ing to Lk. xxii. 26 f., immediately after the last occasion in 
his life on which he supped with his disciples, Jesns said, "I 
am in the midst of you as one that serveth." Now, washing 
the feet was one of the duties of the humblest servants. It 
may perhaps seem to us rather bold, but it is not unthink- 
able, that a preacher, wishing to describe very vividly Jesus' 
oondescension in serving his followers, may perhaps have 
said : " Jesas ministered to his disciples like the humblest 
slave; he compared himself with the servant who washes 
the feet of the guests at meal-blme." Of course, he meant 
this only as a figure of speech ; but it is very conceivable 
that it was understood as a real event which actually 
happened on the last evening of Jesus' life. 

But enough. We do not press the application of this 
method of explanation to other accounts in the Fourth 
Oospel ; for we by no means wish to derive all accounts 
not included in the Synoptics from a " tradition " only 
known to Jn., but only those in which this can be done 
naturally ; and so we leave every reader to judge in how 
many cases the method is appropriate. 

23. DlVEROBHCB A3 TO JesüS' DbATH. 

We must look all the more closely now into the one, but 
very important, point in which, with much plausibility, 
people may find in Jn. a correct tradition based upon faithful 
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recollection, a tradition hj which the stoiy of the Synoptics 
ia abowD to be faulty. It coooema the day of Jesus' death. 
According to all four Goppels, Jeeua died on a Friday. This 
was, according to the Synoptics (Hk. ziv. 13, 14; zv. 1), 
the 15th of the month Nisan (correspouding almoet to 
our April), but according to Jn, (ziii. 1, 29; zviii. 38; 
xiz. li, 81) the 14th. This means an extremely serious 
difference. On the afternoon of tUe 14th Nisan the lambs 
were slain in the fore-court of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and then after sunset, at the meal of the Passover festival 
(the place of which is taken by our Easter festival), were 
eaten. The 15th Nisan was the first of the seven days of 
the festival, and in sanctity and the strictness with which 
all work was refrained from, was almoet equivalent to a 
Sabbath. It is important to remember that this ia true 
also of the night between the 14th and the 15th of Nisan, 
because amongst the Jews the day began with sunset. 

The difference between Jn. and the other Gospels is seen, 
therefore, particularly in two points. According to the 
Synoptics, Jesus celebrated the Passover meal, together 
with his disdplea, on his last evening. But not according 
to Jn. ; according to his account, Jesus' last supper was, 
rather, on the preceding day, which was not a feast-day ; 
and when the Jews ate the Paschal lamb twenty-four hours 
later, he already lay in the grave. Oonsequently his arrest, 
condemnation, crucifixion, and burial, which according to 
both accounts were compressed into less than twenty-four 
hours (to the nezt sunset after his last supper), also fol- 
lowed, according to Jn., on the working-day before the 
festival ; but according to the Synoptics on the first feast 
day which involved strict suspension of all work. 

The following table will serve to make this clear. The 
days of the month Nisan, placed in the middle, are common 
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o the Synoptics and Jn. The t denotes the crucifixion of 



S^o^ 




JOHN. 


Wednesday. 


13 


Thursday. 


Thursday. 


14 

Evening Passover 

meal. 


tFriday. 


Fridayt 


15 
(lat feaet-ds;). 


Saturday. 



24. Dax op Jebüs' Death i 

Synoptics conceivable. 

Was Jesns' trial possible on the feast-day ? It would seem 
not. And if Jn. is right, this point is so decisive that we 
may seek the truth in this Gospel everywhere else as well. 
He would, in that case, appear as the eye-witness whose 
purpose in bis story ia tacitly to correct the Synoptics (see 
above, pp. 52-57). 

But consider what this means. Hitherto, as compared 
with the Synoplice, the Fourth Gospel has always proved less 
correct, and often quite untrustworthy. Is this discovery 
to be all at once reversed i May we believe that the Synop- 
tists have made a mistake like this even on this one point 
(the day of Jesus' death)? Can we, if we do so, believe 
anything else at all in their books on any one point ? What 
took place in these last hours of the life of Jesus must have 
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stamped itself indelibly od the minds of the dieoiplee. How 
could they have told, or merely through &□ obecure recital 
have suggested to their hearers, that their Lord was pre- 
sent to partake with them of the Jewish paschal meal, if 
this was not the coae at all ? How can they have wrongly 
stated, or only suggested, that he was arrested, condemned, 
crucified, and buried on the feast-day, when all this seems 
to be made impossible by the sanctity of the day itself ! Of 
course, up to the present it seems an equally great riddle 
that Jn. should have been led by some mistake to relate 
the contrary. But, in any case, we have the most pressing 
occasion to see exactly whether the statement of the Synop- 
tics is really unacceptable. 

According to Jewish law, as committed to writing in the 
Mishnah, the oldest part of the Talmud, about 200 a.D., in 
order to pass a death sentence two sittings of the High 
Council — that is to say, of the highest judicial court — were 
necessary, and a night must intervene between them. 
Now, since no judicial proceedings might be held on the 
Sabbath, a trial which might end in a death -sentence could 
Dot commence on the day before (and therefore also, we 
Diay be sure, on the day before the first day of the Feast of 
the Passover). On this view of the matter, the story of 
the Synoptics seems in all circumstances to be excluded ; 
for, according to this, the first sitting took place in the 
night which to the Jews already formed part of the feast- 
day, and the second actually on the morning of this first feast- 
day (Uk. xiv. 17, 53-64: ; xv. 1). But— and this is a point 
which is not usually noted — even the Johannine account 
would be impossible. Even if we assume that a trial of 
Jesus took place in the palace of Gaiaphas (xviii. 24-28), as 
it had already done (xviii. 13-23) in the palace of Annas 
(Jn. does not tell us at all what happened before Gaiaphas), 
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we must still iiuiiat that between the two trials there 
intervened not a night, but only a few hours of one and 
the same night. If in conformitjr with the regulations 
a night was to be allowed to intervene between the two 
sittinga, the trial, even according to Jn., could not have 
commenced; for, according to his account, the 14th of 
Nisan had already begun when Jesus was arrested, ao that 
the second trial could not have fallen before the 16th 
Nisan, which would mean the great feast-day. Accord- 
ingly, as regards both stories, we cannot avoid devoting 
space to the following consideration. 

At this time the Jews were no longer allowed to execute 
a seotence of death ; that could be done only by the Roman 
governor, and so at that time by Pontius Pilate, who was 
present in Jerusalem throughout the Passover feast with a 
force of soldiers wLich had been increased on account of 
the immense throng of people, Hut, this being so, it was 
of no importance to the Jews to pass the death-sentence 
formally, since they had to ask Pilate to confirm and 
execute it. They could achieve their purpose equally well 
by simply making their charge against Jesus before Pilate 
without previously condemning him. The high-priest, 
who always presided, required in the ürst instance, there- 
fore, simply to declare that no judicial court would be 
held, but only a charge be prepared to bring before Pilate; 
in that case, the law we have mentioned would have proved 
no obstacle. We may well believe that the High Council 
had shrewdness enough to hit upon this expedient. 

Only consider, as regards the whole subject, how urgent 
the matter was! If, during the festival, the people 
were to declare for Jesun, recognising him as the 
Messiah, towards which recognition they had a few days 
before at Jesus' entry into Jerusalem already made a very 
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suspicious beginning (Mk. xL 1-11), it wontd be too 
late to take action. Tbe original determination to remove 
him had been formed even before the beginning of the 
fostiral (Mk. xiv. 1 f.). After tbe festival had started and 
Jeeus had been arrested, not another hour was to be lost. 
The Christians heard nothing at all of that purely juristic 
observation of the high-priest, which we have conjeoturod ; 
or they paid no attention to it for they saw in it, nn- 
questionably and quite correctly, a mere excuse, and they 
held fast, in a way that we can very easily understand, 
to the familiar idea that the High Council was the highest 
judicial Court in their nation. 

Simon, who was compelled to bear Jesus' cross, was 
coming at the time " from the country " (Mk. xv. 21). 
But who can say that he had been working there ? He 
belonged, in truth, to Cyrene in North Africa, and there- 
fore clearly was one of the numl>er of pilgrims who had 
come to Jerusalem solely ia order to keep the feast. At 
such a feast two million men may easily have assembled ; 
for we know that about 65 a.d. 256,500 paschal lambs were 
counted at the slaughter in the fore-court of the Temple, 
and no part of their flesh might be left over until the 
next morning (Ex. xii. 4, 10). Beyond question very many 
of those who had come to the feast must have passed the 
night outside the city, so that Simon may very well have 
returned to it before nine o'clock in the moming(Mk. xv. 25). 
The Greek words may mean not only " from the field," but 
equally well " from the country." 

Similarly, from tbe fact that the Synoptics call the day 
of Jesus' death " the day of preparation " we may not con- 
clude that they support Jn. when he tells us in his gospel 
that it was a working-day. " Day of preparation," that 
is to say, day for making preparations, was in fact the 
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name of every Friday, because people prepared for the 
Sabbath by doing the works which were forbidden od the 
Sabbath itself. And this would be equally appropriate if 
the Friday were a feast-day; tor some kinds of activity 
forbidden od the Sabbath were allowed then, particularly 
(see Ex. xii. 16) the cooking of foods, which were kept warm 
from every Friday evening to be used on the Sabbath when 
there could be no fire. 'iik. espreesly says (Mk. xv. 42) 
tbat the day of preparation was " the day before the Sab- 
bath " ; cp. Lk. xxiii. 54 ; Mt. xxrii. 62. 

Jesus' execution would not have been possible on the 
feast-day if the Jews themselves had had to carry itout. But 
OS a matter of fact this was the business of Filate ; and 
what he did the Jewish authorities would not of course 
regard as a violation of the feast-day for which they could 
be held responsible. Nor was there any need to fear a 
rising among the people in favour of Jesus after Pilate 
had pronounced his sentence ; it might be taken far granted 
that be would auppress anything of the kind with the 
utmost rigour. 

Still less does the burial of Jesus, which according to all 
four Gospels (Mk. xv. 42-46 ; Jn. zix. S8-42) was carried 
out before sunset on the very day of Jesus' death, prove tbat 
the first feast-day had not begun before this sunset, as Jn. 
would have us believe (according to the Jewish division of 
the day). All four accounts agree that Jesus died on a 
Friday. If then the time of burial had been delayed 
because this (according to the Synoptics) was a feast-day, 
it would have fallen on a Sabbath, a day on which it must 
hare been still more strictly excluded. Moreover, the 
burial on the day of death itself is not merely a custom 
(see above, p. 19), but in the case of one who has been 
hanged, is expressly commanded in the Law(Deut. xxi. 22 f.). 
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It WM re&üy forbidden io the Law (Ezod. xii. 22) to leave 
the house in which the Fassornr meal had been eaten 
before the nest momiDg. But this prohibition in view of 
the multitude of pilgrims, to which we have referred above, 
could certainly at this time no longer be obeyed. Epen 
the custom enjoined in the same verse as well as in verse 
seven, of smearing tbe door-poets with the blood of the 
paschal lamb, was dispensed with. It seemed helpful to 
suppose that the practice had been ordained solely for the 
first celebration of the Passover before the Exodus from 
^S7PK >"i*1 not for its later repetition (see v. 12 f.), though, 
as a matter of fact, in w. 24 f. it is ordained " for ever." 
Jesus therefore may vety well have gone to the Garden of 
Oethsemane with his disciples on the night which was in- 
cluded in the feast-day. 

So far then we have not discovered a single point in 
which anything that tbe Synoptics tell us would have been 
really impossible on the feast-day to which they refer it. 
The case seems to be different when we read in Lk. (xxiii. 
56) that the women prepared ointments, and in Mk, (xv, 
46) that Joseph of Arimathea bought a linen cloth in which 
to wrap the body of Jesus. True, we do not know whether 
these two things would be as strictly forbidden on such a 
feast-day as they were ou tbe Sabbath. But if they were, 
the further question must always arise, Were the Synoptics 
really guilty of the great mistake of placing Jesus' death 
on a wrong day, or only of the small slip of recording on a 
side-issue something which the sanctity of the day made 
impossible? Would it not be quite excusable if they have 
pictured to themselves in a way that is not quite correct a 
matter which they did not witness themselves, and if they 
did BO through not having a very accurate knowledge of 
Jewitih reguUtions? Moreover, Mk. (xvi. 1), at any rate, 
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saye, in conformity with theee, that the women did not huy 
the ointments until the Sabbath was over. 

Similarly, the Synoptics may have been led astray by a 
pardonable error, when they suppoBe that the hand of men 
Bent by the Jewish authorities to capture Jesus were armed 
with Bworda (Mk. xiv, 43, 48). To carry a sword on the 
Sabbath, and therefore probably also on the night which, 
aooordiog to the Synoptics, was part of the feast-day, was 
forbidden. But this at any rate is certain, that the use of 
police on days when there was an immense throng of people 
could in no case be rendered impossible by a command 
which prohibited the carrying of any weapon. In the 
Mishnah, in faot, only the following weapons are for- 
bidden ; cuirasses, helmets, greaves, swords, bows, shields, 
slings (?), and spears. We may well believe that the Jews 
were sharp-witted enough to hit upon something which 
could not he included amongst these, and yet was a weapon 
all the same. Perhaps the Synoptics give us a real clue 
here, when they say that tbose who were sent by the 
Jewish authorities were armed with staves as well as with 
swords. 

There is no reason to doubt that Jesus' disciples had 
swords with them (Mk. ziv. 47). But they had themselves 
long given up the habit of painfully adhering to commands 
about such things as these. They had, of course, armed 
themselvee on the preceding working-days, in order to be 
prepared against a sudden attack ; and certainly on the 
night when they were exposed to greatest danger they 
would not have laid aside their swords, even though, strictly 
speaking, they were forbidden to carry them on the feast- 
day. 

Let us draw the conclusion I Apart from unimportant 
side-issues, in which we can easily believe that mistakes 
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ma^ h&ve been made, the Synoptists tell ub nothing that 
might not have happened od the feast-day. The account 
in Jd., according to which the whole thing took place on a 
working-day is, it is true, easier to understand, but it does 
not by any means provide the only explanation. And It 
cannot snrely be postulated that an event must have tran- 
spired in a way that can be understood easily. If that 
were so, how many events would have to be struck out of 
the pages of history I It is not necessary to reject an 
account, unless it is thoroughly inoonceiTable. But, as we 
have shown, that is by no means the case with that of the 
Synoptists. Consequently, ve are fully justified in accept- 
ing it, seeing that on other points we have always been able 
to give more credit to the Synoptics than to Jn. 

25. Ths Day or Jesus* Dx&th artipiciallt 
FIXED IN Jn. 

True, it always remains a riddle how Jn. can have been 
led to give us his acccoant, which, in view of what we have 
said, is necessarily wrong. But the riddle can be solved, 
and even Jn. himself expressly indicates how this may be 
done. According to xix, Sl-36, Pilate, at the instigation 
of the Jews, gives command for the thighs of Jesus and of 
the two men who were crucified with him to be broken, that 
their death might be hastened, and that they might be 
buried before the sunset with which in Jn. the feast begins. 
But the soldiers find Jesus already dead, and therefore in 
his case do not carry out the command. Jn. then tells us 
that this happened in order that the passage in the Old 
Testament might be fulfilled : " a bone of him shall not be 
broken." Of whom! The paschal lamb (Ex. xü. 46). 
Gonsequently, Jn. regards Jesus as the true paschal lamb, 
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and thinks that in him what is said of the paschal lamb in 
the Old Testament must he fulfilled. Paul had expressed 
the thought : " for our passover also hath been sacrificed, 
even Christ " (1 Cor. v. 7) ; Ja. elaborates it more exactly, 
and tella of the suSerings and death of Jesus as they must 
have happened if they were iu precise agreement with the 
injunctions about the paschal lamb. 

He does this, it should be noted, not merely in the matter 
wo have mentioned, where he tetls ue that Jesus' bones were 
not broken, but in every case where there are injunctions 
in the Old Testament about the lamb which might have been 
fulfilled in Jesus as well. The lamb bad to be slain in the 
afternoon (Ex. xii. 6 ; Deut. zvi. 6 : towards evening, but 
in Jesus' time as early as from one or two o'clock). In 
accordance with this, Jesus is still standing before Filate 
(Jn, xix, 14) at midday, though, according to the Synoptics 
(Mk. zv. 25), he was crucified at nine o'clock in the morning. 
This, however, makes it the more difficult to understand 
why Jn. should represent that Jesus was already dead 
towards five o'clock in the afternoon, for we know that, by 
no means seldom, crucified men have continued to live on 
the cross for several days. Further, the lamb had to he 
chosen on the 10th of Nisan (£xod. xii. 3) ; in harmony 
with this, the anointing of Jesus in Bethany, which, accord- 
ing to the Synoptics (Mk. xiv. 8) as well as Jn. (xii. 7), ia 
of the nature of a consecration for his death, is represented 
in Jn. xii. 1 as taking place on the sixth day before the 
feast, though Mk, xiv. 1 tells us that it happened on the 
second day before it (the first and the last day being in- 
cluded; reckoning backwards, therefore, from 15th Nisan 
as the first day of the feast, this gives us really the 10th 
Nisan). But, in particular, the day on which the lamb had 
to be slain was the 14th Nisan (Ex, xii. 6), and this now 
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explains the whole dislocation which Jn. has introduced 
into the last events of Jesus' life. In the interest of an 
idea, to Jn. an idea of some importance, Jesus has been 
made to cany out to the exact letter, in his own person, 
the whole fate of the paschal lamb, in order to show that 
all the injunctions concerning it have now been fulfilled 
and so abolished for ever, and with tbem all the commands €i 
the religion of the Old Testament. 

It might be doubted whether that Evangelist whose 
work Clement of Alexandrin called — and certainly not 
unjustly — the pneumatic, or the spiritually-centred, gospel, 
can have attached such importance to this verbal fulfilment 
of the Old Testament. Yet Jn. has expressly drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that when Jesus' thighs were not broken, 
an Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled. And in like 
manner, it is only he who gives Jesus' cry on the cross, " I 
thirst " (six. 28), and adds that it was made in fulfilment 
<rf a passage in the Old Testament (Ps. zxii. 16). It is only 
he who tells us (xiz. 23 f.) that after Jesus' crucifixion his 
cloak and his tunic were differently disposed of, and who 
adds here also that this was done in fulfilment of a passage 
in the Bible, the 19tb verse of this same 22nd Psalm : " they 
divided my raiment among them, and upon my vesture did 
they cast lots." The Synoptics introduce from this Psalm 
(besides the cry undoubtedly made by Jesus, " My Qod, my 
God, why has thou forsaken me ? ") other matter that might 
serve to embellish the story of Jesus' passion (Mt. xxvii. S9, 
43); but they have rightlyunderstood verse 19 to imply only 
one action (Mk. xv. 24), Jn., in understanding it of two 
acticms, shows, on the one hand, that he has no idea how 
often, times without number, in the Old Testament one 
idea is expressed by two clauses slightly differing from each 
other, and, on the other hand, how anxious he is to demons- 
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träte in the history of Jesus the literal fulfilment of the 
Old Testament. Much ae he felt himaelf to be exalted 
above it, eo far as it contains injunctions as to life, yet in bo 
far as the prophecies are concerned, he held fast v&ry 
tenaciously, just as the apostle Fanl did, to the theda that 
" the scripture cannot be broken " (z. 35). Jesus says to 
the Jews in this Gkispel (v. 39), " Ye search the Scriptures 
because ye think that in them ye have eternal life " (that is 
to say, have received assurance of eternal life), " and these 
are they which " in reality " bear witness of me." Compare 
farther the quotations in 2Üi. 18 (compared with xvii. 12), 
2T. 25, xix. 87, xii. 38, and the reference to the serpent 
lifted up by Moses in the wilderness as being a symbol of 
the lifting up of Jesus on the cross in iii. 14 f. ; also 
ii. 17, vi. 31, ib, X. 34. 

The matter may therefore be summed up as follows. The 
Synoptics report that the arrest, condemnation, execution, 
and burial of Jesus took place on a day on which all these 
things would be associated with difficulties, but would by 
no means be impossible ; and as to how they could have 
arrived at this, by mistake or of set purpose, if the day were 
really another one, no one has yet been able to offer a 
suggestion which ia even remotely probable. In the case 
of Jn., on the other hand, we can tell point by point how 
he must have come to fix upon another day, supposing the 
Synoptics were right. As soon as we have perceived this, 
the question ought to be decided, Are we obliged to believe 
Jn. on this one point, even though in everything else we 
have been able to put eo little faith in him ? 

But if any one persists in giving the preference to Jn. 
here, we must ask him one more question in conclusion ; 
to what are we to trace the agreement between the last acts 
in the dooing day of Jesus' life and those associated with 
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the puohal lunb t Ib it dunce f Oluuioe in no leaa than 
fonr ptHiits f Any one who baa not the coarage to my this, 
should realim that only one saf^rasition Temaine, and oaa 
which has been put tormrd only by the very atricteet 
believers : God so amuiged the coarse of the Fasmon that 
eTcrything in it agreed exactly wiük the injunctions con- 
cerning the paschal lamb, pnrpoeing in this way to make men 
realise that Jeeua died as the true paschal lamb, and tbns 
did away with the Jewish feast of the Faseorer and the whole 
Jewish religion. This view may be found wholly nnaccept- 
aUe, and yet no defender of the statement of the days as 
given in Jn. can refuse to accept it, unless he is prepared 
to see here a really very remarkable accident. 

26, The Stobt or Jcsdb' BasDUBBunoii. 

As to the ooDurrences after Jesus' resurrection, espedally 
as to what transpired at the empty grave, the Fourth Evan- 
gelist tells us so much that is not found in the other Gospels 
Üiat it might easily be supposed we have here the words of 
an eye-witness. The moc& bo because amongst these state- 
ments we find also one to the effect that the disciple whom 
Jeens loved — and whom to all appearance we might sup- 
pose to be the author of the Gospel — hastened with Peter 
to the tomb. But if that were so, the story of Mk. (zvi. 1-8) 
and of Mt. (zxviii. 1-8) would be quite inconceivable. 

Their chief variation from Jn, — though in this feature 
Lk. agrees with him— is found, that is to say, in the state- 
ment that the women who find the tomb of Jesus empty 
are commissioned t^ an angel to bid the disciples go to 
Galilee, for there they would see thnr risen Lord. Accord- 
ing to Mt. the latter event afterwards happened, and it 
must have been narrated by Mk. as well ; but the original 
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ooDdnsioti to hia Oospel has been loat, and a mnch later 
Supplement (zvi. 9-20) eubstjtuted far it. la Lk. and Jn., 
on the other hand, all the appearances of the risen Lord 
take place in or near Jerosalem. And this too seems really 
to be the only natural course. All the Gospels agree that 
Jerusalem was the pkce in which Jesus rose, and that the 
disciples were still staying there on Easter morning. Why, 
then, should the disciples he advised to go to QalUee in 
order that they might see Jesus } 

But for this very reason Mk. and Mt. could never have 
been led to tell us of this advice to the disciples to go to 
QaJilee, if they had ever heard that Jesus appeared to the 
disciples in Jerusalem. In no case, therefore, can this 
account in Lk. and Jn. be the original one ; for, if it had 
been, Mk. and ML would unquestionably have heard and 
accepted it. On the contrary, they must have known of 
only one account, to wit, that the appearances of the risen 
Lord had taken place in Galilee. 

Even in their case, however, it is remarkable enough that 
an angel should have to commission the women at the tomb 
to bid the disciples go to Galilee ; and, as a matter of fact, 
judged by all that we may suppose to hare happened, this 
story is not plausible. Only, the truth is not to be looked 
for in Lk. and Jn., but in quite a different quarter. In 
Mk. (siv. 50) and Mt., that is to say, we read that when 
Jesus was arrested all the disciples forsook him and fled. 
Whither ? Hardly to Jerusalem ; for there what happened 
to Peter might only too easily happen to them : they might 
be identified as followers of Jesus. Mk. (ziv. 27 f.) and 
Mt., however, give xib a further clue. When, shortly before 
his arreet, Jesus prophesied to the disciples that they would 
all forsake him, he added, " Howbeit, after I am raised up, 
T will go before you into Galilee." The idea that he would 
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reach Galilee before them agrees with the account of the 
aogel's advice to the women ; but it is really too obvioos to 
see in this statement merely a veiled indication that the 
disciples made their escape to their native place, Qalilee, 
and that Jesus appeared to them there, simply because they 
took up their ahode there from the day of bis resurrection 
or a little later (the distance is two or three days' journey). 
Peter, too, i^ter bis denial of Jesus, would certainly have 
followed the reet. 

The mistake in Mk. and Mt., therefore, is not that they 
assume the ^pearances of the risen Lord to have token 
place in Galilee, but that they suppose the disciples to have 
been still in Jerusalem on Easter morning. But it was this 
very mistake that must have suggested to Lk. and Jn. the 
necessity of making a change. If the disciples were still in 
Jerusalem after Jesus' resurrection, these two Evangelists 
could not but suppose that here also Jesus must have ap- 
peared to them. But what to their mind, of course, was 
the correction of an error, in reality simply added to the 
first mistake a second which was much greater. 

If, however, in view of this, Ju. does not by any means 
give us the truth on the main point, it is clear that in the 
details also we cannot expect to find it. F<Mr instance, in 
the 8toi7 of Thomas, which is so beautiful in itself, but of 
which the Synoptics know nothing, and the scene of which, 
moreover, is likewise Jerusalem. In the case of the story 
of Mary Magdalene, attractive and aSecting though it is to 
persons of delicate feeling, we can detect from a particular 
expression that it is not original, but a reconstruction of a 
story told in the Synoptics. In Jn. Mary Magdalene came 
to the sepulchre alone, and yet she says {zx. 2), " tog know 
net where they have laid him." The plural here is only 
appropriate if there were several women, as in the Syoop- 
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tics. In xz. 13, the mistake is avoided ; Mary Magdalene 
says here : " / know not where the; have laid him." 

And, lastly, the race of Peter and the beloved disdple to 
the sepulchre I This cannot have happened if the disciples 
were no longer in Jerusalem. But even if they were sttU 
there, we must still ineist that the Synoptists never had 
any knowledge of this race ; for, had they had any, who 
could believe that they would have been silent about it ? 
Moreover, we can see here quite clearly step by step bow 
the statements of the Evangelists developed. Although 
Mk. and Mt. presuppose that the disciples were still pre- 
sent in Jerusalem, they are quite unaware that any of them 
has visited the sepulchre (and this will be an echo of the 
truth that they were no longer in Jerusalem). Lk. already 
knows something about it, but only in the quite indefinite 
form (sxiv. 24) : " and certain of them that were with us 
went to the tomb, and found it even so as the women had 
said, but him they saw not."* Jo. already knows the 
names of the disciples and all the details of their visit to 
the grave. 

And how are these details told i The beloved disciple ran 
faster than Peter, came first to the grave, and saw the 
linen cloths lying in it, but did not go in. Peter went in 
and saw, in addition to the linen cloths, the napkin as well. 
Afterwards the beloved disciple went in too, saw and be- 
lieved, that is to say, gained the faith that Jesus had risen. 
Thus, alternately the one gets an advantage over the other ; 

* Lk. I7UV. 12, according to irliich Peter ran to the tomb, saw 
the linen cloths lying, and departed to his home, woDdering, cer- 
tainlj did not originaily find a place in the Third Qoep«! but was 
only added to it subsequently as an abstract from the Fourth. 
Only, in Lk. the beloved disdple was ignored, because he was not 
known at all to the readers of the Third QospeL 
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but, first aad last, the beloved disciple appears as the 
greater. 

27. IsTBODDtrnoN of Oohditiosb or a Latsb Period. 

la proportioii aa it becomes lees likely that this could 
hare happened at the tomb of Jesus, the qnestion becomes 
more preesinfr^ Did it not happen in the later careers of the 
two diadplee? We are reluctant to believe it, and yet it 
oau hardly be otherwise : expression is here given to that 
later struggle for precedence between the two apostles. 
Peter excelled the beloved disciple by being bolder and 
obeerring more closely the details — of, we may now 
perhaps say without further ado, the life of Jesus ; but in 
faith, that is to say, in the deeper understanding, the 
beloved disciple had the advantage. 

If any one should sail have any somples aboat seeing here 
so bold an introduction of the conditions of a later period 
into the story of Jesns' life, he will dismiss them, we should 
think, when he takes into consideration another passage 
of a similar kind. We refer to the words spoken by Jesus, 
iv. 85-88, on an occasion when there seemed to be a possi- 
bility of winning over the men belonging to the dty of the 
woman of Sunaria. The idea with which the author starte, 
that the fields (that is to say, the field of bis <^)eTations 
among the Samaritans) are white already unto harvest, 
seems appropriate to the- situation. But not a single word 
in the conduding sentence (iv. 38) is suitable. It is not 
true that, before the disciples, others laboured to win the 
Samaritans, or that the disciples themselves did so {ep. 
p. 13) — to say nothing of the idea that they afterwards 
entered into the labour of their predecessors. On the other 
hand, all these Bentences are seen at once to be true, if we 
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GuppoGe that Jesus is bere speakiog of the OhtistiaD Mis- 
sion, fwd in the way in which some one who was lookiDg 
back upon the progress of this work during a nnmber of 
decades would be obliged to speak of it. Then, and then 
only, is it appropriate to say that the one set of missioDariea 
took the place of the other, and that the later only reaped 
what the earlier had sown (iv. 37 f,). Here then we can 
note clearly the careless way in which the author makes 
Jesus express views which could not have been formed until 
the much later period in which the author himself lived. 
But at the same time we can see further that such views do 
not apply to the Samaritans alone, nor even to them in a 
special sense, but to all the Gentiles. The author regards 
the Samaritans — who, as a matter of fact, were not rect^- 
nised as fellow-couatrymen by the Jews (iv. 9 ; Lk. zrii. 18) 
— simply as representatives of the whole Qentile world ; it is 
in this that he finds the fields white already unto harvest. 

Again, the strange metaphor by which Jesus represents 
himself as the door through which a rightful ^epherd 
comes to his sheep {p. 36) can be understood if we seek 
the explanation in the circumstances of a later period. And 
we can easily do this if we follow the due provided in 
1 Jn.iv. 1-3. The shepherds and the robbers contrasted 
with them, stand for two classes of Christian teacher ; the 
former acknowledge the true faith in Christ, the latter dis- 
avow it. Strictly speaking, then, not Jesus himself, but 
faith in him is the door by which a true teacher seeks 
admission to the members of the Christian communities, as 
compared with false teachers who seek to force an entrance 
into the communities without any such passport, and so 
in an unlawful way, and try to capture the leadership of 
them. In the lifetime ti Jesus of course these two classes 
of teachOT were not in existence ; they did not arise until ^ 
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mach later period. In z. 8, it ia true, Jesus b&;b that 
all teachers who came forward htfort him were thieves and 
robbers ; but this is an entirely new thought, and the inter- 
pretation of the adjoining verses (x, 1-7, 9, 10 a) cannot be 
made to depend npon it. In these verses teachers who 
came forward befcwe Jesus cannot be meant, simply because 
they could never have been in a position to use Mm ae a 
door, 

28. Pekcibb Statehents o? Tihb in Jk. 

The last thing which is made to tell in favour of the 
accuracy and fidelity of the Fourth Goepnl consists of a 
number of passages in which the day, and even the hour, in 
which something happened is stated much more carefully 
than in the Synoptics. Thus L 29, 85, 43 ; vi. 22 ; zu. 12 
commence "on the following day"; ii. 1 "on the third 
day " ; in i. 89 it is four o'clock in the afternoon when the 
two first disdples, Andrew and one who is unnamed, join 
Jesus ; in iv. 6 it is twelve o'clock midday, when Jesus sits 
by Jacob's well in Samaria. The inhabitants of the town of 
Sychar having invited him to stay with them, he remains 
two days (iv. 40, 43). 

If these passages were shown to any one before he knew 
the rest of the contents of the Fourth Ooepel, he would 
certainly form the opinion that the author must have been 
a companion of Jesus and deserves to be absolutely trusted 
even down to the smallest details. But after what has been 
said in the preceding paragraphs, it is no longer possible to 
thiak this. We have actually found that after Jn. has 
made a statement which is equally precise in form, namely, 
that Jesus baptised (iü. 23, 26), a few verses later {iv. 2) 
he himself withdraws it (p. 55 f.). And what is it that 
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happens od each occasion " on the following day " ! Id 
i. 29, 35 f. the Baptist is said to have declared Jesus to be 
the Lamb of God which will take away the sins of the world ; 
in i. S5-42 Andrew and an unnamed dis<äple are said 
to have been the first to become disciples of Jesus, and 
after them Simon, Andrew's brother, and he is said to 
have received from Jesus at once, without having given 
any further proof of bis fidelity, the name of honour, 
Peter, that ia to say, " rock." All this is diametrically 
opposed to the account of the Synoptics (p. 79 f. ; Mk. i. 
16-20), aDd haa no likelihood in itself ; in fact, if the Bap- 
tist had already called Jesus the Lamb of God, and Andrew 
(i. 41) had described him as the Saviour, it is quite impossible 
that Jesus should not have been recognised to be the 
Saviour until a relatively late date (see p. 33). But what 
is the use of the precise statement, that a matter happened 
" on the following day," if it cannot have happened at all ? 

The only further question that we can ask is, how can 
Jn. have come to make such precise stateiceiits of time i 
And to this no other answer is poadble but that he 
wished by this device to indicate more clearly the progress 
made in his stoiy, or intended the words to introduce 
another important suggestion. When in chap. i. he has 
arrived at a new stage in the increase in the number of 
Jesus' disciples, he says that a new day is beginning. We 
cannot really be surprised at this in a man who is so little 
concerned about literal accuracy. It helps to make his 
story decidedly more vivid and impressive ; and it is actually 
his purpose to paint pictures which wül make an impression 
(see pp. 55 f. and 96 f.). The question whether the state- 
ments about Jesus' jonmeys to the feasts (p. 9 f.) have arisen 
in the same way, or were actually " delivered " to Jn., we 
must leave undecided. 
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The hours of the day in i. S9, iv, 6, which we mentioned 
above, may perhaps have a hidden meaning. If we cannot 
define it, it does not in the least follow that we have 
before us the account of an eye-witneea. We have quite 
clearly a hidden meamng of the kind in vi. i, when we are 
told that at the time of the feeding of the five thousand 
"the feast of the Passover was near." The discourses 
which follow are an explanation of the Supper (see p. 98). 
No one, however, could have known this, since the Supper 
does not take place in Jo-, and in the Synoptics not until a 
year later. It must, therefore, have been hinted at in a 
hidden, though intelligible, way. With this, however, agrees 
the statement, that the Passover was near ; for it was at 
a FaflsovBT festival that Jeaus celebrated the Supper with his 
disciples. If this be correct, there would no longer be any 
occasion to consider Bcriouely the idea tbac Jesus' ministry 
lasted for two years; for this is based entirdy upon the 
statement about this feast of the Passover (p. 9 f.). But the 
idea also that it began shortly before a (preceding) feast of 
the Passover is simply founded on the fact that the expulsion 
of the dealers from the fore-court of the Temple, which Jn. 
transfers from the end to the beginning of the public work 
of Jesus, according to the account of the Synoptics happened 
at a Passover feast. The short space of two days, for which, 
according to iv. 40, 43, Jesus accepted the invitation to stay 
in the Samaritan town agrees with the time beyond which in 
the second century a travelling preacher was not allowed to 
stay as a guest and receive board. 

GOSCLVBIOS, 

But enough. Ä book in which Jesus gives the explana- 
tion of the Supper a year befrae its celebration ; in which 
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500, if not 1000, soldiers, when ho whom they are sent 
to take prifioner says "I am he," recoil and fall to the 
grouod {zviiL 3-6) ; in which one hundred pounds of spices 
are used to embalm his body (zix. 39), ought, at the outset, 
to he safe from the misunderstanding that it recounts real 
events. These three points are enough to ehow that it is 
dominated by complete indifference as to the faithfulnn» of 
a record ; that importance is attached only to giving as 
impressive a representation as possible of certain ideas ; and 
that the whole is sustained by a reverence of Jesus which 
has lost every standard for measuring what can really 
happen. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL AND THEIE ORIGINS. 

Fbom all that we have eaid bo far, It may have become 
more and more obrioua, that vhat is decisire, in the 
thought and in the presentation of the Fourth Evangelist, 
is the conception of Jesus which exists in his own mind. 
This idea we must now follow up more closely if we are to 
advance from a mere comparison of Jn.'s picture of Jesus' 
life with that of the Synoptics, and from the conclusion 
that it deserves less belief, to the most underlying reasons 
why he has left us so incorrect a description of Jesus' 
life. 

For this purpose, in the first place we shall deal with a 
section of his book about which we have not yet spoken 
because the Synoptics do not contain one like it, we mean 
the prologue, i. 1-18. Something to which hitherto our 
attention has only been directed occasionally — the fact that 
Jesus before his earthly life lived a life with God in heaven 
— is here, at the very 'outset and with the greatest emphasis, 
placed at the head of everything, and is even surpassed 
by the explanation, "he was the word" (in Greek "the 
loffos "). 

1.0.; :.>^ ''<'-- 
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1. Revelation thkodoq "thb Word" (the Logos). 

This remarkable e^resaion has had a history of its own, 
and would in itself have quite justified the pubhsbers of 
the SeUgvmegeecMcMUche Volksbücher in allowing the 
Fourth Gospel a separate treatment. In all religions, it 
has been found again and again that the deity, if men are 
to learn to know its will and to aim at following it, must 
reveal itself. This it does, according to the belief of 
difierent peoples, in very different ways. Bat when it 
does so, for example, by natural events, by serious mis- 
fortunes, men do not know at first what they on their part 
ought to do in order to remove its anger. Special means 
are needed to find this ont. Wise men must explain the 
will of God, whether they read it in the stars or in the 
flight of birds or in the entrails of sacrificial animals, or in 
whatever it may be. The prospect of doing this is far 
more auspicious, if there are prophets with whom God — as 
they themselves are convinced — really speaks in their inner 
man, in such a way that they can directly reproduce God's 
very words. It is not without reason, for example, that 
Mubammed in the Eoräa again and again emphasises the 
fact that he has proclaimed to his people " in clear Arabic " 
the will of God. But in the Old Testament, in which we 
have such abundant information about the prophets, there 
are " false " prophets besides the " true " ; yet these quite 
certainly considered themselves to be the true, and the dis- 
tinction between the two classes was of such real difficulty, 
that rules are given about it in the Bible itself which are 
quite impracticable and even contradictory (Deut. xviii. 
20-22 ; xiii, 2-6). Clearly then the most helpful thing 
that could happen would be for a divine being, who could 
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not make miBtakes, to appear himself upon earth in order 
to speak immediateljrwith men. Such a being would really 
deserve to be called the incarnate " word of Ood." 



2. Tbb Logos as Bsabom. 

The Greek ezpresdon for " word " {logoi), however, 
means at the same time "reaaon." This brings us to a 
second origin of this name for Jeans, and one which lies 
not so much in reUgion as in the contemplation of the 
Greek philosophers about the world as a whole. If we 
recognise in this world one order, it is natural to b&j that 
this world, as well as each individual man, possesses a 
"reason." The logos is then the reasonable order which 
rulra in the world, and so we are able to express ourselves, 
even if we cannot believe that the world is ruled by a deity 
who possesses a consciousness of himself. 

In this sense Heraclitus (about 500-450 b.o.) introduced 
the term " logos " into Greek philosophy. Plato (427-347), 
without using this term, assumed a world of ideas in which 
the highest, the idea of the Good, represents the deity. 
These ideas he regards as the original patterns d which all 
particular things in the material world are only copies. 
The Stoics (from 300 b.c.) adopted the word logos and the 
idea of Heraclitus, that the logos is the reasonable order 
that rules in the world. On this view, therefore, particular 
things are adapted to the logos, just as, on Plato's view, 
they are to tiie ideas. In correspondence with the plurality 
of ideas in Plato, the Stoics divided the one logos into a 
plurality, which is called in Greek logoi. To the statement 
that these logoi are the originals or patterns of the things 
in the world, they added a second statement, that they are 
the powers by which the things of the world are established. 
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So they compare the logoi with seeds of com which hare 
been scattered everywhere in the world and which hare 
produced out of themselree the particular things. Thus it 
happens, on their view, that the deity which they see in the 
one logos, the world-reaBon, through its particular logoi 
creates all that is, in conformity with that original which it 
actually represents itself. 

We find the doctrine of the logos fully developed in the 
Jewish thinker Philo, who was twenty to thirty years older 
than Jesus. In his native dty, Alexandria, in Egypt, he 
had the best opportunity of imbibing Greek philosophy, 
and of combining it with the ideas which he himself 
cherished as a Jew. Consequently, the logos is the pattern 
and producer of things, as we found it on Greek soil ; but 
it cannot be the deity himself (that would conflict with 
Fhilo's Jewish faith) ; it is simply a second divine being, 
who is subordinate to the God of the Old Testament. 

In the Old Testament itself we also find the beginnings 
of a disposition to distinguish between Qod himself and a 
second divine being of this kind. In particular, the 
Wisdom of God is often represented as assisting Qod at 
the creation of the world ; it then works in his sight for 
his delight {Job xzviii. 12-2S; Proverbs viii. 22-31; 
Ecdus. L 1-10; xxiv, 1—12; Wisdom of Solomon vii. 
22-30). This is, of coarse, only a figurative way of saying 
that God at the creation of the world made use of his 
wisdom ; but the form of the world, which he conceived in 
this wisdom of his, before he made the real to arise in 
conformity with the ideal, may, with a little imagination, 
be regarded as the original of the world as it existed in the 
abstract, or as a kind of model of it. And we get some- 
thing very like the expression " logos," when it is said that 
God created the world by his word (Psalm zxxiii, 6), 
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because in Gen. i. 8 it is said, " God ^ake . . . and it was 
BO." In the Hebrew Old Testament as tr&aelated into the 
Aramaic language current at the time of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, and as recited in the Synagogue every Sabbath, in 
place ot the name Ood, which the people had to avoid pro- 
aouncing, the expreseioa " the word of God " was often put, 
even where, strictly speaking, it was not suitable. 

All this, and presumably in addition, legends about the 
gods, who, according to the religions of Egypt, Babylonia, 
or Greece, as the agents of a still higher Deity shaped the 
world and filled it with divine effect«, Philo sums up, by 
representing that the Iiogoe in itself was, on the one hand, 
only a faculty of God, by which be conceived the organisa- 
tion of the world, and, on the other hand, a being who has 
come forth from God and brought God's influence into the 
world. In the second sense, we can call it a person, but in 
the former not ; and the important point is that in Philo 
the Logos must always be a person and at the same time 
not a person. Were it only the one or only the other, some 
necessary aspect which it has would be neglected. Philo 
gives the Logos designations which only seem applicable to 
a person ; for example, the first-bom eaa of God, the high- 
priest, the mediator, the sinless one. We must not lose 
Kght of the fact, however, that it always remains the power 
of mind in God. 

S. Jebds as Loqos is the New Testakent Epistles. 

The idea has played a further part in the history of 
religion in the New Testament itself. The Fourth Evan- 
gelist, that is to say, is by no means the first New Testa- 
ment writer to represent Jesus as the Logos ; others did 
the same before him. Even Paul presupposes that, before 
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Jesus appeared on earth, he lived a life with God in heaven 
(Gat iv. 4 ; Bom. x. 6). In doing so, he thinks of him, in 
spite of all his heavenly perfection, as a man in whose image 
earthly beings, especially men, were first created (1 Oor. xv. 
45-49 ; zi. 3). In fact, according to one passage (1 Cor. viii. 
6), he himself helped to carry out the creation of the world. 
In any case, he arose in quite a different way from human 
beings, and for this reason he is called God's own son 
(Bom. viii, 32). We can see how much there is here in 
agreement with Philo, whose writings or ideas Paul may 
have known very well. However, it is noteworthy that 
Paul was not bo much concerned, as Philo was, to explain 
the origin of the whole world ; had ho been, he would have 
described Jesus as the prototype of the whole world and 
not merely of human beings. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, whose author unquestion- 
ably knew Philo's writings, takes us a step further. To 
him Ohrist, before he descended upon earth, is no longer 
a man in heaven, but is a reflexion of the majesty 
and imprint of the nature of God, just as in a seal the 
imprint entirely resembles the stamp; be has not only 
created the world, but he also continually sustains it ; that 
i» to say, keeps it in existence (i. 2 f. 10). The manner in 
which he proceeded from God is expressly described as a 
" being begotten " (i. 5), and he is accordingly called simply 
" Sod of God," without further addition, and so with the 
implication that there is only one such (1. 1 f, 5 ; not so, 
however, in i. 6 " the fitst-bom "). It is all the more note- 
worthy that Jesus "in the days of his flesh offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and . . , though 
he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the things which 
be suffered " (v. 7 f.), and that he " in all points like aa we," 
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men, " was tempted, yet without sin " (iv. 15). This true 
recollection of real events in the life of Jesus can only be 
reconciled with the description of his Ood-like elevation 
before his earthly existence by supposing, as Paul does in 
2 Cor. viii. 9 and Phil, ii, 6 f., that when he descended 
upon earth he emptied himself of his heavenly powers, and i 

assumed the form of a man, even of a servant. , , V 

The Epistle to the Coloesians (the most important sec- Vn 
tions of which cannot have been written by Paul himself) ^|y 
adds to the two statements, that through Christ the world 
was made and is maintained in existence, a third to the 
efiect that it was created for him, so that he is thus its 
goal (i. 1Ö-17). Moreover, it calls him the image of the 
invisible Ood, and in doing so, explains even more clearly 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews why God needed such an 
image. But, above all, in the Epistle to the Colossians we 
find the idea of the humiliation of Jesus on earth inter- 
changed with its opposite. It is said in iL 9, "in him 
dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily " ; and this is true, 
not merely from the time of Jesus' resurrection, but even 
during his heavenly life before his earthly existence, and 
then even during hie earthly life itself. We read for 
instance in i. 19 f., God "was pleased that in him should 
all the fulnees dwell, and wished" (afterwards) " through 
him to reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, &o." If the author had 
thought as Paul did, he would not, directly befcnre the 
mention of Jesus' sacrißcial death, have emphadsed the fact 
that God endowed Jesus with all the fulness of the God- 
head. The whole of the Gospel of Jn. is an ampUfication 
of this briefly suggested thought, that in Jesus all the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt on earth, as in heaven. 
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i. Mufoutro o? Rblioioms at tub Tms of Jk. 

Before, however, we can show this, it rem&ins necessaiy 
to review another part of the history of religion ; that is to 
say, the mingUng of the religions of the Babylonians, 
Persiana, Egyptians, Syrian^ people of A^ia Minor an^l 
Greefes, in the last centuries before Ohrist. Amongst 
nearly all these peoples there were legends of gods, god- 
desses or sous of gods, who came down from heaven to 
earth to contend with hostile beings. One such foe is the 
great serpent of the Babylonian religion. It represents 
darkness, and the floods which in that country made the 
winter such a joyless season. It is conquered by the sun 
of spring, which ia of course thought of as a god. In other 
religions the struggle associated with the change in the 
year's seasons was difierently represented, but in such a 
way that the identity of the thing could not be mistaken. 

Another purpose for which the gods had to descend 
from heaven is found in the belief that the soul of man 
is from heaven and yearns after its home, but cannot find 
the way, unless a being descends from above and releases 
it from the prison in which it is held captive. This idoa 
also had received, in different religitms, different, but not 
altogether dissimilar, expression. 

But even that the world might be created or organised, 
subordinate divine beings had to help as soon as a religion 
was dominated by the behef that the highest Qod, if He 
was to continue to be perfectly pure and divine, could have 
nothing to do with the world. 

But, further, it must be possible to say, as regards these 
divine beings, how they arose ; and their origin, as can be 
easily tmdentood, was represented in such a way that one 
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always proceeded from Uie other or was bom from two 
others, thought of as male and female. Here we have reason 
enough for the existence of a number of divine figures 
in every religion, whose derivation ftxim one another, whuse 
rank, friendship and enmity amongst one another, whose 
activity in favour or to the detriment of men, it was a 
somewhat intricate problem to solve. 

When, especially from the end of the fourth century, 
Alexander the Great's expeditions brought all the well- 
known peoples, and many more which were less important, 
into frequent contact, there was an interchange of ideas, 
even as regards their gods. The agreement between so 
many divine forms in the different religions was recog- 
nised, and the manner in which such and such a god was 
worshipped in one country was transferred to the related 
god in another, so long as people believed that, by doing 
so, they could better assure themselves of hie help. In 
brief, a complete mingling started, which made this whole 
world of deities not only an intricate, but even a confused, 
puzzle. 

5. Gnosticisu. 

Gnosticism drew upon this mingling of religions. This 
was a very important movement, but is so difficult to pre- 
sent in detail that we must be content to give only the 
most noteworthy outlines. Gnosis means "knowledge"; 
and this is in fact the first and most important point, that 
one must have a great fund of knowledge to be able to 
know all these doctrines about the different divine beings, 
and at the same time a great deal of penetration rightly to 
apprehend the deep thoughts which were hidden under 
such wonderful clothing. These Gnostics, or Knowers, 
were at the same time men who thought deeply about the 
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origin of the world ; and their ideas were again taken up 
by several of the most promiaent philoBophers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

One idea which continually recurs in their systems is 
that a deep division runs through the world. God is by 
nature good, pure, unspotted; the matter of which the 
world consists is also by nature evil, impure, tainted. God 
cannot therefore come into contact with this matter ; and 
it would have remained for ever unorganised and devoid 
of any divine influence, if subordinate divine beings had 
not imparted this to it and converted it into an organised 
world. They do it, however, in a very imperfect way; for 
their own knowledge is quite limited. This is why the 
world is so faulty. 

The soul and the body of men are by nature just as much 
strangers to one another as are God and the world. The 
sonl comes from heaven, whether it be supposed that the 
creator of the world, that is to say, one of those divine, but 
subordinate, beings, created it, or that it represents a spark 
which emanated from the highest God Himself and descended 
into the gloomy kingdom of the world. The body, how- 
ever, is a part of that matter of which the world consists, 
and therefore shares all its evil characteristics. Through 
the senses, and the spell which they exercise, it drags down 
the soul into the domain of the vile and common, and 
estranges it from its divine destiny. It is its prison, and 
the soul cannot escape from it, partly for the very good 
reason that it is no longer conscious of its divine origin. 
If, therefore, it is to be redeemed, some one must come who 
will first make it realise that it has come from God. But 
this can only be a being who has himself come from God, 
and possesses the knowledge of the divine in full measure- 
in other words, a god. 
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All Gnostics who confessed tbemselvea Christians have 
found this being in Christ as he appeared upon earth. But 
the division which exists between the soul and the body of 
eveiy man, of course affects him also, and even in a much 
stronger degree. A being so high and divine cannot really 
have a body which consists of earthly matter. Conse- 
quently, the QnoBtics oonld only explain in one of two 
ways. Either the Christ who came down from heaven was 
only in an external way united to an ordinary man Jesus, 
who was bom of Joseph and Mary, but was righteous in a 
peculiar degree : that is to say, he came down upon him at 
the baptism in the Jordan, but left him again before he 
suffered death, so that the person who underwent suffering 
was only the man Jesus. Or the heavenly Christ, during 
the whole of his sojourn upon earth, possessed himself 
of a phantom body, so that all his human acts, such as 
eating, sleeping, suffering, &c., were nothing more than 
appearance. 

From what we have said, it will be clear that the chief 
task of this redeemer was to make the soul of man realise 
that it is of divine origin. But many souls are not able to 
apprehend this truth ; and so the same disastrous division 
again makes itself felt, and separates men into two classes. 
In the nature of the case, it is very conceivable that the 
great sum of knowledge and the great depth of thought 
appertaining to Onosie, could not be within the reach of 
many simple people. But the Qnostios assumed that the 
question who can attain to it has been decided long before 
one comes to know it; from eternity there are some, 
namely the Qnostics themselves, endowed with the capacity 
to appropriate it as soon as it is imparted to them, whereas 
to others this faculty is denied from eternity, and therefore 
they could never be happy. 
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From the time vheo the soul at the Goostic comes to 
know its diviae origm it ia, strictly speaking, released 
from ite fetters. A new lite begins for it, and from this 
point it is already sure of returning to heaven as soon as 
death emancipates it from the body. For this reason, in 
2 Tim. ii. 18, and of course in a tone of reproach, the doc- 
trine of the Gnostics is represented thus : " the resurrection 
is come already." And it is a resurrection only of the 
soul. The body can in no way share in the eternal happi- 
ness ; it abides for ever in death. The Gnostics are equally 
firm in rejecting the idea that the Christ, who has risen 
and been exalted to heaven, will return to earth again, 
when the dead will be awakened and their works judged. 
Every soul at the moment of death of itself /rejtches its 



6. Ths Pboloqve of the Fourth Gosfel, 

We may now turn to the opening words of the Qospel of 
Jn. They read : " In the beginning was the Logos, and 
the liogos was with God, and the Logos was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him ; and without him was not anything made 
that hath been made." None of these statements is now 
new to ns. Only, we must guard against misunderstanding 
the third, as if it meant: God himself was the same being 
as the Logos — which Id fact would not agree with what has 
already been mentioned. It would be equally wrong to 
make the statement mean the contrary : the Logoe was a 
god. The sense is rather : the Logos was of divine nature 
(jufitasiniv. 24 the words "God is spirit" mean : Godisof a 
Bpiritoal nature, has a spiritual nature). This is really what 
we shoold expect : the Logos is not God Himself, but of like 
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nature. Similarly, we may expect that he was from the begin- 
ning, and so existed before the creation of the world, and 
with God, and that by him the whole world was made. What 
Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistle to the 
Colossians have said with increasing precision, only without 
using the word Ix^os, is here expressed by the Fourth 
Evangelist quite in the language of Fhilo. 
I It should therefore never have been doubted that Jn. 

\^ borrowed the word Logos and the ideas associated with it 
from Philo. And if we were inclined to take offence that 

^'^'Such an important idea should have come to the Biblical 
author from an extra-Biblical writer — though in truth 
there is nothing objectionable in it — yet we can console 
ourselves with the thought that Jn. has shown great inde- 
pendence. He continues in verse 14, " and the Logos became 
flesh, and dwelt among us." The idea that the Logos 
could become flesh would have been to Fhilo something 
imposs ible. We see then that Jn. gives the idea an entirely 
new tum. Only, it would be a misunderstanding to in- 

^ terpret it : the Logos was transformed into flesh. The 

"^ sentence is certainly opposed to the idea of the Gnostics, 
according to which the Christ who had come down from 
'^^ heaven was not a real man. But Jn., nevertheless, agrees 
with them inasmuch as he thinks the transfonnation of a 
divine being into a fleshly being cannot be imagined. A 
more guarded statement therefore would be : he became 
man, or as we read in 1 Jn. iv. 2 and 2 Jn. 7, he came 
in the flesh — that is to say, not " he came into flesh," but 
" he came, clothed with flesh ; he came forward with a 
body consisting of flesh." It is possible that, as against 
the Gnostics, the expression "he became flesh" was a 
more sharp than useful definition from the point of view of 
clearness. 
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In other places also it is clear that Jn. does not on all 
points reject the ideas of the Gaostics. Certainly he will 
not hear of their many divine beings, bat knows of the one 
true God and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent (xvii. 8). 
But this Christ is to him, as to tbo Gnostics, a necessary 
mediator between God and the world, and in his view, 
exactly as in theirs, he must for a definite time appear 
upon earth. These last ideas are, it is true, shared also by 
Paul, the Epiatle to the Hebrews, and the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; the first especially by the Epistle to the Coloa- 
sians, in which God, just as in Jn, i. 18, vi. 46, is an 
invisible God and Christ bis image (Col. i. 15). But what 
Jn. has in common with the Gnostics alone is the idea that 
it was Christ's most important work to communicate a 
certain kind of knowledge to men. 

At the end of i. 14 : " and we beheld his glory, glory as 
of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth," w« have, further, the most peculiar term which Jn. 
applies to Jesus to describe precisely the sense in which he 
is the Son of God. The Greek word moTiogenh means the 
only son who was begotten by his father, and that, in 
ordinary human relations, means of course the single son 
produced by a father. This being so, a satisfactory transla- 
tion would be : " the only son," Since, however, in Jn.'s 
Gospel, by the side of Jesus as the Son of God, there 
appear very many children of God among men, the second 
part of the eapression also acquires a special sense : Jesus 
is the only son of God who was begotten by Him ; all 
others have been produced by Him in another way. 

Thus we must understand the idea of the author — even 
though just before he has spoken of men who are able to be- 
come children of Ood, and has used a relatedGreek expression 
to the effect that they were begotten from God. Those are 
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meant of whom the Gnostics say the; are able to apprehend 
the idea of their heavenly origin because they come from 
God. But that Jn. thought of Christ as having arisen in 
another way, having baen begotten in a more peculiar 
sense, is seen already in the persistence with which fae 
applies the name " son " solely to him, and always calls all 
others the children of God (see p. 6i), 

But at the same time he has perhaps chosen the name 
numogmi», because several Gnostics, in their long list of 
divine beings, used it of a being different from the Logos, 
that is to say, of an older being and one standing in a closer 
relationship to Qod. Of him Jn. will not hear. 

7. Jbsus as Logos TaKODSHOUT the Fourth 
Gospel. 

But the most important feature in this ezpressioD, " we 
saw his majesty," &c, (i. 14) is this, that the whole Gospel 
is nothing but an amplification of it. This explains the 
continual insistence on the omnipotence and omniscience 
of Jeans, the omission of the baptism, the temptation, the 
anguish in Gethsemane ; it explains the prayer at the grave 
of Lazarus, which was only for the sake of the people, the 
saying oo the cross " I thirst," which was only in fulfilment 
of a passage in the Bible, Jesus' inviolability when attempts 
were made to capture or to stone him, the falling down of the 
Roman battalion when he said " I am he " whom ye seek, 
his continual reference to his own person and to his life 
with God before his descent upon earth, his ambiguous 
style of speaking without considering whether his hearers 
could follow him, his continual demand that they must 
believe in him, his continual assurance that only faith in 
him could give eternal life ; his unvarying uniformity from 
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beg^Dning to end, hia opposition to " the Jews " without dis- 
tinction, his superiority to " the law of the Jews " and " the 
feasts of the Jews," and the colourlessness of the figure 
of the Baptist, who is only permitted to point to Jesus. 
This explains, in particular, certain utterances of Jesus 
which we have not yet mentioned : '* And now (that is to 
say, now that I am taking farewell of the earth), Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was" (xvii. 5), "before 
Abraham was, I am " (viii. 5$). The " I am " seeme really 
to be senseless. But, as a matter of fact, there is a purpose 
in it, and it alone gives the sentence its real force. Strictly 
speaking, two sentences have been compressed into one : 
" before Abraham was, I was " and " I am eternal and, 
being such, have no change." Next and last, iii. 13, " No 
man bath ascended into heaven " in order to bring infor- 
mation, " but he only " can bring it " who descended out of 
heaven, the Son of man, which is in heaven," that is to say 
" who is simultaneously in heaven continually," not " who 
was in heaven." The four last words are omitted in im- 
portant manuscripts, but only, we may be sure, because the 
copyists thought thoy went too far. They very appro- 
priately reflect Jn.'s idea about Jesus, and were therefore 
certainly written by him. Finally, the positive summing- 
up of Jn.'s view is expressed by Thomas in the last words 
addressed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel (xz. 28), " My 
Lord and my God." In the rest of the New Testament 
Jesus is called " God " only in Heb. i..8 f. (Tit. ii. 13 ?) ; 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16; Bom. is. 5, he is only so called through a, 
wrong reading or faulty punctuation. 
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. Sdppkkssioh of Hüuah Traits itr Jesus. 

From this can now be gathered how greatly Jn.'s style 
of thinking is misunderstood when an attempt is made to 
find traits of a Teal hamanity in the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel. Those who do this, for instance, in the case of the 
raising of Lazarus, or those even who are only disturbed 
by the thought that no such traits can really be found, 
have quite misuoderstood the peculiar character of this 
book. Humanly speaking, Jesus must have been so cruel 
as to keep away from Bethany for two more days, because 
otherwise the miracle which he proposed to do would not 
have been so great as if it did not happen until the fourth 
day after Lazarus' death. We ought not, however, to 
apply this human point of view ; if we are to do the Evan- 
gelist justice, we ought, just as he does, to identify our- 
selves to such an extent with this Son of God who has come 
from heaven, as to approve entirely of his demonstrating 
his exaltation, bis dignity, and his omnipotence in the 
strongest possible way. So long as it is what is truly 
human in Jesus that attracts us, we are totally unfit to 
enter into the ideas of the Evangelist, for he is attracted 
only by what is divine. 

This is, in fact, so much the case that the human in Jesus 
is more sternly set aside than the Evangelist himself 
desires. He would like certainly to oppose the Qnostics, 
amongst whom the heavenly Christ was united with the 
man Jesus only superficially and for a limited period, or 
only had a phantom body to deceive the eyes of men. To 
meet this latter idea, he insists that there flowed from the 
wound, which was made by the spear-thrust in the crucified 
Iiord, blood and water ( tit , 34) ; and perhaps he has the 
same thing in mind when he says that Jesus sat down tired 
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by Jacob's well (iv. 6), and bo fortb. In thte Qospel again 
Jesus speaks of having always observed the commands of 
God (xv. 10) and of being studious to do not hia own will, 
but the will of God (v. 30). But how does all this help us ? 
This kind of obedience can hardly be said to have the same 
value as tho obedience of a man to God, for Jesus simply 
could not act otherwise; he himself speaks of doing the 
will of God as being bis food (iv. 34). He can even say 
'^land the Father are one" (x. 30); and the reason for 
this is not that he entirely subordinates bis own will to the 
will of his heavenly Father (he does indeed do this, but 
only because it was natural for him to do so), but that he, 
and he alone, was begotten of God, that be, and he alone, 
was of like nature with God. 

This is as clear as daylight, when he walks over the sea, 
or when, on an attempt being made to stone bim, be makes 
himself invisible in a miraculous way; when his soul is 
affected by no feelings of passion ; when be keeps away for 
two days from the place where his friend has died, in order 
to set his miraculous power in a brighter light ; when Philip 
is made to see in hia person, as he stands before him, God 
the Father. Here he ts actually, in hardly a different way 
than he is amongat the Gnostics, a God walking upon the 
earth, whom one can only worship in astoniahment. A man 
whose possibilities are exposed to limitations, as those of 
others are, who thinks and feels like others, to whom one 
can cling, because be has first trodden the same path and 
experienced the same difScuIties, whom one can gladly 
follow— no, he is nothing of this. The Fourth Gospel 
knows nothing and can know nothing of the great consolation 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 18) gives to all such 
earthly pilgrims : " because that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he isabletosuccourthem that are tempted," 
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Nevertheless, we shall refuse to reproach its author for 
this, in proportion as it becomeB clear to ua that the task 
which he set before himself was from the first impossible of 
achievement. Nor has futy later teacher in the Oburch 
been able so to reconcile the divine and human nature in 
Jesus, that a real and consistent personality has been 
produced. The important point, therefore, is simply to 
recognise on which of the two sides in Jn. the scale turns. 
Those who persist in attempting to reconcile the two 
natures, are not agreed, even down to the present day, as to 
whether they ought to say, as Paul says (see above, p. 146), 
that Jesus, when he came down from heaven to earth, laid 
aside his divine characteristios, or that he kept them, hiding 
them durieg bis earthly life. As regards the Fouith 
Ooepel, we must say that it quite certainly does not take 
the first of these positions. And even as regards the seoond 
view, it only presents the thought that on earth Jesus was 
endowed with all his divine characteristics; their con- 
cealment is very slight and transparent, and does not really 
accord with the purpose of Jesus' public ministry, which in 
Jn. consists simply in revealing himself in all his greatness. 

9. S-Xsaoou OF Ood ahd Kisqdox or the Devil 

ACCOSDINO TO Js, 

Althoagh the figure of Jesus claims almost the whole 
attention ef the Fourth Oospel, we must, in order to realise 
its fundamental ideas and discover their ongin, look into Jn.'s 
answer to the question, What is God's relation to the world, 
and the world's relation to Ood ! We have been obliged to 
touch upon this already ; for the whole descent of Christ 
from heaven to earth would not have been necessary, if Ood 
by His own work had made the world according to His will. 
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There is, therefore, in Jn., strictly speaking, exactly the 
same deep division between God and the world as exists in 
the System of the Gnostics. And to this he gives ezpressioa 
often enough. 

Two kingdoms, we should almost say two worlds, are con- 
trasted, the one which is above, and the one which is bdow ; 
from the one is Jesus, from the other are the Jews (viii, 23). 
This lower kingdom is alsocalled the earth ; it is, therefore, 
quite literally supposed that Jesus came down from that 
heaven which forms an arch over the eai-th (iii. 31). Else- 
where, the lower kingdom is called also " this world," or 
simply "the world"; heaven is consequently never in- 
cluded in it. The upper kingdom is that of light, truth, 
life ; to the lower belong darkness, deception, and death 
(L 5;üi.l9-21; viii.44; vi. 47-54). The ruler of the upper 
kingdom is, of coutse, God ; the ruler of the lower is the 
devil (viii. 44). Paul also has already called the devil the 
god of this world (2 Cor, iv. 4), but he has not set up any- 
thing like so harsh an opposition between it and the kingdom 
<tf heaven. In Jn. this opposition is haaed on the thought 
that God cannot come into contact with the world, because 
the matter of which it consists is evil by nature and God 
would be defiled by any contact with it. This idea is not 
only represented in the Gnostic system, but is found ertax 
in Plato, and has thence become the common property of 
many Greek philosophers, and, in particular, of the Jews 
also who, like Philo, made the philosophic thinking of the 
Greeks their own. 

10. Childbbh o? God and of the Devh.. 

The consequence, strictly speaking, was that all men were 
inc^ble of receiving an^ divine gift. But the other idea 
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also, which we have found among the Guostics, that the 
souls of men oome from the upper kingdom, vas very 
widespread. But not all souls. A.nd so the Qospel of Jn. 
reveals that deep division, which separates God and the world, 
even between those men who are begotten from God (i. 13), 
and those who are the children of the devil (viii. 44). It is 
only another mode of expressing this, when it is said in iÜ. 6, 
" that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
bom of the spirit is spirit." And this sentence would lose 
all force, if we were to continue : but that also which is 
bom of the flesh can become spirit and vice vered. If it is 
to have any value, we must complete it thus : that which 
is bom of the flesh is and remains flesh, and that which is 
bom of the spirit is and remains spirit. Further it accords 
entirely with this when in viii. 47 it is said : " ye hear not " 
the words of God, " because ye are not of God," or in 
viii. 43, "ye cannot hear my word?" or in vi. 65, 
" No man can come unto me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father." And when he is leaving the earth, 
Jesus utters those words in xvii. 9 which may well startle 
as: "I pray not for the world, but for those whom thou 
hast given me." In fact, if this were the Evangelist's last 
word, he could not be distinguished from a Gnostic ; only 
destined men could come to know the truth, and redemption 
would consist merely in enabling these alone to recognise 
their heavenly origin and so to achieve their emancipation 
from the prison formed by their body. 

II. SOFTENtKO OP THE OPPOSITION, 

The Evangelist, however, does not actually go so far. He 
already declares agunst the Onostics when in i. 3 he says 
that by the Logos the world was made, and so not, as they 
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taught, by Bubordinate dirine beings, who had no correct 
underatanding of the way to do it, but by the highest and 
only representative of God. True, if we were inclined to 
conclude trota this, that this Being must have made it quite 
according to God's will, it would certainly be hard to under- 
stand why, notwithstanding, it is a kingdom of darkness, 
deception, and death. The division between Ood and the 
world, which the author has accepted from the philosophical 
thinkers of his time, is therefore not really set aside ; but 
the author has made a move in this direction. 

In the next place, we are told in v. 22, in the spirit of the 
same harsh division between God and the world, that God 
judges no one, but has committed the whole work of judg- 
ing to the Son. As regards other works, however, he does 
not deny that God exercises them in the world ; for example, 
God attracts to Jesus the men who from the beginning were 
destined to come to him (vi. 44). Eut we have, in quite a 
special way, the expression "world," in which the change 
of Jn.'s mode of thought is revealed. When Jesus declines 
to pray for the world (xvii. 9), the world indndes only those 
men who are children of the devil. Similarly, in xv, 19, " be- 
cause ye are not of the world, . . . therefore the world hates 
you." Between these two parts of the sentence, however, 
we have the clause, " because I have chosen you from the 
world," and here the word " world " has a wider sense ; it 
includes all men, even those who, since they could be 
chosen, were from the first children of God, and therefore, 
according to the more limited use of the w<h^ are not " of 
the world." Similarly in xvii. 6, " I manifested thy name 
unto the men whom thou gaveet me out of the worid." But 
expressions like that in Üi. 16 f. go even beyond these : 
" For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
SOD, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish. 
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bat lutve eternal life. For God sent not the Son into the 

worid to judge the world ; but that the world should be 

saved throngh him " : that ia to aa; the whole world, and 

not merely individaale singled out of the world (similarly 

xü.47;i.29;n.88). 

12. DlTRBKNOS BkTWUN JN. Ain> THB GNOSTICS. 

The importanoe of these differeoces between Jn. and the 
Gnoetic« cannot be overstated. By its very nature, Gnos- 
ticism was unable to make itself master of the world, because 
it WM| and aimed at being, a religion restricted to a limited 
number of privileged persons. The simple man, the simple 
woman, could never hope to be numbered amongst these. 
All the valuable and exalted elements contained in the 
Gospel of Jn. could only be saved for the Ofaurch, and so 
for all future times, by the author's declaring them to be 
destined for all men. " God willeth that all men should be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth " : this 
saying (1 Tim. ii. 4) possesses telling force ; and the author 
of the Fourth Gospel has not failed to notice it. 

It was not less important, however, that he should have 
differed from the Gnostics in his teaching about the creation 
of the world. The belief in one God could not be held to 
conustently if one of the most important kinds of work 
which the pious gladly ascribe to Him, the creation of the 
world, was carried out in a very faulty way by subordinate 
and unintelligent beings. Many Gnostics went so ^ ae 
to see in this unintelligent creator of the world the God of 
the Old Testament of whom it is said, that he produced 
the world. He was then r^arded by them as a being quite 
different from the real Qod. 

Id consequence, however, the Old Testament, which was 
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likewise r^arded as his work, seemed at the same time to 
be a useless and abortive book, though at that time it was 
the only holy book which Christiana who adhered to 
the Church had (the New Testament writings were not 
regarded as holy until towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, and in large part had not yet beso written at the time 
when Gnosticism made its way into the Christian com- 
mnnities, that is to say, about the year 100). By such 
ideas, simple Christians, who on all questions thought they 
might rely on the Old Testament, were thoroughly confused. 
It is perhaps tor this resson that the author of the Gospel 
<d Jn. emphasises the statement that Holy Scripture oould 
not be annulled (see p. 129). The Gnostics supposed that 
it was quite a new revelation which Christ brought from 
heaven ; if, however, as Jn, represents, this Christ was the 
same being who had made the world, simple believers might 
rest assured that everything which they received as a reve- 
lation through the Old Testament and the teacbiog of 
Christianity was in agreement. 

As regards this Christ, however, if one followed the 
Gnostics, one could not take seriously what Christian 
tradition bad to communicate concerning his life upon earth. 
Take, for example, the death on the cross. It was this, 
acoording to the common belief of the Church, that brought 
salvation to mankind ; but according to the Gnostics another 
person, an ordinary man, must be supposed to have suffered, 
or the body id Christ was merely a phantom figure. In this 
way, the whole foundation of the faith of the Church 
crumbled to pieces. It was of the highest importance to 
receive the assurance that it really was the redeem«- himself 
who was concerned in all the records of the Gospel story. 

And this was all the more important, because tbe 
existence of the Church at that time was very seriously 
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ead&ngerod. On the one side, the Goostics attracted a large 
following. Od the other, the old habit of worshipping the 
pagan deities and a continued intercourse with relatives and 
friends who had remained pagan, enticed people back to 
the old beliefs. Above all, however, the persecutions of 
Christians, which from the beginning of the second century 
followed upon one another all too quickly, made it really 
dilficult for the young community to persist in its faith. 
And tbongh we, at the present time, reject so much that 
was at that time accounted a necessary part of Ohristianity, 
and has perhape been clung to with a tenacity which may 
be vexatious to us, yet, in judging past periods, we ought 
never to forget one thing, that something which we can 
dispense with to-day may at an earlier date have been in- 
dispensable because people had not anything better to cling 
to, and that perhaps we might not have bad Ohriatianity 
as a whole to-day if in time of danger it had not been kept 
intact by means which we should no longer think of using. 
Had the martyrs, for example those at Lyons in the year 
177, not cherished so firmly the conviction that Ood would 
bring together from the ocean every particle of the ashes of 
their burnt bodies, which the Bomans scattered in the 
Rhone in mockery of their faith, and so at the resurrection 
would comjdetely reunite their bodies with the old shapes, 
who can say whether they would have endured their terrible 
tortures with that firmness which made their persecutors 
on the very next day adopt the same faith and themselves 
go to death on its behalf ? 

13. Jm.'b Lsuinici to thk TKiOHiNO op thi Chubch. 

When the author of the Fourth Qoepel takes up another 
position, different from that of the Onostics and more 
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akin to the faith of the Cbnroh, and yet in many points 
agrees ^th them we would like much to know whetiier 
this mingling is due entirely to a want of clearness or 
whether it admits of a more satiefactory explanation. At 
that time, when so many competing ideas were brought to 
the notice of the individual, it is not inconceivable that 
many persons might appropriate something of one and some- 
thing of another, without being able really to blend the two. 
Many other persons, however, will have attached themselves 
entirely to the one at first, and afterwards have had a 
leaning to the other, withont having given up everything 
that at an earlier time they had accepted as true. We may 
suppose the author of our OoBpel to have been in this posi- 
tion. Not that he was in process of passing from the 
teaching of the Church to Gnosticism, but, on the contrary, 
of passing from Gnosticism to the teaching of the Church. 
This, of course, is merely a conjecture. It, however, strikes 
ns as probable, because we may presume that the Gnostic 
ideas wonld be more prominent and not so strongly com- 
bated if the author had been by way of attaching himself 
to them. Instead of this, they appear, in the main, 
sporadically ; and are withdrawn or made harmless by other 
utterances. If this consideration be correct, tbe easiest 
explanation would be that the author was attached to the 
Gnostic ideas at an earlier date, and at the time be wrote 
had not succeeded in banishing them entirely from his 
nünd, but to all intents and purposes bad now passed 
beyond them to where he now stands. 

Conclusion. 

There still remain many important ideas in the Fourth 

Gospel that would repay discussion. But we cannot take 
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tbem up her«. In Ptxt II. oE this book we shall discuss 
them from & new point of view. 

We trust that readers who bare followed us so far will also 
give their attention to the briefer inTBstigations to be 
undertaken there. Not only have we still to deal with the 
whole question, when and hy whom the Fourth Qoepel was 
really composed — which we shall deal with in oonnecti<m 
with the same question as regards the three E[ästles and 
the " Bevelation " of Jn. — but we propose to add a few 
words as to the valtie of these remarkable writings for the 
time of their authors and for all times. 

Whoever decdree to know no more than this, whether the 
Fourth Qoepel gives us correct knowledge of the Life of 
Jesus, might stop at this point. He would then throw the 
Gospel on one aide like an instrument which for any 
definite purpose is useless. But a book is not a mere 
instrument. It is the work of eome man who, if he does 
not dryly add one note to another without being really 
interested in his work, introduces into it, perhaps unoon- 
sdously, but to a more delicate mind unmistakably, a part 
of his own soul. And from what we have already said it 
should be clear that, in Ibe case of the Fourth Evangelist, 
this was so to a quite specially high degree. The more we 
have so far found him to be wrong, when he differs &om 
the Synoptics, the more anxious we become to read his 
soul, by finding out the ideas and needs by which be was 
actuated, and to search lovingly for what it is that exer- 
cises such undeniable power of attraction over even Uie 
strictest ai his critics. 
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AND REVELATION OF JOHN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ÄHONO the twelve Äpoetlea of Jeeoa a prominent place is 
taken by John, eon of Zebedee and brotberof tfae £rat of tbe 
two Jameses who were included in tbe band of twelve die- 
oiplee. Tradition tells us that five of the writings con- 
tained in the Kew Testament are b; him : the Fourth 
Gospel, the three Epistles of John, and " Bevelation." By 
the side, on tbe one hand, of the first three Gospels, and, 
on the other, of those Epistles which were either composed 
by the Apostle Faul or have been wrongly ascribed to him, 
these writings form a group of their own in the New 
Testament which is quite as important as tbe others ; and 
any one who proposes to examine them, must of course 
regard them all together. 
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AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND DATE 
AT WHICH IT WAS WRITTEN. 

What hu been said in Part I. oontribntes a very great 
deal towards the deciEdon of the question. By whom and at 
what date was the Fourth Ooepel oompoBed i But it may 
be pointed out that all this was based solely on one definite 
view oE the contents of the Ooepel, and that besides this 
another is possible according to which the contents 
thoroughly deserve to be beUeved, have no connection with 
Gnostidsm, or were directed against it — and so forth. Far 
mwe certain, we are told, are statements of men belonging 
to the oldest Christian times, who were still in a position to 
know the exact answer to our question. It will be seen 
whether they are more certain. In any case, we must hear 
what they are, 

1. PiPiAs' TUOHXB TS Efhebüb: John the Elder. 

Irensue, Bishop of Lyons, who wrote about 185, and 
nearly alt the Christian writers of later date are unanimous 
in saying that the Fourth Gospel was composed hy the 
Apostle John, who lived in Ephesus dnring about the last 
third of the first century and took a leading position in the 
eyes of all the Christian oommonities in the West of Af ia 
Minor. Iremeua, who must have been bom about 140, in 
170 
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his early youth Btayed at th« boose of the aged Bishop 
Folyoarp of Smyma in Asia Minor, who died in the year 
156, and he often heard him speak of his teacher John. 
He adds that Fapias also, the companion erf Polyoarp, who 
was afterwards bishop of Hietapolis in Asia Minor, was a 
bearer of the Apostle John. 

But the latter statement is a mistake. Eusebioe, the 
author of the first Histoiy of the Church {ob, SiO) has in 
an earlier work simply repeated it from Irenteus ; in the 
History, however, which was written later, he has corrected 
it and, in proof of bis right to do so, appeals to Papias' own 
words in a work which, apart from this quotation, has been 
almost entirely lost. We shall give this memorable passage 
in order to show bow a documentary statement may prove 
the incorrectness of extremely important ideas which have 
not been doubted by any one for centuries. Fapias' book 
contained, as we know from its title, " Expositions of the 
Sayings of the Lord " Jesus. In the Introdnction Eusebins 
found the following : " I shall not hesitate to gather np 
for you, with tbe expositions (belonging to the same), 
as well all that I once learnt well from the mouths of the 
elders and committed well to memory, I myself guarantee- 
ing the truth of it. . . . But whenever any one came 
who bad enjoyed intercoorse with the elders, I inquired 
(firstly) about the sayings of the Elders, (as to) what Andrew 
or Peter said, or what Philip or what Thomas or James or 
what John or Matthew or any other of the disciples of the 
Lord (said), and (secondly) what Aristion and John the 
Elder, the disciples of the Lord, .say." 

Quite a number of important inferences may be drawn 
from this. (I) Papias gathered bis information partly 
from the persons whom he calls " tbe Elders," partly from 
their disciples. (2) The Oreek word which we render 
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"the EUers" is pretbyter. We cannot ose this Greek 
word itself, becaose it would be understood to mean, as it 
does gtill in the Beformed Cbnrchee, leaders of a Christian 
oommonity. But such an office is no guarantee that its 
holder could give what Fapias needed — reliable memoranda 
of the Life of Jesus based as far as possible on personal 
observation; such a guarantee could only be given by 
persons of great age. Papias was bom about 70 ; even if he 
began tooollect bis information at twenty years of age, the 
people who could tell him anything which they had learned 
by experience from their association with Jesos — that is 
to Bay, about the year 80 — must have been already well 
advanced in years. (3) Jesus' twslve apoetlee would have 
been the proper people to have spoken to, but Papias did 
not speak to any of these. It would really be very 
unnatural for him to wish on his own part to guarantee 
for the first time the truth of what he had heard from such 
all-important persons. But, besides this, he expressly tells 
us that he inquired about the sayings of the Eiders from 
companions of the Elders — inquired as to what Andrew and 
the six others first mentioned »aid, and what Aristion and 
John the Elder M^. It is clear that ouly these two were still 
alive when Papias gathered his information, and that those 
who are mentioned before them were no longer living. 
But these are actually seven of Jesus' twelve Apostles ; and 
there can be no idea of his having spoken personally to any 
of the five others, since he would net in that case under 
any consideration have failed to mention it. (4) We must 
therefore distinguish four stages: the twelve Apostles 
whom E^pias no longer knew, the elders whom he still 
knew, theor disciples, and lastly Papias himself, (9) Papias 
distinguishes between two persons with the name John: 
the Apostle and the person whom he calls "John, the 
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Elder." Both belong to the " disciples of the Lord," but 
each in a difforent sense. The Apostle was a constuit 
disciple of Jesos ; the other was not ; in fact, it may be 
that he only heard Jesus a few times in his early youth. 
When the first century came to an end, and the persons who 
could boast of a personal acquaintance with Jesus died out, 
it became easier for the title of honour, " disciple of the 
Iiord," to be applied to one who, strictly speaking, little 
deserved it. (6) Papias may very well have known this 
second John. This need not be doubted on the ground that 
he inquired about his sayings of other persons; this only 
became necessary when he himself could no longer speak to 
him, either because he was living in a remote place or 
because he had died. In all probability Papiaa wrote his 
work between 140 and 160. At that time the John who 
bad seen Jesus could certainly no longer be living ; he 
may very well have lived during Papias' youth. 

We must assume with the greater certainty that Papias 
really knew him, because Ireunus says that Papias was a 
hearer of the Apostle John, and yet, according to his own 
statements, he no longer knew the Apostle. Here then 
we have the confusion of which Iremeue was guilty : Papias 
certainly bad a John as his teacher ; this, however, was not 
tiie Apoetle, but John the Elder. 

2. POLYCA&P'e TeAOHBB IK EpHBSITS : JOHN THE 

Eldke. 

The confusion might appear harmless. It affects Papias 
merely ; but the man with whom we are conoemed, who told 
Üie young Irennus about his former teacher, the Apostle 
John, was Potycarp. But why does Irenraus call Papias a 
companion of Polycarp, unless it be because both of them 
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in their early ;oatb had the same teacher { Both lived in 
Am Hinor, and when they were yoving there waa only one 
John in Asia Minor. It was left for a Christiaii writer in 
Uie third oentnry to note that there were statements about 
both John the Apostle and John the £lder which indicated 
Ephesus as their dwelling-place; and becauae be knew t£ 
no other way of adjusting these, he was obliged to Udnk 
that the two men lived there simultaneoosly. But no «me 
belonging to the earlier period has any knowledge of thi«^ 
and it is dear from our record^ every cme of which knows 
(mly of one head of the Christian Ohorch in Asia Min<»r, 
that there was no room for the two men at the same time. 
IreiuniB must therefore have been as much mistaken about 
Poiycarp's teacher as about the teacher of Papiae ; and 
Polyoarp was the disciple of John the Elder, not of the 
J^>Mtle. 

3. Thk Apobtlx John not ik Epbkbdb. 

Another thing that lends the strongest support to this 
oondusioD is the fact that none of the Christian writers 
before Irennus knows anything of a stay of the Apostie John 
in Asia Minor; and yet this same John, who on the occasion 
of the meeting of Paul with the original apostles at Jeru- 
salem (Oal. ii, 1—10 and Acta xv.) appears by the side of 
Peter and Jamee (the brother of Jesus) as one of the 
three pillarH <A the first community, is one of the most im- 
portant persons in primitive Christianity. 

We will point to one fact only. When Paul took fare- 
well of those who presided over the community at Ef^esns 
(Acta zx. 29), he prophesied that after his departure fierce 
wolves would force a way in and would not spare the flock. 
This farewell address was not actually so delivered by 
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Paul, but was composed b; the author of the Acte 
(between about 105 and 180) in acoordanca with his own 
ideas — a liberty which ever; ancient historian took with 
the speeches of hie heroes, and which no one thought 
wrong, seeingthat the most famous of the Greek historians, 
Tbutrp'didea (about 400 B.c.), ezpressl; declares (I. zxii. 1) 
that he followed this plan in his work because it would 
have been an impossibility to have reported the exact words 
of the speeches as delivered. But how could the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, who was as full of a feeing of 
veneration for the cwiginal apostles as he was for Fanl, have 
introduced into Paul's speech so unfriendly an utterance 
about his sucoeesors, if he had any idea that the most im- 
portAntandinfluentialof these was the Apostle John i But, 
further, if it be supposed that Paul actually made the 
utterance, without, of course, having any idea of the p«ar8on 
of his snooessor, how oould the author incorporate it in hia 
book, and thus seriously impede his own main purpose — 
that qS showing the unanimity subsisting between Paul 
and the original disciples — instaad of quietly ignoring it, as 
ha does so much that is unfavourable to the original apostles 
and thwr adherents (so we learn from the Epistles of Paul ; 
a.g., OaL Ü. 11-21 ; i. 6 f. ; vi. 12 f.)f 

i. CoNrtTSIOlT OF THK TWO JOHMS. 

But, as a bc^, Irennus often heard Polycarp himself 
speak of his teacher John ; haw, then, can a mistake have 
been possible as to which John was meant? Well, tiie 
riddle explains itself. Both Johns were "disciples of the 
Lord." As a rule, Polycarp only needed to say, "my 
teacher John, the disciple of the Lord," and the yonng 
IrenjBus only too easily made the mistake of supposing 
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that h« me&nt the apostle, who was perhaps the on); John 
of whom he had bo far heard. Id fact, Ireneua himself 
sajre regularly in his book, when he means the Apostle John, 
as we have just conjectured that Folycarp did, " the discii^e 
of the Lord," whereas for Paul he always uses the expres- 
sion " Apostle." 

Once a mistake of the kind had arisen, the statement 
would be believed only too readily. The community in a 
city thought it a great honour to have been founded by an 
apostle, or led by one for some time. In the second cen- 
tury the idea grew up that the bishop of a community must 
have been consecrated to hia office through the layiog-on of 
hands either by an apostle or by a bLshop who had received 
his own consecration at the hands of an apostle. It was 
thought that the capacity to fill the office of bishop, the 
so-called " eharigma of office," could be transferred from one 
person to another only through this laylng-on of hands by 
a consecrated person, and the first of such a seriee must 
always be an apostle. Thus it was naturally of the greatest 
importance to be able to show that in the past an apostle 
himself laboured in the community. Every one believed 
that he attended to the consecration of Ms successor; 
otherwise doubts might arise as to whether a bishop was 
properly consecrated. 

We must nob suppose that the confusion by which 
Ephesus was given an apostle, instead of one who was not 
an aposUe, as the leader of the community is an isolated 
case. In the Acts of the Apostles (vi. 5) we find included 
among the seven almoners of the community at Jerusalem 
a Philip who, according to xxi, 8 f., was an evangelist, that 
is to say, a missionary, and had four daughters who were 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. At the end of the 
second century this same Philip was identified with Philip 
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the Apostle. Thus Hierapolis, where he is 8U[q>osed to 
have stayed at the end of his life, was provided with an 
apostle as the head of the community. 

5. Early Death or thb Apostle Johk 

(in FaIiEBTINE). 

Where then, if it was not he but John the Elder who led 
the Church of Asia Minor in Bphesus, did John the Apoetle 
live, and why are we not told another word about his fate 
since the meeting In Jerusalem we have mentioned (Qal. ii. 
1—10) ? As regards this also Fapiae gives us information, 
but this time in another sentence of his book which became 
known to scholars only a few years ago: "John, the man 
of God, and his brother James were killed by Jews." 
We are also told this about James in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xii. 2) ; he was executed at Jerusalem in the year 
41 by Herod Agrippa I. Of the John who was head of the 
Ohurch in Ephesus we know the contrary: there is no 
other record but this, that be died a natural death at a 
great a^e. But there is really no contradiction here, if we 
realise that this was a different John .from John the 
Apostle. Besides, in Ephesus, where the Jews were doeely 
watched by a foreign power, they would hardly have dared 
to lay hands on the bishop of the Christian community. It 
would he quite different if the Apostle John, whom, as we 
learn from the story of Fapiae, they killed, lived in Pales- 
tine. And as a matter of fact at the meeting with Paul 
(about 53) mentioned above, he, as well as Peter and 
James (the brother of Jesus), declared this intention : they 
wished to go as missionaries to the Jews (Oal. ii. 9). 

Only, we must beware of misunderstanding the words of 
Fapias as if he meant that John and his brother James 
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were killed at the Mme time, If that were bo, it would 
oertainlf be impossible to underetand why only the death 
of James is reported ia the Acts of the Apostles. Bat 
besides this, the idea that they died together does not suit 
the words of Fapias. Ko one has ever said that Jaha the 
Baptist was killed by Jews; every one says, by Herod 
Antipas (Mk. vi. 17-29). Similarly, if Fapias bad meant 
to aay that the two brothers had perished at the same time 
and on the same pretext he would have said : they were 
killed by Hetod Agrippa 1. When be says, instead of this, 
"by Jews," it is meet natoral to suppoee that John at 
least perished in such a way that no snob notable person as 
a prince oould be referred to as the author of his death. 
The sooner we can suppose the death of John to have 
taken place after the year S2, the easier it is to underetand, 
on the one hand, why we do not hear more of bis work, 
and, on the other, how the John in Epheeus, alongside of 
him, oould become so prominent that in the end he was 
«mfuaed with him. 

6. Rbsult as fak as thk Fodbth Oospbl is 
oonobbnki). 

The reenlt as far as the Fourth Gospel ia ooneemed is as 
follows. The earlier the apostle died, the less easy it is to 
think that be wrote the Qospel. It is almost universally 
admitted that the first three Gospels were completed before 
the fourth ; and of these the third at least waa bot oom- 
posed until after the deetruction of Jerusalem in- the year 
70 (provisionally we confine ourselves to a statement the 
truth of which is recognised almost on all hands). But even 
if we do not suppoee that the Apostle died early, he cannot 
be regarded as the author of the Qoepel because, as we bar« 
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seen, b« did not live in Epheaus. Ttie Ohristiian writers 
who look upon him as the author do not say that the 
Apostle composed it, no matter where he lived, but they 
say, " the John who was head of the Church of Asia Minor 
wrote it," so that the Apostle may be held to be the aatbor 
of the Gospel only if we can think of him as living in 
Epheeus. If he lived elsewhere, we oaimot say that these 
writers regarded him as the author ; for by the John who 
in their opinion wrote the Gospel, they always mean the 
John in Ephesos. Accordingly, their " testimony " to the 
effect that the Apostle was the anthor is evidence, rather, 
that some one else was the author. 

7. ThB TEBnMONY OP THB BbLOVED DlHCIPLS. 

But what about the author's own testimony ? Does he 
not himself say that he is the Apostle ? This is surely a 
curious question ! When a matter is to be decided in other 
fields — ^when, for instance, the origin of extra-canonical 
books is in question, or a trial is being held — scant oon- 
sideratioQ indeed is paid to the personal testimony of the 
person involved ; but here forsooth this is to be decisive, 
and aU arguments against it, however plausible, are to be 
ignored. This is to take for granted — is it not? — what, 
strictly speaking, should first be proved, that a person 
whose book ha«.' been included in the Bible cannot have 
said anything incorrect. 

But let us hear what this testimony is. The author 
nowhere refers to the name John as being his own. The 
Superscription " Gospel according to John " is not due to 
him, but was first added when sevnal Gospels were put 
together in one book.* Keither, however, does he ever refer 

* The words are "QoBpel nocording to John," not "Qoip«] of 
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to the Apogtle John by this nune. But he has him in mind 
wheo he says that after the arrest of Jesus, " Simon Peter 
and another disdple " followed him to the Palace of the 
High Priest (xviii. 15), and that " Peter and the other dis- 
cip]e"wenttothegrav6of Je8U8(xx. 1-10). Herehewrites 
more fully (xx. 2), "Simon Peter, and that other disciple 
whom Jeans loved," and the simple description, " one of the 
disdples whom Jesus loved," ie found already in xiii. 23, 
where it is said that at Jesus' last supper he "reclined in 
Jesus* bosom " ; finally, we learn from zix. 26, that " the 
disciple whom be loved " stood with Jesus' mother at the 
foot of the cross. 

In this circumlocution we see, it is said, the delicate and 
sensitive way in which the Apostle John hinted that he was 
the author of the Qospel, without expreesly saying bo. In 
reality, if he did this, he would have shown himself to be 
an inoredibly presumptuous person. Jesus surely loved all 
his disciples ! If the author had said of himself, "the dis- 
dple whom Jesus specially loved," we could not acquit him 
of presumption, even though tbia were really the case ; but 
he says outright, "the disdple whom Jesus loved," as if he 
loved bim alone. It is not really doing the Apostle any 
hononrto insist that he must hare described himself in this 
way. On the other band, it is quite easy to understand 
that one of bis devoted admirers may have so described him. 
But if we examine further all that is told us about the 
beloved disciple^tbe story, in particular, of his race with 

John"; dmllarly, " Gotpelacoording to Mt., accoTdlng to Hk., accord- 
ing to Lk." Bat this doea not mean that sooh a gospel wm mitten 
hj another man with the help of communications from the person 
Bpeoiallj named. The word " Gospel " in these cases means, rather, 
"Aooonnt of the LUe of Jesos," and the superaorlptton means there- 
fore " the Qospel History u composed by Mt, Uk., Lk., or Jn." 
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Peter to th« grave of Jesus is so incredible (p. 133 f.] that 
ve oannot imagiiie it to have been committed to writing by 
an eyewitness. And so here again this " testimony " of 
the author to the effect that he is the Apostle become! 
evidence, rather, that some one else was the author. 



8, Fdktheb WiTNBes or th« Author to bhuelt 
(Jn. xii. 85). 

The most characteristic instance of the author testifying 
to himself — an instance in which there is a real idea of bear- 
ing testimony— is held to be that in xix. 34 f . : " one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced his side (the side of the crucified 
Lord), and straightway there came out blood and water ; and 
he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may 
believe." We must remember here that we wei-e told in 
verse 36 that the beloved disciple stood at the foot of the 
cross ; it is he therefore who is meaot when reference is 
made to one who saw the flowing of blood and water. But 
is it he himself who pens the words i 

Searching inquiries have been instituted as to whether, 
in speaking of himself in Greek, any one could say "he." 
But this is not the point. Once the Apostle had begun by 
saying, instead of " I," " he that hath seen," there was no 
other way to continue than by saying " he," So that Üie 
question is ; When the writer says " he that hath seen," 
does be mean himself ? This in itself would be quite possible, 
if he wished to avoid the use of " T." Throughout the whole 
description of his wars (58-48 b.c.), Julius Ciesar has never 
said " I did this and that," but always " Onear did this and 
that." But, if he wished to express himself similarly, it 
would have been far more correct for the Fourth Evangelist 
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to mj : " h« that hath seen it, bears witness " (now, a^ he 
vritee it down). The expression, " he hath borne witness" 
would be far more appropriate if the observer of what 
ooourred told it orally and another person recorded it in 
writing afterwards. Tet aooording to Qreek Synta:! the 
expression might also mean: he wishes (hereby) to hare 
testified ; and in this case it is still possible that what we 
read in this passage was written down by the observer. 

It is dedsiTe here that blood and water cannot by any 
means have flowed separately from Jesus' wound so soon 
after his death (it waa at moat two houre, but probably 
much less; see p. 127). It is therefore doing no honour 
to the Apostle to insist that be is here bearing personal 
teatimony. On the other band, we can very well nnder- 
atand a later writer, who had been orally assured that it 
really happened, noting it down in good faith. 

We should add further, that in any ease the flowing of 
water and blood has some deeper mysterious meaning. It 
was a oommon ChrisUan belief that the blood of Jesus shed 
at his death was the means of bringing salvation to man- 
kind. Now, the individual Ohrititian can partake of the 
blood of Jesus in the Supper, and is reminded of the re- 
demption which baa through bis blood been granted to 
men. And water is used in baptism for the purpose of 
initiating people into communion with those who have been 
redeemed by the death of Jesus. Accordingly, the idea 
that the two things which are necessary for the most im- 
portant and holy of the Obristian ceremonies came into 
being at the death of Jesus is on ingenious one. We can 
easily imagine that a preacher may have expressed the idea 
in a veiled form, just as was done, if we have conjectured 
rightly (p. lis f.), in the case of the story of Lazarus, and 
that some one in the audience jumped to the conclusicoi 
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that it might be recorded as an actual fact that blood and 
water flowed from Jesus' wound. 



9. No Deceptioh in w&rnKa ukdeb Psbudontms. 

If what we have said iadicatoe that it was not the 
Apostle, but another who wrote the passage which speaks 
of teetifjing to Üie blood and water, and at the same time 
wrote the whole Gospel, we do not of course know as yet 
whether he wishes to be regarded merel}' as the reporter of 
the testimony of a greater person, or whether be wishes it 
to appear that he himself is this greater person, this eya- 
witnesa. Even one who at the outset does not hold the 
Biblical writers in particularly high esteem, will readily be 
inclined to find the seoond supposition unthinkable, be- 
oanae it would imply suoh an amount of dishonesty as th^« 
is no reason to ascribe to the Evangelist, whose style is 
simple and candid. 

But, as regards this matter, people quite ignore the fact 
that in those days it was not considered wrong to compose 
a writing in the name of another person. Among the 
Greeks and Romans it was quite common for disciples to 
publish their works, not under their own name, but under 
that of their masters ; and we can see in what light this 
was regarded, from the philosopher lambliohue (about 300 
A.D.), for example, who vas oue.of the followers of Fytha- 
gons. We know even at the present time of a list of sixty 
writings which have been fathered upon Pythag<nas and 
other old masters amongst his successors; and lamblichns 
expressly praises the later disciples of Pythagoras, because 
they have sacrificed their own fame and given all the glory 
to their masters. 

As regards Christian writers, the story of the leader 
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of a Ohurcli in Asia Minor, who publiahed the histoij 
of Paul and Thecla la the secoad century under the name 
of the Apostle Paul, is specially instructire. When he was 
reproached for doing so, he replied that he did it out of 
love for Paul ; and TertulUan, the Ohurch writer and jurist 
at Oarthage (about 300), who tells us about it, does not 
think of chaining him with it as a sin, but only makes 
fun of him for his incapacity in the words : " as if his 
work could do anything to increase the fame of Paul." 
The man was deposed, not however because he had been 
guilty uf anything that we should call a forgery, but 
because he said in his book that Thecla came forward to 
teach in public and baptized herself by jumping into a 
ditch filled with water in new of death by wild beasts in 
Ü1B Circus. Both things were contrary to the regulations 
of the Church (on the first see 1 Cor. zir. S4, " Let the 
women keep silence in the churches"). They were not 
allowed ; but there was no offence in the publication of a 
writing in the name of another person. 

This way of looking at the matter makes it very easy for 
us to understand how so many of the books of the New 
Testament were composed in the name of Paul, of Peter, of 
James, &c. And strange as it may appear, we must 
thoroughly accustom ourselves to it. To show that this 
suggests itself even to a quite orthodox theologian, we will 
quote an utterance by Professor Eabnis of Leipzig, who 
died in 1883. "If the fifth book of Moses is not by Moses, 
it is by an impostor, says Dr. Hengstenberg. To whom 
does Dr. Hengstenberg say this! Every one who has 
been to a classical school knows that there are a great 
number of writings in classical literature which are ascribed 
to persona with famous names, and that specialists do not 
think there was any deception in the practice." As regards 
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the Second Epistle of Peter, even very conaerrative theolo- 
gians sow admit that it was written one hundred and 
twenty or more years after Jeens' death, although, in 
speaking of Jesu«' transfiguration, its author assures us, 
quite as if he were the Apoetle Peter (i. 18) : " and this 
voice we ourselves heard come out of heaven, when we 
were with him on the holy mount." Why then should the 
same thing not have happened in the case of Üie Fourth 
Oospel? 

Thus we need not shrink from crediting the author of the 
Fourth Oospel with the wish to have his book regarded as 
the work of the Apostle himself. We have, however, no 
absolutely definite ground for saying so. The matter re- 
mains obscure. And perhaps it was meant to remain 
obscure. The testimony we have been examining could, as a 
matter of fact, hardly have been framed in a more enigmatic 
way than in the terms, " and his witness is true, and be 
knoweth that he saith true." It is possible therefore that the 
author, though he did not wish to say expressly that his book 
was the work of the Apostle, had no objection to people be- 
lieving sa Even when he says in i, 14 " the Logos became 
flesh . . . and we beheld his glory ", it is not certain 
whether he means with our bodily eyes (which, in view of 
what we have said above, would not need to be regarded as 
a fraudulent assertion), or whether he wishes to imply that 
those who were not privileged to do this saw his glory with 
their spiritual vision by means of the stories of Jesus' life, 
and of the blessings which proceeded from him even after 
his deaUi. 
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10. Ohaptkb xn. ah Atpkhsix fbom Asotheb Pin. 

We ooald not, it is true, seriouBlj impute this obecurity 
to him, if the twenty-first chapter were due to the same 
ftnthor. But this is not the case. For the same concepts 
quite different words are used here from those found in the 
first twenty ch&pters. The appearance of the risen Lord 
in chapter xxi. (14) is said to be the third; but three 
others have already been mentioned iu chapter xz. Peter 
is a fisher, as in the Synoptics (Hk. i. 16), whereas Jn. 
(i 35-41) knows him only as a disciple of the Baptist. 
But, most important of all, in chapter xxi. Feter appears 
in a much more favoured light than before ; be even reoeives 
the commission to feed Jesus' sheep, that is to say, to guide 
the Church, and is told that he ia likely to have the honour 
of dying a martyr's death. The beloved disciple, on the 
other hand, who has always taken precedence of him in 
chapters i.-xi. (liii. 24 ; xviii. 16 ; xix. 26 ; xx. 2-10), in 
chapter xxi. (22-24) has to content himself with a humbtw 
r6U: he is promised a long life, and is given the task oS 
writing the Qoepel. This striking recognition of Feter is 
in all likelihood due to the fact that offence had been taken 
because in chapters i.-xz. he was made subordinate to the 
beloved disciple. Feter bad akeady won high esteem in 
the Christian Church, especially at Bome, and the friends 
of the author of the Qospel must have feared, or, as we shall 
see shortly, must have found, that for this reason the book 
was gaining slight recognition. One of them therefore 
decided to reckon with these circumstaocee by adding an 



And because the Qoepel had gained such slight recogni- 
tion, he took occasion at the aame time, iu the appendix 
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which h« added, to asanre its readers once more that the 
author was the famous John. This he does (xzi. 24) with 
more deamefis and emphasis than the author himself : " this 
(that is to sa;, the long-lived beloved disciple) is the disciple 
which beareth witness of these things, and wrote these 
things : and we know that his witness is true." We? Who! 
Here we bare a bint that the author of the appendix has 
perhaps been commissioned by a whole number of the party 
of the Erangelist to write, or at least writes to voice their 
sentiments and to promote the idea that the Qospel was 
composed by the beloved disciple and for that reason 
deserves to be trusted absolutely. But his very zeal has 
been the means of discrediting him in the eyes of a serious 
critic, A witness, whose evidence must itself be witnessed 
to in turn, cannot seem a very trustworthy person. 



11. Tbs Bkaii Pigtobe 09 John tee Apostle. 

After all these " witnesses " on the part of badly informed 
writers, of the author himself and of his friends who have 
intervened on his behalf, it is at length time to seek for 
some point from which we can learn better who wrote the 
Fourth Gospel. What information have we then in the 
New Testament about the Apostle John which ia really 
reliable f We must not of course turn to the Fourth 
Gospel for our answer. The most certain thing is the 
record of Paul, that John was one of the three pillars of 
the Commnoity in Jerusalem, and wished to confine his 
missionary activity to the Jews (see pp. 171 and 177), Üie 
reason being no doubt that, if he held intercourse with 
the Qentilee, he would violate the Old Testament command, 
ments about foods, cleanness, &c., which he thought ought 
still to be observed. Tliis does not harmonise well with 
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the fact that in the Fourth Oospet Jesus calls the Law 
a " Law of the Jews " and feels that be is quite eiiperior ta 
it. Further, the whole view of the world here, fainiliar as 
it is with the ideas of the greatest Qreek thiakers, and the 
boldness with which, following the example of Gnosticism, 
all that is traditional is swept away — all this, which we 
have found in the Gospel, suits no one bo little as this 
man who had remained stationary and simply peisisted in 
holding the standpoint of the Old Testament. lAdd to this 
that according to Mk. 1. 19 he was a fisherman, and accord- 
ing to Acts iv. 13 a man without learning and culture. 
Nor is this altered by the fact that he, with his brother 
James and with Peter, was one of the most intimate 
companions of Jeeus in the circle of the twelve disciples 
(Mk. T. 87 ; ix. 2 ; xiv. 88). 

12. Mistakes as to ths OotrDrnoN of Thisgs m 
Palsstinx. 

One who writes under an assumed name often betrays 
himself by having false ideas of the places or institutions of 
the country in which he claims to be living. As far as 
places are concerned, it cannot be shown with snccess that 
Jn. does this. But, as regards institutions, he has been led 
to make as great a mistake as it is possible to imagine. By 
telling OB, twice (xi. 49, Ö1, and xviii. 13) that Oaiaphas was 
" high priest that year " he assumes that the office changed 
hands every year. As a matter of fact, the high priest held 
the office for life, and, although it happened not mfrequently 
that one was deposed, there was never any question of a 
yearly vacation of office. This of course is a fact which 
would have been as well known to a contemporary of Jesus 
in Pal«stine, as the fact that the office of Emperor is 
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hereditary is to & Oemtan of to-day. In face of a mistake 
on such a matter, how can we attach importance to the 
knowledge of pUcee in the country, which could easily be 
acquired even one hundred years after the eventa with 
which they are aesodated ? 



13. John ths Eldes hot thb Writer of thx Fourth 
GoapEi,. 

May we therefore speak of John the Elder in Epheeus as 
the author of the Fourth Gospel ? Support for this might, 
as a matter of fact, be found in the oonsideration that 
Irennufl and hia succeasora virtually supposed this, even 
though they believed that this John in Ephesus was the 
Apostle. But the assumption will not bear closer examina- 
tion. If he was a disciple of Jesus, and consequently a man 
whose home was in Palestine, he ought to have known more 
about the tenure of the high-priest's office. But, above all, 
his standpoint was hardly less Jewish -Ohristiaa than that of 
the Apostle. In fact when Polycarp (see p. 178), who was 
& former disciple of his, viräted Bome towards the end of 
his life (154 or Ii>5), and found that Easter was fixed at a 
quite different time (the time at which we still fix it) from 
that of Asia Uinor, where he lived, he appealed to the 
practice of John (and others). In Asia Minor what, acctnrd- 
ing to the Jewish Calendar, was always the 14th Nisan was 
duly celebrated, not in memory of the death of Jesus— as 
the Fourth Gospel would require (p. 118) — but of the in- 
stitution of the Supper — a practice which conflicts with the 
Fourth Gospel, and is, as a matter of fact, supported by a 
special appeal to Mt. The John who shared this practice 
as leader of the Church of Asia Minor cannot have written 
the Fourth Gospel. Moreover, this would he equally true 
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tÄ J<^ the Apofltle if he had been the leader of the Church 
of Ana Minor. 



14. What Eikd of Fbkso» wu thk Fodkth 
Etakqxlwt ? 

It this means that we most give np the idea of naming 
some well-known person as the author, we are, nererthelesB, 
mry wdl able to form a clear idea of the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel. In seeking to do so, we have oome back, 
after making a long circuit, to our starting-point, for we 
have to consult the Gospel itseU. To have been able to 
write such a book, t he author most have been one of th e 
Itwding ^pi fita fif bin i^gfr He was familiar with the best 
that the Greek mind and^ the jel^qns of t ha whol« wnAA 
known to people of those dj^ y »»"i ppvlncad. His ow n 
mind was liberal enough to soar to the realm of these ideas, 
and to refoM .to. allow itself taüa.ixamped-b; anything 
traditional. He knew how to gather into a common reser- 
voir all th« streams of thought that flowed towards him 
from the most diverse sooices. His (jreat ob j ect wag to ne e 

Gnostidsm, the most dangerous movement of bis time, 
was well known to him — so much bo that he had made 
many of its ideas his own. But he recognised the danger 
in it and did all in his power to overcame it, without giving 
np anything in Gnosticism which was reaUy lofty and 
emancipating. 

His^^i^^^tteiD was Philo, and be perhaps bad some- 
thing else in common with him in the fact that he was 
of Jewish ezttaction. If he had not been, he would 
hardly have attached bo laacb. importance to-tbA-^Ul- 
ment <i Old Teatomant ^x>phecie8 (see p. 128 f.), and 
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would h&rdly have made J«eas ea-j "SBlvation is of the 
Jews " (iv. 22). He CMinot^f^ourseJu»Te_reS9ised_ his 
vide nilt'irp jn Fnlwtinn Aocordingly, we must seek Iiis 
home oatside of this country, and preferably in a great dty 
which would gather up all the wisdom of the known world. 
Ep feeaua would aoit the reqniremente adm irably, and if the 
Gospel came into existence here, it would be very easy for 
it to be ascribed to a person who had taken a very prominent 
podtbn in the city at an earlier date, John the Elder — 
whether or not it was done in such a way that he was sup- 
posed to be the Apostle. Ephesus will suggest itself again 
when we inquire into the origin of the " Revelation " of Ju. ; 
and in itself it is rather likely that all the five writings 
which are supposed to have been composed by John the 
Apostle would have come into eziatence amongst the 
same circle of men of kindred spirit, and so in one and 
the same locality. But we oannot rely upon all these 
considerations, nor need we think it important to be able 
to eay where the Oospel was written. 

15. DlTE AT WHICH THE FoUBTH OOBPEL WAS 
OOKPOSXI). 

More pressing is the question, When did it oome into 
existence t And, as regards this, we must of course look 
once more for statements outside the Gospel. When were 
the first three Gospels written, which, by almost general 
agreement, were all known to the writer of the Fourth f 
If we may voice our om conviction, it would suffice to say 
that the Third Gospel cannot have come into existence 
nntQ about the year 100, because the author was 
well acqnainted with the writings ctf the Jewish historian 
Joaephns who composed his chief work in the year 9S 
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or 94. Others, who place the Gospel of Lb. {and so the 
Go«peIa of Mk. and Mt. also) earlier, think that, when 
this estimation is taken into consideration, the Qoepel of 
Jd. may have been composed as early aa about the year 100, 
But hen again we have to remember that the Onoetidsm 
viäi which the Fourth Bvaogeliat is familiar, and which ha 
vigoronsly opposes, did not force its way into the Obristiaii 
oommnnitdeB until about the year 100. We leam this from 
Hegesippns, who wrote his "memorialB" about the year 
ISO, and as he was of a great age was still able to afford 
correct information on the matter. Jn., on the other hand, 
already had to do with a more developed form of QnosticiBm 
(p. 205). Only, he does not seem to be acquainted with the 
forma which appeared after about the year 140. 

16. The Apobtle is not kentioiibd as thb Author 
untjii utbr thb teak 170, 

The meet important and decisive point is to know from 
what date we have reliable external evidence, as we say, 
concerning the Fourth Gospel ; in other words, statements 
by writers which imply that they knew the book as the 
work of anch and audi an author, or at least that they 
wrote out passages from him, so that there can be no mis- 
take that they really had the boc^ lying before them. This, 
in fact, is the pcnnt on which those who claim that the 
Gospel was composed by John the Apostle have staked 
everything. Many of them have undertaken no lees a task 
than to prove by euch external testimony that the author- 
ship has been placed bo much beyond doubt that it is not 
permiasible even to take into consideration the counter- 
ai^uments drawn from other considerations, for instance 
from an examination of the Gospel itself. 
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Uafortimately it ia quite impossible here to go into this 
point with all the thoroughness that is really required. If 
ve thought of doing so, we should hare to give verhaltm 
an almost endless number of passages from all the writers 
of the second century, in order to enable the reader to 
decide whether or not they betray a knowledge of the 
Fourth Gospel. We should be obliged, further, in the case 
of all these writers to state when they wrote, or rather, 
since in most cases the matter is not certain, to make 
inquiry and try to fix the most likely date. Ten years 
earlier or later here mean a very great difference. Finally, 
we should be obliged to find out their habits : whether to a 
greater or less extent they incorporate in their works 
passages from other books ; whether they are accustomed to 
do this exactly word for word or merely from memory ; 
whether they state regularly from what book they draw, or 
simply write down the words without saying that they 
hare borrowed them ; whether they use books which we 
no longer possess. All this may be important when it is a 
question whether a passage in their writings which 
resembles one in the Fourth Goppel is taken from this or 
not. Instead of going into all theee troublesome and 
wearisome questions, it must suffice here to state the 
results briefly, and to show by a few examples how they 
hare been attained. 

First then we hare to establish the fact that before the 
year 170 no writer can be found who ascribes the Fourth 
Gospel to John the Apostle. As regards this matter, we 
must note further that the year 170 is the very earliest 
that can be specified, for the statement we have in mind 
that belongs to this time reads simply : as to the day of 
Jesus' death " the Qospels seem to be at variance." The 
name,Mherefore, of John Üie Apostle is not mentioned. 
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But it IB clear from the words that this writer (Claudios 
Apollinaris) puts the Fourth Goepel, which introduces the 
varianoe (for the first three are quite agreed ; seep. 118 f.), 
on the same level as the others. 

17. TaLUB of THISE " EXTBRHAL EviBENOEB." 

But if from this date it is almost generally regarded as 
the work of the Apoetle, in order to be able to determine 
the ralue of this assertion, we must know in the first place 
the general idea which leading persons of the time had of 
the books of the New Testament. 

On this point Irenieua (about 185) is specially instructive. 
To prove that there are just four true Qospela (there were 
still many others in existence), he points to the faot that 
there are four quarters of the world and four winds ; since, 
then, the Church la scattered over the whole earth and the 
Gospel constitutes its pillar and support and the spirit of 
its life, it is appropriate that the pillars which on all (four) 
sides blow upon it with the airs of imperitihability should 
be four in number — ^in other words, the four Gospels. 
Such was the idea of so distinguished a person as Ireiueua ; 
when it was a question of deciding whether Ute Fourth 
Gospel was composed by John the Apostle, he took his 
stand on the fact that the quarters of heaven and the 
chief winds are four in number. To understand how he 
could do this while speaking of the spirit of life, as well aa 
of the winds, we must be aware that in Greek " wind " and 
" spirit " are represented by the same word (jmeuma). So 
that by means of a play upon words, to sustain which he 
has further to think of pillars (i.e., the Gospels) as blowing, 
he is prepared to decide a question of such great import- 
ance. Surely we are justified in practically ignoring the 
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proof which a person of this stamp brings forvard to show 
that such and sach a persoD was the author of a book in 
the New Testament. 

But we will take a few more cases as tests of the care- 
fulness of Irenseus and those of his contemporaiies who 
agreed with him in claiming that the Fourth Gospel was 
composed by John the Apostle ; they will serve to teet 
their critical powers as well. IrenMua regards the Jame»— 
who is sfud in Acts xv. to have been present at the already- 
mentioned (p. 174) meeting with Faul as one of the three 
pillars of the Church at Jerusalem — as that brother of John 
and personal disciple of Jesus whose execution has been 
recorded three chapters further back (sii. 2). In the 
Qospel of Lk. again he thinks that the discourses of the 
Apostle Paul concerning the Life of Jesus are committed to 
writing just as those of Peter are in the Oospel of Mk. — 
and this in spite of the fact that Paul never met Jesus, and 
continued to persecute the Christians even after Jesus' 
death. Dealing with the question of eternal happiness, 
Irenteus is able to tell us that there will be vines with 
10,000 stems, on each stem 10,000 branches, on each 
branch 10,000 shoots, on each shoot 10,000 clusters, on 
each cluster 10,000 berries, and that every berry will 
yield 900 to 1000 litres of wine. The most important 
point, however, is not the size of these vines, but Irenteus' 
statement, that Jesus himself prophesied this; the aged 
men whom he so often mentions had told him so, and had 
added that they had heard it from John the Apostle. 
And this Ireneus believes, although he assures ns so 
emphatically that this same person wrote the Fourth 
Gospel which makes Jesus appear so superior to all such 
expectations. 

Clement of Alexandria, one of the most learned and 
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most venerated teachers in the Chnrch (about 200), quotes 
as an utterance of the Apoetle Fan1(!)the words, "take 
also the Greek books, read the Sibyl and see bow it reveals 
one Ood and the future, and read Hystaspes, and you wilt 
find in them the Son of tiod described much more clearly." 
Hystaepes was the father of Danas, the Persian king who 
reigned from 521 to 485 B.o. The words of Clement give ns 
some idea of the kind of fabrication that was put forth in 
his name. The credulous Clement also quotes the book of 
Zoroaster of Pamphylia in which he recorded after his 
resurrection all that bad been taught him in the under- 
world by the gods. The jurist Tertullian (about 200) la 
able to tell us that in the official account of Jesus' con- 
demnation which Pilate sent to the Emperor Tiberius, he 
mentioned, amongst other things, the eclipse of the sun at 
the time of Jesus' death, the guarding of the sepulchre, the 
resurrection of Jesus and his ascension, and that in his 
inmost convictions he was already & Christian. If Ter« 
tullian is not giving free rein to his imagination here, but 
has used some book (" Acts of Pilate "), we shall be glad to 
think that the author of it was a Christian. 

But enough. We can see clearly the kind of people we 
have to deal with when the witnesses in support of the 
usual statements about the ori^n of the New Testament 
books are brought forward. Instead of insisting so 
emphatically that the fact that the Fourth Gospel was 
composed by John the Apostle is already borne witness to 
by Irenieus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria and others, 
it ought in truth to be said that no one did so until they 
hore witness to it — or, rather, asserted it. 
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sentence is in question, vhich contains in itself sn inde- 
pendent and important Üiought, We have an example in 
Jn. jjr. 2, "in my Father's house (that is to say, in 
beaTen) are many mansions." Those people of great ago 
to whom Irenieus often appeals, have handed down to him as 
a saying of Jesus the words, " in my Father's domains are 
many mansions." Besides this, we learn from Jo. alone 
(xiv. 2) that Jesus made this statement, and the conclusion 
is drawn that the "elders" also can only have become 
acquainted with it from the Gospel. And since they have 
been referred to by Irennus as people who speak not from 
a more recent age, but from their own recollection of the 
distant past, the Qospel mast already have been in exist- 
ence at a very early date. This is a typical example of the 
kind of proof it is not permisBible to use. We refrain from 
reckoning with the possibility that Jesus may really have 
made the statement, and that the elders were just as likely 
as the Fourth Evangelist to have learned it orally. But 
in their case, as well as that of Jn., the belief may also have 
grown up erroneously that he made the statement. This 
assertion would then have been repeated, and so finally have 
found its way into the Fourth Gospel. It was certainly the 
kind of saying that was likely to have been passed on from 
mouth to mouth, for it contains the comforting assunuDoe 
that after one's death one might look forward with 
certainty to finding a refuge in heaven. Another indica- 
tion that the saying became current in this way may be 
found in the fact that the versions in Jn. and Irennus are 
not word for word identical. 
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19. Ü8BD WITHOUT RBOOadlTIOH IS THB TBiES 140-17Ü. 

Most noteworthy are the writers between the specified 
years 110 and 170, who really cite passages from the Fourth 
Oospel, but do not say who composed it. The most 
important is Justin, who wrote about 152 and was subse- 
qneuüy martyred. Fxoia the Synoptics he introduces over 
one hundred passages, but from Jn. only three, and theee 
are so far from following Jn.'s language exactly that in every 
case it can be thought that ho took them from another book, 
and that the Fourth Evangelist may have done the same. 
Weassume,however, that Justin took them from Jn.'s work. 
But why, then, are there so few, and why is nothing said about 
this work being the composition of a personal disciple of 
Jesus? Referringtathe"Revelation"ofJn.,hesayB positively 
that it was composed by the Apostle ; but he says nothing 
about the Gospel. And yet he attaches bo much importance 
to the *' memorials of the Apostles and their companions," 
as he calls the Qospels; and shares with the Fourth the 
doctrine of the Iiogos. We can only understand this on 
one supposition : Justin did not consider the Fourth Gospel 
to be the work of the Apostle. In that case, it must in his 
age still have been quit« new; otherwise it would long ago 
have won general recognition. Obviously Justin finds in it 
some passages which are beautiful and worth mentioning, 
but, compared with the rich use made of the Synoptics, he 
uses it with great caution, and almost with hesitation. 

20. OOHCLUSIOM AS TO TBE "EXTERNAL EVIDENCES." 

When therefwe we sum up the results of our examination 
of the external evidence for the Fourth Oospel, we find that 
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the lesson it teaches U the oppodte of what bhoee who believ« 
that it was vritt«! by the Apostle think it ought to teach. 
Instead of proving that this was written very early, it 
proves that it was o(HupoBed at a very late date. If the 
work in question were that of an obacare peraoo, we can 
perhaps onderstand that it may have been in ezifitence for 
decades witbont attracting attention or gaining recognition. 
But think of it 1 A work by the disciple whom Jesus loved [ 
And, besides, a work containing disclosures of auch para- 
motut importance ! It could not have failed to be greeted 
on its fitst appearance with the greatest joy, and to be 
greedily devoured ; we could not fail to find an echo of it in 
all Christian writers. Instead of that, from the date at 
which it must have been published by the Apostle^ that is 
to say, at latest fnnn 90-100, until 110, there is not one 
certain instance of the use of the book ; we do not find the 
Apostle recognised as the author until after 1 70, and In the 
meantime we do find it clearly realised that it was not by 
him. Indeed, we have to add further that after 160 or 170 
it was positivdy stated by some who were good Gharcfamen, 
and later by the Presbyter Chuus in Borne at the beginning 
of the third century, to have been composed by a heretic. 
The result therefore of examining the external evidence 
means that we cannot place the origin of the Gospel earlier 
than very shortly before the first appearance of this evidmce, 
and so very shcaiJy before 140. 

21. MBKnoH OF Bab Coobba's iHSUKREcmoii in 
Jn. v. 43. 

Let us now return to a consideration of the Qoepel itself, 
and ask whether we cannot really get the best information 
as to the dat« at which itwas oompoeed in the same way 
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that we hare obtained it in conaideiing the questions who 
was its author, and whether the work is reliable. Here 
then our attention is arrested by Jesus' words to the Jews 
in T. iS, " I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not : if another shall come in his own name, hi"i ye 
will receive." In the year 1S2 Simon, having taken the 
name Bar Ooohba, came forward, proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and became among the Jews the leader of a 
fanatical rising against the Roman mie, with the result 
that in the year 135 the Jewish nation finally lost ito in- 
dependence. The Christians, as we can well understand, 
declared against the new Messiah from the first, and in 
consequence were fiercely persecuted so long as he retained 
any power. If the Fourth Evangelist had bad experience 
of all this, may he not have thought that it would be under- 
stood and would make an impresaioa if he put into Jesus' 
mouth a prophecy of these events ? In that case he would 
have written between 132 and 110. If it had not been that 
for other reasons we have already been led to assign the 
oompodtion of bis book to about this date, we might not 
have had the boldness to appeal to this passage ; but, such 
being the case, we seem to be really justified in doing so. 

22. Tbx FotTRTH Gospel not the Wokk or setebal 
Adthobs. 

We have reserved a question for discussion last, which, it 
might be thought, ought to have been dealt with first. Can 
it be that the Fourth Gospel is not by one and the same 
author i If not, whenever any assertion is made with 
regard to the author, it must of course be stated very care- 
fully to what part it refers. But the question is not of 
serious importance. We have mentioned that the story of 
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thewomAn takeiiinadalt«i7(vii. 53-Tiii. ll)aadchap. rd. 
ar« later additions (pp. 89 and 186 f. ; see also p. 209)- 
But this does not make the least difference to our explana- 
tion of the Gospel as a whole. 

The case would be altered, only if we were obliged to 
partition the first twenty chapters io large part between 
two or more authors. The attempt to do this as a rule 
rests apon the supposition that one half is due to a trust- 
worthy historian and au eye-witness, the other to a badly 
informed contributor. In an earlier part of this volume 
(p. 110 f.), we have already realised how far such as- 
sumptions are from making anything contained in the 
Gospel really credible. But in conclusion wo will try to 
show the contradictions in which people involve themselves 
when they make a division of the kind. 

One of the most recent of these attempts explains that the 
eye-witness Peter, whose record Mk. preserves in his Gospel, 
tells us that on t>he last evening of Jesus' life he celebrated 
the Supper with his disciples ; and the ey e-witnees John that 
he washed their feet. Peter therefore knew nothing of the 
washing, and John nothing of the Supper. The eye-witness 
Peter — we are told further — as regards Jesus' idea of the 
judgment of the world, preserved the record that it would 
begin for all men on one and the same day at the end of 
the world ; the eye-witness John recorded that for those 
who believed in Jesus it would never take place (v. 24), 
and it is the badly informed contributor who has added the 
verdon in v. 28 f. which agrees with the statement of 
Feter. The eye-witness Peter, we are told, finally, left a 
record which suggests that Jesus never betrayed that he 
was conscious of having lived a life with God in heaven 
before his earthly life ; the eye-witness John is able to tell 
us that Jesus said " before Abraham was, I am," " Glorify 
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thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was " (viii. 58 ; xvii, 5) ; and 
he wrot« in the Prologue the aentencee in which Jesus is 
described as the Logos who was with Uod before the be- 
ginning of the world. In face of such contradictions, it is 
really no use bringing forward passages here in whioh the 
context is said to have been interrupted bj some interven- 
tion on the part of the contributor. We have already 
found out the carelessness of the Evangelist (pp. 76-78, 
81-83) and it sufficiently explains the contradictions which 
appear in his book, even if no one else helped to compose it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. 

What is known as tbe First Epistle of John, though in 
reality it ia not in epistolary form at all but in that of r 
circular addressed to the whole of Christendom, is to all 
appearances inseparably connected with the Qospel. Often, 
as we read, we can hardly say whether we have tbe one or 
tbe other book open before us. And in fact tbe matter 
on which they differ from each other most clearly is one 
which, from another point of view, serves to bring tbem 
together again. 

1 . iti-vx Pdbposx : to Opposs the Qhostios. 

Whereas, for instance, the Gospel never says that it is 
opposing false teaching within tbe Christian fold (except 
in z. 1-10 : see p. tS5 f,), the Epistle says this most empha- 
tically. But we found certain utterancee in the Gospel 
aimed at very definite opponents, in other words, at the 
Onoatics (pp. 152-154, 160-163); and tbe first Epistle 
likewise opposes tbe Qnoetics. We are told (ii. 4) that 
tbe author's opponents asserted that they kn^-Ood ; and 
it was knowledge on which tbe Gnostics prided themselves. 
We know further tbe doctrine of the Stoics according to 
which the logos or rather the individual hgoi were like 
seeds of com scattered thixiugbout tbe world (p. 142 f.), 
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and out of theee the things of the world arose. The 
Gnostics applied this idea to themselves, and claimed 
that the; hod in their own persons the divine seed. There 
ie a hint of this idea in iii^^S ; and in i, 8, 10 of the 
Onostics' assertion that this made the m sinl ees. 

As to Jesns, the opponents of the writer of the Epistle . 
tanght that he was not the Christ (iL 22). And in this 
again we can recognise the claim of the Gnostics, that Jesus 
was only a man wbo for a time and in a loose way hecame 
one with the Ohrist who had come down from heaveo. 
This is seen even more clearly in iv. 2 i. ; they deny that 
Jesus Ohrist is come in the flesh, an utterance which is 
aimed at the same time at that other idea of the Gnostics — ^ 
that he had merely a phantom body (pp. 150, IÜ2). And 
in V. 6 that teaching of theirs is opposed, according to 
which the man who suffered on the cross was not really 
the redeemer, that is to say, the Christ, who bad come 
down from heaven. The author says here that he came, 
that is to say, to save mankind, not only with water through 
his baptism but also with blood through his death. 

But, further, in iii. 4,10, ii. 4 the author declares against 
" every one that doeth sin " or " that keepeth not God's 
commandments," and by sin be means opposition to the 
injunction in iii. 8, that every one should purify himself. 
What he has in mind therefore is an unholy, unbridled—" 
life. Now, it is hardly posdhle that this reproach, which is 
made more than once and in the most varied forms, can apply 
to persons other than those who are opposed in other passages 
throughout the Epistle. And if this be so, the Onostics 
with whom we have to deal here are not, like many others, 
especially in the first decades of the second century, people 
who adhered to the law of the Old Testament. We already 
have to do with a more developed form of Gnosticism, 
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2. AaRSEHEtrr with OnoBTicisif. 

But it is remarkabld that the man wbo so decisively 
opposes Gnoeticiam agrees with it entirely on a strikingly 
laige number of points. He also cannot but think that there 
are two kingdoms very sharply opposed to each other, the 
kingdom of God, and that of the world which is rnled by 
the devil (ii. 16; iii. 8, 10; iv. 4-6), or the kingdom of 
truth and that of lies (ii. 21) — and this opposition extends 
to mankind as well, the one part being from Ood and the 
other fnna the world, which "lieth in the evil one," that is 
to say, is under the dominion of the devil (v. 19). 

We found that there is the same kind of agreement 
with the Gnostics in the Gospel (pp. 158-160). But the 
Epistle goes a step farther. While the Gospel only occa- 
sionally suggests that knowledge is a valuable thing (zvii. 3), 
the Epistle empha^ses, in a way that a Gnostic could not 
excel, that the author and his party themselves possess the 
'"knowledge of God or of the truth (Ü. IS f., 20 f., 27 ; iv. 7). 
Further, as to the Gnostics' belief that they had in themselves 
tbe divine "seed," the author maintains again that it is 
really he and those who think with him who possess it as 
their own. And on this point he ventures to make the 
strongest statement found in his Epistle : " Whosoever is 
begotten of Ood doeth no sin" (iii, 9 ; v. 18). By these he 
means himself and his party. And this is said by tbe same 
person who just before (i. 8, 10) has reproached bis oppo- 
nents in these words : "If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." Here we 
can see how great a spell tbe ideasoUbe Gnostics exercised 
upon men's minds, 
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3. Nätüsb op the OppoarrioN to Gnosticish. 

But we Bee at the same time tbe peculiar nature of the 
attack that is made upon them. Those who opposed them 
claimed as their own all that was valuable ia the things the 
Gnostics prided themselves on, and denied it to the Gnoetics. 
And upon what ground i If these Gnostics reallj' lived the 
sinful kind of life they were reproached with, this would 
aasuredly provide a certain amount of justification for 
arguing on these grounds against the truth of their teaching, 
on the principle " by their fruits ye shall know them " 
(Mt. vii. 16). But it is much to be feared that the oppo- 
nents of the Onostics painted their excesses in darker 
colours than was just ; and it would also be reasonable to 
ask whether they had as much light on their own side as 
(in their view) there was of shade in that of their opponents. 
Unfortunately, we are obliged to say that the New Testa- 
ment writers are too prone to disparage their opponents by 
attacking their mo^la, and often they do so in a way that 
is very unpl easan t. In this matter the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus (which were not composed by the Apostle Paul, 
but in the first half of the second century), the Epistle of 
Jude from the same period, and the Second Epistle of 
Peter (which was not written by the Apoetle Peter any 
more than the first Epistle, but is the latest book in the 
New Testament, and was not written until after the middle 
of the second century) ofiend in a special degree. It is very 
possible that by employing this method of warfare, they 
show at the same time that they are incapable of overcoming 
their opponents with intellectual weapons. The author of 
the Epistle to the Coloesians provides an honourable ezcep^ 
tion; and from this-wS'can see at the same time that 
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Qnoetic views were not aiwvya and necesaarily ai 
with immorality. 
y^ An regarda the Fitat Epistle of John, we must aay that 
' in ite attack on Its opponents, compared with tiie writings 
mentioned above, it has observed a certain moderation, la 
form at least it is written in a calm and measured style. 
We note that the author feels the necessity of convincing 
bis readers of the truth of what he aays. laying so great 
stress on kn owledg e as he does, he cannot have failed to 
desire this. True, his argument does not take the form 
of giving real ^oofs ; he simply gives expression to his own 
oonvistiop ; but the brevity and simplicity with which he 
does so makes it so effective that he could really hope to 
make an impression by it. 

On what then, in the last resort, does he take his stand 
when he opposes the Onoetics t On the Gonteasion of the 
C^iipdi. People must confess that Jesus C&ffi^has come 
in the flesh — that is to say, has appeared with a body oon- 
sisting-xt^esh ; otherwise they are n ot fr om God, but are 
Christ's enemies, and, in denying the son, they are at the 
same time denying Qod the Father as well (iv. 2 f. ; ii. 32). 



4. The Epistle mot bt the Author of the Oospkl. 

After all that has been said so far, the Gospel and the 
first Epistle might very well seem to have been the wwk of 
the earns person ; but on a closer view it is clear that in all 
probability the two writings had difierent authors. A 
number of important expressions occur only in the Eptstlo 
which the author of the Gospel would have bad opportuni- 
ties of using as well had he been familiar with them. But, 
Above all, the convictions to which the Epiatle gives 
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ezpreasion bring it nearer tbaa the Qospel to the ordinary, 
simple faith of the Church. 

Jesus' eeocmd coming from heaven, at which he will bring 
eternal happiness, in ii. 28, as amongst primiUTe Ohristians 
in general, is expected to take place on a definite da; as an 
objective event ; on the other hand, when the Evangelist 
speaks of a second coming of Jesus after his death, he does so 
only in the eense that it wilt be identical with the coming of 
the Hoi; Spirit into the hearts of believers, which of coarse 
happens at very different times (xiv. 16-18, 26-28). The 
Epistle follows the old idea closely in expecting that on that 
great day in the future all men will rise from the dead 
and come before the hex of judgment (üi. 2 ; iv. 17). In the 
Gospel this idea is found only in particular passages, for 
example in v. 28 f., or Id a clause which is perhaps disturbing, 
or at least can always be dispensed with, "and I will raise 
him up at the last day," vL 40, 44, 54, 39 (on this account 
perhaps added by another person, in order to make the 
book more acceptable to simple believers) ; but his principal 
idea on this point is that eternal life begins even in this 
world as soon as a man believes in Jesus, and that such a 
one will never come into judgment (v. 24). To the writer 
of the Epistle the most important redemptive act of Jesus 
seems to be his death (i. 7 ; ii. 2 ; iv. 10), as was generally 
thought since the time of the Apostle Faul; the Gospel 
gives expression to this belief only in i. 29, 36, and perhaps 
in XL 50-52 ; xvii. 19 b, and assumes everywhere else that 
Jesus brought redemption by coming amongst men and 
bringing them that true knowledge which leads to believing 
in him. In the division which is made between God and 
the world, the Epistle does uot go so far as the Gospel. 
The Evangelist's most significant train of thought is to the 
effect that God does not give his gifts directly to men, but 
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to Jeans. Jesus is the first to bestow them upon men 
(xv. 9 f.) ; none can come to the Father save through him 
(xiv. 6). There are not wanting in the Qospd, as we have 
indicated abeady (p, 161), sayings which represent tiie 
idea, assumed throughoat the Epistle (ii. 24 ; iii. 2i ; 
iv. 12 f., 15 f.), that men also can commune directly with 
Ood. But the difference is perceptible all the same. Finally, 
in place of the designatioD " Logos," the Epistle (i. 1) has 
"the Word of Life," by which one cannot perceive that 
Jesus is a Being who bears the name Logos and is well 
known from Greek Philosophy. 

It is indeed permissible to think that one and the same 
person might have expressed himself differently in two 
works. But the facts of the case are certainly mote easily 
understood if we suppose that we have to do with two 
different authors; and since, moreover, the Evangelist 
cannot have been John the Apostle, it is no use insisting 
that the author of the Epistle can have been no oüier 
than he. 

5. Date or Cohfositiok. 

But when was the Epistle written f ^nee it represents 
the simpler and earlier form of the Christian faith, it is 
natural to think it older than the Gospel. But the con- 
trary may also have been the case ; and there ard many oUier 
writers who have not followed the Gospel of John, when 
it diverges from the original teaching, but have betaken 
themselves to this. We must therefore look lor «mother 
means of deciding the question, Ijet me quote here 
ii. 12-14 : " I write unto you, my litÜe children, because 
your sins are forgiven you tot hia name's sake. I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye know him which is from the 
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beginniDg. I write ucto you, youog men, because ye have 
ovaroome the evil one. I have written unto ymi, little 
children, becauee ye know the Father. I have written 
unto you, fathers, because ye know him which is from the 
beginning. I have written unto you, young meo, because ye 
are sti^ng, and the word of Ood abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the evil one." This can hardly be understood to 
mean anything else than that the aathor wishes to inform 
bis readers that what he now writes is essentially the same 
as he has already written to them once before. And thus 
it is very natural to suppose that he suggests that he had 
done this in the Gospel. With this the external evidence 
would agree ; the Epistle, like the Gospel, is not used by 
Ohristian writers until after the year 140, and when it is 
first used there is no mention of the author's name, 

6. SxCONDiBT FdBFOSE: BECOHMENSAItON OF THB 

FouBTH Gospel. 

We must now devote a few more words to the purpose of 
the Epistle. We have hitherto explained that the author 
is opposing the Gnostics, but if what we have just said he 
correct, this does not exhaust the matter ; another purpose 
is to repeat in another form what is contained in the Gospel 
and so to confirm it. Is there any connection between this 
and the fact that in the earliest days after its publication it 
gained so little recognition (p. 1 99 f.) ? In that case, the 
purpose <rf the Epistle would be the same aa that which in- 
duced some one, as we have already found {p. 186 f.), to add 
the twenty-first chapter to the Gospel. And just as in the 
addition to the Gospel the ruling idea was to satisfy the 
requirement that the account of Peter should be more 
favourable, so in the present case the work was carried out 
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in Buoh a «aj as to avoid Üioee etatements in the Oospel 
whioh difiered too much from the ordinary faith of the 
Church. Here we may again wonder whether this may 
not have been done by the author of Ütß Gospel himself, and 
whether he may not have written in this way, to set aside his 
original views of set purpose. But it is easier to suppose 
that one who belonged to the circle of his followers wrote it 
to give expression to his own view of the matter. 

We should have to assume at the same time that he 
wished to be taken for the Evangelist. But, according to 
the ideas of the time, there would be as little barm in this 
as there was in the other case where the Evangelist 
(perhaps) wished to be taken for John the Apostle 
(pp. 188-185). We must not therefore regard it as being 
in the slightest degree deceitful when we are told at the 
beginning of his circular : " that whioh was from the 
beginning, that which we have heüd, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and our bauds 
handled, concerning the Word of life (that is to say, oon- 
ceming Jesus) . . . declare we unto you also," By taking 
up the pen in the name of the Evangelist, and yet writäng 
in a rather different sense, the author served the great 
purpose of gaining recognition in the Church for the 
preciouB thoughts contained in the Fourth Gospel, knowing 
as he did how to remove all that was offensive ; and it is 
quite posdble that he helped in a real sense to achieve this 
purpoee. He did not, however, fulfil in any way bis open- 
ing promise (!. 1). There is not the least trace in his 
Epistle of anything that only an eye-witness of the Life 
of Jesus could know. 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN. 

Thb agTMment which we have noticed in the mode of 
expreesiou and the thought of the Fourth Qoepel and the 
First Epistle, is much less pronounced when we turn to the 
Second Epistle, and disappears even more in the Third. 
On the other hand, these two Epistles supplement the First 
from a new point of view. 

1. Fdxposb ow thx Two Epistusb. 

If we take note of what is most peculiar in them, we 
cannot help seeing that their main purpose is to insist th&t 
with certain members of the Christian Church communitm 
must be ended. We read in 2 Jn. 10 f. : " If an; (me 
Cometh unto you, and biingeth not this (the right) teaching, 
receive him not into your house and give him no greeting : 
for he that giveth him greeting partaketh in his evil 
works." Here the Onostics are intended who are called in 
verse 9 people who "go onward." Vx' 

In the Third Epistle the opposition to theäe is less per- 
ceptible ; there was less opportunity, for tbe occasion for 
this Epistle was provided by disputes between the author 
and a certain Diotrephee as to the authoritative influence 
in the community. " I wrote somewhat unto the Church ; 
but Diotrephcfi, who loveth to have the pre-emineoceamong 
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them, receivetb us not . . . neither dotb be himself re- 
ceive the brethren, and them that would he forbiddeth, 
and costeth them out of the Obnroh " (3 Jn. 9 f.)- These 
brethren are therefore travelliDg Christians, who belong to 
the party of the author. The idea of the Epistle is to 
request Gains, to whom it ia addressed, to receive them 
kindly. The author claims to have an influence extending 
beyond his own dwelling-place. The Demetrius who is 
mentioDed at the end of the Epistle, and of whom it is 
expressly stated that he " bath the witness of all men," may 
well have conveyed it himself. 

2. ASDBESS or THB TwO EpIffTLBS. 

The Third Epistle, then, is addressed to a particular 
person. At first sight, this Beems to be so with the Second 
Epistle as well, when we read, " the elder unto the elect 
lady and her children." But who is the lady! The last 
sentence of the Epistle runs : " The children of thine dect 
sister salute thee." Does the author actually write from 
the bouse of the sister of the recipient % And what does 
verse 4 mean i "1 rejoice greatly that I have found certwi 
of thy children walking in truth." Only certain f Was 
there not greater cause to express sorrow for the others? 
In short, the " lady " is not a particular woman ; she is a 
community. We learn from Ephes. v. 31 f. ; Rev, xix. 7, 
that the community was thought of as the bride of Obrist 
who had been exalted to heaven, just as in the Old Testa- 
ment the people of Israel is the bride of God. Since Christ 
is called " the Lord," the community might be called " the 
lady." It deserves to be called " elect " because it conssts 
of all the chosen. Its children are of course the members 
of the community. 
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We need not stop to think, aa regards this matter, that 
a commanity had been shown to be meant instead of what 
appeared at first sight to be one woman. Where should we 
have to look for it % There is no due to anything of Uie 
kind. Any commnnity, therefore, might suppose that it 
was greeted by that other oommonity in which the author 
was staying. This means that the Epistle was meant for 
the whole church, and ite contents suit this idea qnite well. 
For a secondary purpose of the Epistle is found in the ^t 
that the author wishes to warn people in quite a general 
way against the Gnostics and to emphasise the correct 
teaching about Jesus (2 Jn. 7-9). In this respect it falls 
into line with the first EpisUe^ — ^.. 

8. AuTEoa OF THE Two Efistlbb Ain> Bate of 



While the Second Epistle insists, not only on oppoffltion 
to, but on the expulsion of the Gnoetics, it goes beyond the 
First, and so might with the Third seem to be later. Un- 
fortunately we have no definite points from which to start 
in order to determine the date at which both were written. 
Tet, on the other hand, Ütem is another fact which leads 
us to suppose that they preceded the Gospel and the First 
Epistle. 

Tbe author of both Epistles, that is to say, calls himself 
simply, " the elder." How it oould be thought Üiat, in 
spite (J this clear description, he was the Apostle, is really 
difficult to explain. If we cannot say for certain who is 
meant by " the elder," yet it is clear that the Apostle would 
not have described himself in this way. When we read in 
T. 1 of the First Epistle of Peter (which, besides, is not by 
Peter, but was written at the beginning of the persecution 
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of theObristiaiism Asialfinorin the year 112; see iv. 12, 
15 f.), that Peter ia addreseiDg the elders of the coromnni^, 
and for this special reason calls himself their fellow elder 
we have something quite different. But, besides this, we 
know of one quite hmous person who is continually called 
" the elder " ; this is John " the Elder," head of the Church 
in Asia Minor. The use of his special name " the elder 
may very well h&VQ been so widespread that his real name 
John was omitted. 

Was he the writer of the Epistles ! If the Gnostics did 
not succeed in gaining a following in the OhristiaQ com- 
munities until about the year 100 (p, 193), a considerable 
period of time must have elapsed before people would take 
measures to exclude them bo harshly from communion. For 
many decades they regarded themselves as members of the 
Ohorch, and, though they were opposed by other teachers in 
it, they were treated everywhere with toleration. A personal 
disciple of Jesus, such as John the Elder was, cannot have 
lived to see the time when they were excluded from com- 



Another person in his circle, who is not known to us, 
may have had the same title, and in course of time have 
come to be known solely by this name, " the Elder." But 
in view of the close relationship between, at least, the 
Second Epistle on the one hand and the First and the 
Gospel on the other, it is very likely that the author is 
supposed to be that John the Elder whom IrenieuB and 
the other Ohristian writers had in mind, even though tbey 
mentioned the Apostle as the writer of the Gospel and the 
First EfHstle. Only, in that case, the two small Epistles 
would have been composed merely in the name of John 
the Elder, just as the First Epistle and (perhaps) the Gospel 
are represented as being works of John the Apostle. 
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And thie would be the reason for Bupposing these two tio 
be the earlier <rf the four writingB in question. On this 
amomption, we shall have to think that in one particular 
place, Ephesus perhaps, there was a whole number of 
pereons of like mind who were filled with a feeling of 
Toneration for John the Eldw, once head of this com- 
mauity, and at the same time were anxious, hj writing 
books, to make their ideas current in the Church, Even 
if these ideas had ceased to be quite identical with those 
of their former Master, it was most natural for them to 
publish their first writings in his name.| But perhaps 
they were made to realise that his reputation had not ex- 
tended beyond the immediate circle in which he had once 
worked. In order, therefore, to make a greater impreeaion, 
when they thought of pubUsbing new works, such as the 
Gospel and the First Epistie, they felt obliged to choose a 
person who ranked still higher and publish them in his 
name ; this person was John the Apostle. In this way the 
two small Epistles, in spite of the fact that their range is 
restricted, would contribute not a little towards giving us 
a very interesting and instructiTe glimpse of a whole series 
of events and struggles, which the idea that arose later, 
that their author was John the Apostle, to all intents and 
purposes served to overcloud completely. 
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THE « REVELATION " OF JOHN. 
1. YuuoDB Ihtbsfbetatioks. 

Tm last book of the New Testament is called "Bevela- 
tioD " (Qk. Äpokalypei») of Jeeua Christ, but after we have 
pored cnex the books — ^far more than a thousand — which 
have been writteo Id the past years to ezplaio it, it must 
appear so obscure that the seven seals which are mentioned 
IB the book (chapters v. f. ; viii. 1) as closing over the fote 
of humanity and being loosened one after another, must 
seem to clasp the book itself firmly together and to refuse 
to be broken. 

It has been sapposed to prophesy the whole history of 
the Church and even of the world, in each case of course 
down to the lifetime of the expositor, and nearly always in 
a different way. In the beast described in xiii, I~10 ; zrii. 
7-18, people have recognised emperor after emperor, pope 
after pope, one leader after another of the Vandals, Mubam- 
medans, and Turks, as well as Luther» Napoleon I., Napoleon 
III., and the French General Bonlanger (1891); and, 
besides these, even impersonal things, such as apostasy, 
godleasness, the Catholic Church, and, to mention only one 
other thing, Smallpox. In a revelation of Jesus Christ 
men would fain expect to read nothing leas than erery- 
thing which had determined the fate of humanity since its 
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ftppearauce. In proportion as people could show for certsin 
that vhat bad already happened was prophesied in it, they 
might also rest assured that all that it said about a time 
Btill to come would be correctly onravelled. 

All this mass of ingenuity and error might of course have 
been seen from the beginning to be useless, if people had 
only taken note, amongst other things, of the first verse 
and the last verse but one in the book. We are told in 
i. 1 (and xxii. 6) that the revelation of Jesus Christ is 
"to shew unto his serrants the things which must ihorUy 
come to pass." And this does not mean " which must soon 
begin, and then go on for thousands of years," for in 
xdi. 20 (as well ae uq iii. 11 ; zzii. 7, 12) Jesus says, " I 
come quickly," that is to say, to introduce the end of the 
world. The author of the book, accordingly, expected the 
end of the world in his own lifetime ; and if we wish to 
understand the curious figures in which be described it, we 
must try to interpret them in the light of the ideas which 
prevailed at the time. 

3. COUBIKATIOH OF SePAB&TB FbAQICENTS. 

But first we must realise clearly that in this book we 
have not to do with a single author. The visions which he 
is supposed to have seen in it follow upon one another with 
so little regard to order that it has already been thought 
that he could not have seen them all one after another, but 
after each must have had time to note it down ; other- 
wise he would not have been in a position to note them all 
in their right order. No less than six times we find the " laet 
things," which from what has already been said we might 
think are to follow (viii. 1 ; xi. 15-19; xiv. 20; xvi. 17-21 ; 
xviii. 21-24; xix. 21), described before the real conclusion 
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of the book. In every case we meet with a self -contained 
picture only in a particular section of the narrative, and for 
the most part this never extends to a whole chapter. 

It has been noticed that diap. zziv. of Mt.'s Gospel 
(not 80 literally in Mk. xiii., and in Lk. xzi. in a veräon 
which differs still more) incorporates a very small publica- 
tion in which events are deecribed which are supposed to 
happen immediately before or at the end of the world. 
Mt. zziv. 6-8, 15-22, 29-31, 84, that is to say, do not fit 
into the sections between which they ture placed, but connect 
together all the better. These verses, which have been 
called a "little Apocalypse," and which now appear as the 
words of Jesus only by an entire miaapprebeufiioD, may very 
well have been a leaflet published and spread abroad at the 
time of direet need in order to call the attention of the 
faithful to ngns by which they might recognise the near 
approach of the end of the world, and to warn them. In 
zziv. 15 we even read, "let him that readeth under- 
stand," though Jesus would have been obliged to say, " let 
him that heareth." 

Such leaflets may still be discovered in the Apocalypse of 
Jn. as well. It is difficult to say whether the writer who 
put together the whole book was the first to insert them, or 
whether earlier workers did bo, each of them publishing 
only a part of the present book ; and the matter is of sub- 
ordinate importence. Particular stones in the building 
attract attention and can be separated more eaoly than 
those sections of the walk which have been constructed by 
one or another foreman. 
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S. A Lbaflet on the Fate of Jebdbalbh. 

In Rev, xi. 1-13 we can recognise a leaflet wltich is quite 
similar to the little Apocalypse in Mt. xxiv., and belongs 
to the last years before Aagust 70 A.D., when the Temple 
at Jerusalem waa destroyed by the Imperial Prince, Titua. 
We learn from xi. 1 f . that the heathen might tread upon the 
outer fore-court of the Temple and the rest of the holy dty 
of Jerusalem, but might not touch " the temple of God, and 
the altar, and them that worship thOToin." Often enough 
two, and even three, hostile parties had struggled for months 
without result inside the walls of Jerusalem. Just before 
Easter of the year 70 one of the three parties was in pos- 
session of the Temple with the inner fore-court, the other of 
the rest of the Temple hill, the third of the rest of the city. 
The author waa therefore entirely justified by the events of 
the time in his expectation, even if in the end he was baffled 
by the destruction of the Temple. 

He cannot, of oourse, have been a Christian if Jesus' 
supposed prophecy, " there shall not be left here one stone 
npon another" (Mk. ziü. 2), was well known. And Jesus 
may vtaj well have uttered such a prophecy, even if we 
refuse to credit him with omniscience. By simply exercising 
human powers of reflection, it was not difficult to foresee the 
tail of the Temple. But since this prophecy may also have 
been ascribed to Jesus subsequently, it is still posdble that 
it was a Ohrietian who gave expression to the contrary 
prophet^ in his leaflet (Bev. xi, 1-13). 
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i. Fkofhxot cx>irc8BiniiQ Bons and the Fibst Beact. 

But the ätj of Borne takes an even more important place 
than Jenisalem in the Apocaln»e. Fear of the authmtieB, 
who might think the prophedeB about it dangerous to the 
State, leads the antbor to mention the cit; not b; its real 
name, but by that of Babylon, which, as wa« wdl known, 
was in the Old Teetameat asaooiated with an eqnal wnouat 
of wickedneaB ; but zvii. 5 f., 9, 16 make it clear enough to 
eveiy intelligent reader what city is meant. In oh^. xviii., 
which, like zi. 1-13, may have been a separate leaflet, the 
deecription of it« overthrow is quite diffraent from that 
given in the Other parts of the book. 

In these we find connected with it the most important 
figure in the whole Apocalypse, the (fint) beast, that is to 
say, Üie Roman Imperium. It supports and carries the 
woman, as the city of Rome is also called (xvii. 3, 7), it has 
a throne, kingdom, dominion over the worid (ziii. 2, 7 ; xvi. 
10), and, in particular, seven heads, that is to say, as we 
learn in xvii. 9 f., seven kings, of whom the first five have 
fallen, one is now reigning, and the seventh ia still to come. 
The first five Boman emperors, who are here intended,' were 
Augustus, Tiberias, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. The 
author of chap, zvii. therefore writes after N««'s death, 
which took place on the 9th of June in the year 68 ; and 
the same date suits chap. ziii. Kero, it is true, had no 
real successors ; but Galba, Otho, and Vitelllus struggled 
for the mastery until Vespasian seized it for himself in 
December of the year 69. Yet it is by no means certain 
that be was numbered as the sixth, and that the one 
and a half years of the dispute about the succession are 
excluded. A person who lived in the second half of the 
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year 68 coald only say, a£ our author does, "the sixth emperw 
is BOW reigning," though in other parts of the extmeire 
Roman empire hie rule was disputed. 

There is something else which suggeeta that the time 
intended is that immediately foUewing Nero's death. By 
the beast we are notalways meant to understand the Roman 
jmperium in general, but aometimes a single emperor. 
There is no mistake when it is said in ziii. 7 f., " and there 
was given to Aim (that is to say, the beast) authority over 
eveiy tribe . . . and all that dwell on the earth shall wor- 
ship Am," and in xiii. 14, " to th« beast icho hath the stroke 
of the sword, and lived." Add to this zvii. 8, 11: "the 
beast . . . WB3 and (now) is not, and is about to come up 
out of the abyss . . . and the beast that was, and is not, 
is himself the eighth, and at the same time is one of the 
seven (Bomao £mperors), and he go^^ into perdition." 

To which Roman Emperor does this apply? WhenNrao 
saw that his rule was at an end, he fied in the company of a 
few peiWHis to an estate, and on hearing his pursuera 
approaching, with the help <rf his secretary he cut hia throat 
with A sword. His corpse was solemnly burned. But hie 
friends, e^>ecially amongst the mob, refused to believe that 
he was dead; they imagined that he had made his escape 
and would shortly return and wrest back his power. 

A heathen could not reconcile these two accounts of 
Nero's end ; but a Christian (or a Jew), believing as he did 
in a resurrection, could very well do so. Accordingly, all 
that we read about the beast in the Apocalypse would apply 
to Nero : the sword-wouod, the death, the return from the 
underworid, to which every one went when he died, and the 
statement that this risen pers<xi who is to appear as the 
eighth emperor, was one of the sev«i preceding emperors. 
We know indeed that impostors were continually coming 
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f<a^TOrd and claiming to be Nero. The very first, who arose 
as early as the year in which Nero died, created a disturb- 
ance tor mouths along the whole of the west coast of Asia 
Uinor as well as in Oreece. And this makes it probable 
that these sections of the Apocalypse date from that time, 
and so from 68 or 69. 

Those who, as we mentioned above, claim that the dzth 
place must be assigned to the Emperor YespasiaD, and that 
this «as the reign in which the author lived, may still 
discover the reason for his statements in the appearance of 
this false Nero, if they suppose that they were written in 
the first period of Teepasian, that is to say at the be- 
ginning of the year 70. On the other hand, the next 
false Nero of whom we hear did not appear at the end 
of the T«gn of Yespasian, but' in the days of his sue- 
ceesor, Titus. But a person who wrote in this reign 
(79-61) could in no drcumstancee say that he was living 
in the reign of the sixth Emperor. 

It has be^i thought that the expectation that the re- 
suscitated Nero would be the eighth Emperor could only 
have been held when the seventh had already ascended 
the throne ; otherwise a seventh would not have been 
prophesied. But the writer's conviction that Rome would 
have seven emperors was drawn from the Old Testament 
hook of Daniel. This represents the matter in such a way 
that it might have been composed in the sixth century 
B.c. (in reality it was not written ontil 167-161 b.c.), and 
prophesies in vii. 1-8 that there will appear one after 
another a lion, a bear, a panther with four heads, aod 
utotber terrible beast with ten horns. According to vii. 
17, what are meant are four empires which will rule the 
world one after another, the Babylonian down to 539 B.O., 
the Uedian which really ended as early as 550, the Persian, 
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639-330, to which the author assigns four kinga instead 
of eleven, and the Greek with taa kings in Syria, to the 
last among whom the Jews were subject. 

Since the author of the Apocalypse does not pretend, like 
the book of Daniel, to prophesy so many centuries before 
the time in which he really lived, he speaks of only one 
woHd-wide empire, that ctf Rome. Sinoe, however, the 
book of Daniel and its deeciiption of the emjares mling the 
world was held to be a divine prophecy, which in the author's 
lifetime still waited for fulfilment, he (or one of his pre- 
decessors) has made its four beasts into one, which now, 
according to xiii. 1 f., has at the same time the character- 
istics of the lion, the bear, and the panther, and the ten horns 
of the fourth beast, but tlie seven heads of all four which 
these have all together. The idea that the end of the worid 
is at hand is reckoned with, in spite <rf the seventh emperor, 
by representing in xvii. 10 UtaX, he will reign for a short 

Here again we can note well how the Apocalypse borrows 
its descriptions from an older prophecy, which it held to be 
sacred, and how at the same time it adapts this prophecy 
to its own present. This, enables us to understand fully 
such a figure as that of the beast, which is really very 
curious. In other cases as well, the author continually 
takes his expressionB and even whole sentenoes from the 
Old Testament. It may be, however, that several remark- 
able descriptions in the hook are derived from other old 
prophecies, perhi^ suggested 1^ myths about the gods of 
the Babylonians or Persians. 
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6. Tat NüHBEB 666. 

Th« Ust point which confirms ns in thinklDg th^t 
Nero is meuit b; the beast consists in Üie htmoos number 
(ziü.18): "He that hath understanding, let him count 
the number (rf the beast; for it is the number of a 
man; and his number is six hundred and sixty and 
dx." The number of a man, or as it is said in ziü. 17, the 
number t^ Uie name of the beast is the number which 
results when all the numbers are added which are indicated 
by the letters <^ the name. In Latin only a few letters (I, 
y, X, L, 0, M, D) are used for numbers, but in Oreek and 
Hebrew all. Now the number 666 does really result when 
we write N(e)Rni K(e)s(a)r (that is to say. Emperor 
Kero) in Hebrew letters and add up the numbers : 50 -f- 
300 -t- 6 + 60 +100 -I- 60 + 200 (the letters in brackets are 
not written in Hebrew). The number 666 also results 
from more than a hundred other solutions whidi have been 
suggested. But, apart from other reasons which show that 
the many popes, priuces, and so forth down to the present 
time which people have tried to find in the beast, cannot be 
intended, no such calculation has been hit upon which might 
at the same time give 616 as the correct number. And yet 
there must be this alternative, for in many copies of the 
ApocaJpyse even before the time of Irennus, that is to say, 
before 185, 616 is given as the number instead of 666. 
And this is the number we get if an " n " Is omitted from 
Neron Keear, which represents the number 50: Nero 
Keear. This, too, would suit very well, for where latin 
was spoken people said Nero, whereas the Qreek form, 
familiar to the author of the Apocalypse himself, is Neron, 
It was natural to him to use Hebrew for the calculation, for 
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in any case it was bis mother-tongue, and it would make 
it lees ea^ for uninitiated persona to solve the riddle. 
Irenniis himself no longer knew the solution. It was 
rejected because Nero failed to return. 



6. Time of OoKpoamoti. 

The most important sections of the book, that conc^-ning 
Jerusalem, and those about the return of Nero from the 
underworld, dat« therefore in all probability from the years 
68-70, None of the others indicates bo clearly the date at 
which it came into existence. We ask therefore at once 
when the whole book may be supposed to have been put 
together. And here Ireniens tells us that the Apocalypse 
was revealed and written down at the end of the reign of 
Üye Emperor Domitian, that is to say, in the year 9!» or 96. 
We have already seen (p. 194 f.) how little we can rely on 
IrennuB in such matters. But in this case we have no 
definite reason to dispute that the date he fixes for Üie 
Gomposition of the Apocalypse is appropriate enough for 
the putting together of th« whole book. 



7. Thb Author not the Adtbob of thk Fodbth 

GOBPKL, 

Bat who ia the author (or compiler) of the whole 
Apocalypse i In any case, it is not the same person who 
wrote the Fourth Gospel. The two works are funda- 
mentally different. 

If the Ooepel is not written in good Greek style, the 
style is at any rate smooth; the Apocalypse has very 
serious linguistic mistakes. Moreover, in both works Jesus 
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ia called the Luab, bat in €wdi «ue a difisrent Oreeik wotd 
ii naed. The Evangeliat knows nothing about the things 
which are moet impartaat to the author of the ApocalTpee, 
about the terrible erenta before the end of the wcn-ld, aboot 
the deeoent of Ohriat and his army from the sky on white 
hone« for tiie great battle with the kings of the earth, about 
the peaceful millennial rnle of the faithful aftertheir resor- 
reotion, about the Jerusalem which is to come down frcoa 
heaven and is 12,000 atedia — say, a third of the radina 
c^ the earth — in length, breadth, and height, and con- 
nata of gold transparent like glass (xix. 11-21 ; zx. 1-6 ; 
zzi. 9-ZZÜ. 5), Jtc. ; and he cannot have wished to know 
anything about these things, since his style of thought was 
averse te all such expectetions. Nor may we go so far as 
\o aasome Uut both men belonged to one and the same 
circle of kindred spirits. The most we can say is that the 
Apocalypse may have still been held in honour by those 
who held the same views as the Evangelist ; he himself was 
far superior to its style of thought, and shows mly in 
isolated casee that he was familiar with it — but not, for in- 
stance, where it is said that Jesus " is the Logos of Qod." 
In Rev. xix. 13 this is a later addition, for his name " no 
one knoweth, but he himself" (verse 12). 



8. Tbc Authob koi the Apobilx John. 

As we cannot ascribe the Qoepel to the Apostle John, it 
is stUt possible that he may have written the Apocalypse (in 
i. 1, i the author calls himself John and a servant of Ohrist ; 
in XXÜ. 9 a preset). But, in that ease we may be sure he 
would not call Jesus, exactly as if he were Ood, the Alpha 
and Om^a, that is to say, as is expressly explained, the first 
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and the last (Ut«rall7 the first aitd last letter of the Greek 
Alphabet; seexzii. 13; i. 17 ; ii. 8, just as in i. 8; zxi.6), 
DOT describe him as the first link of God's creation, if not 
as the author of God's creauoa (iii. 14). We found such 
ezpresaioiis in the Fourth Goepel,bat not in the Synoptics. 
And how can a personal disciple of Jesus imagine him in 
heaven as a lamb with seven horns and seven eyes, 
" standing as though it had been slain," and then taking a 
book from the hand of Qod and breaking its seals (v. 6-9 ; 
vL 1), or conceive of him as he is described in i. 13-16 i 
But even if he took such sections as these from another 
book and incorporated them in his own, we might expect 
that expreseion would be given at the same time to his own 
recollection of the life of Jesus. And yet almost the only 
case in which this is done is in the statement that Jesus is 
" the true witness " (u 5 ; iii. 14), and we cannot be sure 
that this does not mean that Jesus is now testifying in 
heaven that what is prophesied in the Apocalypse is true 
(such is the idea in i. 2). We need only add that according 
to xxi. H the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb, 
that is to say, of Ohrist, are written on the twelve founda- 
tion-stones of the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem. Had 
one of these same apostles written this or even merely incor- 
porated it in his book, we should be obliged to regard it in 
ÜM same way as the title, "the disciple whom Jesus 
loved," if by this the Fourth Evangelist meant himself 
(pp. 179-181). 

9. Thk Author John ibb Eldbb i 

It is different if we think of John the Elder (p. 172 f .) as 
the final editor of the Apocalypse. This would explain 
the fact (which would also be appropriate if the author 
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were the Apoetle Jobii) that the Jews are alw&ys repre- 
sented aa the choeen people of God (vil. 1-8), and th&t it U 
forbidden to eat flesh taken from a Tictim offered to a 
heathen idol (ii. 14, 20), though Pan! declared it to have 
beeDallowediDprincipleflGor.z. 25-27,296,30) and only 
forbids it when a eensitive Christiao who thought it for- 
bidden might be offended hy it <1 Oor. viii. 7-13 ; x. 28, 
29 a), or when people, by sharing in the festivities, recog- 
nised theidolasareal göd(l Cor. x. 20 f.) In this niattOT 
a strcmgly Jewish sentiiDent in favour of the Iaw of the 
Old Testament still pervades the Apocalypse. 

We know farther, as regards John the Elder (but not 
also as regards the Apostle), that he was very much inter- 
ested in prophecies of the end of the world, and imagined, 
for example, that after the resurrection of the dead there 
would be on earth a milleonial kingdom full of peace and 
happiness and ruled by Ohrtst, exactly as it is described in 
Rev. zz. 1-6. 

When we remember, finally, that John the Elder of 
Ephesus was leader of the Ohurch of Western Asia Minor, 
we can easily see how well his position suite the tone in 
which the seven Epistles to the seven Communities in that 
region are composed in Bev. ii f. Thf^ were certainly 
not sent separately to each one of those communities, and 
grouped together only at a later date. The way in which 
they are all written round the same circle of ideas, 
and almost modelled on one pattern, indicates far rather 
that from the very first they were only intended for 
publication in the book of Itevelation, They make a 
weighty impression precisely because the same turns of 
expression recnr so contintially. They must, therefore, 
in any case, have been composed by the last contributor to 
the book, with the idea of recommending & definite circle 
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of readers to t&ka due note of the prophedee which follow 
in 17. l-xxii, 5, 

We must not per«at, however, in thinking that it was 
John the Elder who wrotethesevenletterG, andinthis way, 
aa well as by other embellisbments which we can no longer 
specify exactly, brought the Apocalypse to a cloae. The 
description of Jesus tells agfünst this, even if John him- 
self only heard him for a short time. The work may also 
have been composed by another person in his name, just 
as well as the Second and Third Epistles of John. 



10. SpiKrr OF THB Boos. 

The seven Epistles in the Apocalypse contain severe 
words about evil conditions and the opponents of the author 
in some of the seven communities; but they also contain 
beautiful and truly religious utterances which are sul&cient 
to compensate for the spirit of the whole book, which is 
sometimes narrow and vindictive (xvi 6 ; xviii. 6 f.), and 
concentrated upon such external and materialistic matters 
as eating, ruling, and white garments (ii. 7, 17 ; ÜL 20 f. ; 
3ix.8,&c.): "I stand at the cloor and knock" (iii. 20); 
" Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life " (iL 10) ; " hold fast that which thou hast, that 
noono take thy crown" (iii. 11), Not a single prophecy in 
the book has been fulfilled, and none remains to be fulfilled, 
ränce thoy are all framed in such a way that they ought to 
have been fulfilled within a few years. The main idea, 
that people should no longer attempt to improve apon the 
world, but should withdraw from it entirely, and simply 
wait and hope for a speedy end to it (especially xxii. 11), is 
certainly quite out of harmony with the most predona truths 
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whidi Ohriitiiuiitr hu brought home to as in the course 
of oentnriea, and the fully developed seeds of which were 
alrMtdj [«Meat in the ideas of Jesus ; still, one of the most 
bsftntiful prodnots of Ohristünitj', uid one which in the end 
flOnoMtis alaolatelj ever; iodividnal, consists in that oon- 
staoof Mid futhfulness which all the prophedes and 
«dmonitioiis of this book insist upon ao fwoibly. 
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SPIRIT AND VALUE OF THE GOSPEL AND 
EPISTLES OF JOHN. 

Thb task that remains is the most attractive of iJl. We 
have to enter wholeheartedly into the spirit of the other 
four Johaimine writings, and to try to realise their im- 
portance, on the one hand for their own time, and on the 
other tor all times. When we did this in the case of the 
Apocalypse, we coald only speak with a good deal of reserve ; 
aa regards those other writings, however, we are in a much 
more favourable position, especially as regards the Gospel 
and the First Epistle. At this point we assume, of course, 
that the reader is acquainted with all that we have said at 
the close of the first part of this book (pp. 151-16Ö) about 
the intellectual currents observable in the Fourth Gospel. 

1. AnuissiON or the Oehtiles into the 
Ohbisiian Bodt. 

A consideration of the question whether the Geatilee 
also ought to be encouraged to become Christians will 
perhaps be the dearest way of showing that, of all the 
writings of the New Testament, the Fourth Qoep^ marks 
the greatest step forward. 

At first Jesus did not think of extending to the OentUee 
the benefits of his work (p._ 34 f.), and he forbade his dis- 
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oiplea to undertake missioD work amongBt th«m, or even 
among the Sanuuitaos; though perhaps the reosoo was 
amply that he wished the preaching of ealration to reach, 
at any rate, all the members of his own race before the end 
of the world, which he imagined to be quite near (Ht. x. 
fi f. 23). For a Oentile was no less capable than a Jew of 
meeting the requirements ior entrance into the kingdom 
of Ood, a longing for Qod, homilil^, compassion, purity of 
heart (Ut. v. 8-9) ; and in this matter Paul has grasped 
the inmost thought of Jesus more correctly than the original 
i4>oetles. These leave Paul and his associates to go on a 
miasicm to the Gentiles, while th^ address themselves 
solely to the Jews (p. 187); and Paul has to fight hard for 
the principle that the QentUee do not need first to become 
Jews and to aooept circumcision and the whole d the 
Jewish Law before they can become Ohriutians (Oal. ii. 
I-IO ; Acta xv, 1, 5). In the Apocalypse only Jews (12,000 
from each of the twelve tribes) receive the seal on the fore- 
head which protects them against the great tribulations of 
the last days before the end of the world (vii. 1-8) ; and it is 
only in a. section added later (vii. 9-17) that the seer sees 
before the throne of God a numberless crowd of all peoples 
who have come there, because they have steadfastly endured 
the great persecution of the Ohristians. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, the admission of Gentiles 
to Ohristianity is quite a matter of course. When Greeks 
oome near to Jesus and wish to meet him, he sees in their 
coming the beginning of the hour in which he will be 
glorified, that is to say, exalted to heaven (xii 20-23). 
This abory, which at an earlier point in our discussion 
(p. 78) seemed very curious, is now intelligible. The last 
and greatest goal of Jesus' earthly message was the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles to Ohristianity, And in x. 16 he 
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says : "And other sheep I have, irhich are not of thU fold; 
them also I must bring . . . and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd." Only each views as these could make 
Ohristiaoity a world-religion. 

For the same purpose again it was important that it 
should not seem to be dangerous to the State. In the case 
of Paul, the Aote of the Apostles always represents the 
Boman ofGciale as recognising that it did not really threaten 
the State (xriii. 14 f . ; zxiii. 29 ; xxv. 18 f. ; op. zix. S7 ; 
xzvi. 31 f.). In the Third Qospel, the same author, going 
beyond Uk. and Mt., tells as that Pilate declared three 
times that he found no fault in Jesus (zxiii. 4, 14 f., 22). 
Jn. emphasises this still more (zviii. 28-xlz. 16) and adds, 
moreover, that in the course of his trial Jesus expressly 
said that bis kingdom was not of this world (xvüi. 86). 

2. STRnOOLB WITB THE JeWS. 

If Ohristianity was to become a world-religion, it had to 
break away more and more from Judaism ; and this cer- 
tainly oould not he done without a struggle. The great 
majority of the Jews from the time of the Apostle Paul had 
already adopted a hostile attitude towards Ohristianity: 
this would make the Ohristians despise them all the more. 
The way in which Jesus is represented as speaking of the 
Jews, the Law, tbe feasts of the Jews, as matters of utt«r 
indifference to faim, and which to us seems inconceivable 
(p. 15 f.), entirely harmonises with the ideas of Christians 
in tiie second century, who were for the most part Gentiles 
by birth, and is most appropriate if tbe Evangelist was 
alive at the time of tbe rising of Bar Oochba (p. 200 f.). 
When he represents Jesus as being continually engaged in 
controversiee with the Jews, all those paints are touched 
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apoo whkli w«re in question between Ohristüna and Jews 
in the eeoond ooitury : Jeeos is reftll; the Son of Ood ; the 
Jewa* refueal to believe this is simply dae to obstinapy, Ac 
In this my, the author answen all the needs of his time. 
We most leave the question whether there were also fol- 
lowers of John the Baptist to be refuted, and whether it is 
against these that proof is offered of the great superiority 
of Jems (p. 80). 

8. Apfbboutioit or IXontakish asd OirosnoisH.. 

We see more clearly how the author appredates those iutel- 
leotoal movements of hie age with which he feels that he him- 
self has Bometiiing in coounon. He prepared the way even 
for Montanus of Fhrygia and his followers, who after the 
year 156 came forward with new prophecies and declared 
that this age of theirs, the age of the Holy Spirit which filled 
them, represented a higher level compared with the time in 
which Jesus lived, by makiag Jesus himself say in Jn. xvi. 
12 f., that the disciples could not at the time anderstand 
many other things which he had to say to them, but that 
after his death the Holy Spirit would come and lead them 
into all truth. 

But it was, in particular, the captivating ideas of Onos- 
tioism that the Fourth Evangelist appropriated (pp. 152 f. 
166-160), He did a great service to his age by showing 
that one could be a thinker, appreciate knowledge, stand in 
the midst of a stream of thoroughly intellectnal move- 
ments,and yet remaina faithful son of theOhuroh, In this 
way, we may presume, he oontiibuted not a little to keep 
Ohristians from splitting into two classes having hardly any 
connecting link, the intellectual aristocracy of the On<«tic8 
and simple believers. In face of mutual feuda and of petw- 
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cation from without, such cleavage might have endangered 
the continued existence of Christianity altogeüier. The 
Second and Third Epistles of JohD,wliidi aimed at keeping 
the oommnnities closely knit together hj means d the 
authority of the Church, also deserve part (^ the credit for 
having warded off this danger. To ns the effort may not 
seem very exalted or even very beautiful : but, nevertheless, 
it was productive of good, 

4. ISKAS ABOUT THS SUTB ArTER DeATH, 

The Fourth Evangelist, by adopting the view that the 
visible world is only a perishable copy of the invisible, at 
the same time introduced a revolution in the ideas about 
the state after death, the results of which have been fdt 
even down to the present time. The Old Testament, and 
with it Jesus and the whole of primitive Christendom, 
imagined a future state of happiness upon earth. Even in 
Üia Apocalypse (zzL 1 f.), we read of the New Jerusalem 
descending from heaven upon a renovated earth. 

Only in a few passages does Paul express the idea (2 Oor. 
V. 1-8 ; Phil. i. 23) that the faithful immediately after their 
death will come to Ohrist in heaven. It is not until we 
turn to the Epistle to the Hebrews (xii. 27 f.) that we £nd 
the teaching that at the end of things the earth will pass 
away entirely and only the heavens remain ; there, in the 
heavenly Jenualem, which will not descend upon earth, is 
also the place where Christians will enjoy eternal happiness 
(xii, 22 f.). But whereas this truth is not easily to be dia- 
oovwed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Jn. ii is expressed 
with absdute clearness (ziv. 2): "in my Father's bouse 
are many mansions. . , I go," by being exalted to heaven, 
" to prepare a plaoe for you." 
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5, JnuB THi Son of Ood aits Logcm m Hratkn. 

Bat the Fourth Srangdist exercised the greatest mflaence 
by adopting to some extant the view of the world held by 
the great thinkers of his age and applying it to the Person 
of Jesus. Paul and thoM who foUowed him (pp. 144-146) 
had already ascribed to Jesus a life with God in heaven 
beltn« his deeoent upon earth, and even a share in the 
creation of the world ; bat Jn. is the first to start clearly 
with the idea that Jeeos was the Logos and that without 
him God could have produced no effect apcm the world, 
becaose He. being perfectly good, was obliged without 
question to keep at a distance h^m the world which was 
thoroaghly evil. The idea that Jesus was begottai of God 
as a human son is begotten by his human father, an idea 
which Faul and those who followed him had given expres- 
sion to before Jn., must of itself have helped very much 
to make Gentiles familiar with Jesus from the start and 
Eavourably disposed towards his worship, for they knew of 
and worshipped so many deities who were begotten by a 
god. But the statement was truly a greater one when it 
could be said that the Logos, «hose work the doepeei 
tiiinkers had found to be necessary if the divine influeoce 
was to come into the world, was no other than Jeeua. While 
the GOnoeption of Jesus as a Son of God might make an 
impression on the lower classes among the Gentiles, that 
of Jesus as the Logos would attract the people of culture. 
And, as a matter of fact, it was very important that Christ- 
ianity should not always remain a religion merely for uncul- 
tured and uninfluential people. In the fotm in which the 
Fourth Gospel presented it, it was capable of satisfying the 
highest demands of the age. Here attention was no longer 
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P«id to the Imt that Ihi, Jesu, i« whom people wo» to 
believe we, » Jew-, feet wUch -light have greatly repeUed 
many OentOee-tor he i. deMribed in auch a way a« to make 
fan quite »uperioi to everything Jerak And eo Jn, even 
mote than Paul, has brought it .bout that Jesus should be 
reeognisod as being what be wae-wilhoot Jesus himself 
thinking the idea out— the Saviour of the woild. 

6. Emphasis om thb Chdkoh, 

True, there is another side to this picture. There waa 

now no longer any other way of attaining to bleseednen than 

by believiag in Jesus. He himself must now be represented 

as continually requiring people to believe In him_ request 

iriiich the Jesus of the Synoptic »«ieeo seldom. The 

branch« must abide in the vine (by which Jesu« means 

himself), otherwise they will wither. « Aput from me ye 

c«n do nothing" („. 4 f.). But this means at the same 

time that one must be a member of the Church uid submit 

to the ordinancee of the Ohnroh ; for eiample, to those of 

the Second Epistle of John (verse 10 f.), which forbida one 

to receive Christian brethren who hold different doctrines, 

or even to greet them. People are now divided into Ihceo 

who are in communion with the Church and are blMsed, 

and those who are outside and are not ; and the fact that 

one belongs to the Chureh i. apt, moreover, to depend more 

on faith than on that doing of the will of God which Jeena 

required so continually in the Synoptics. On the other 

hand, the foeUng that one is one of the elect leads only too 

readily to presumption ; the power which is associated with 

ecclesiastical ofiacialism leada to domination, and even, in 

certain circnmatances, to mercenariness (1 Pet, v. 2 : 1 Tim 

iii. 8). 
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N«v€rtbdew, it wm iMceesaiy to establish a, Chorch aam- 
Bonioii. The desire to enjoy a oommon religions posseeaioti 
with people of a like mind caimot ^ repressed. MoreoTra", 
roch onmmnninn is a powerful Bapport to the individnal, 
wkeiher he oomee to be distressed by donbts, is in troable, 
or is in danger of falling into sin, Insidtatäona which serve 
this purpoee, whatever dangers may lurk in them, must be 
eonsidered instruments of iwogreaa. 

To all intents and purposes, the Fourth Evangelist never 
speaks of such institutions (zzi. 15-17 is by a later writer ; 
see p. 188 f.). He has no interest whatever in episcopal 
authority and such like things. Had he had, it woaM 
have been a dmple matter to make Jesus say something 
more Uian he does in zx. 21-28 about the privileges of 
the ApoeÜes. His idea of the Ohurch is still thoronghlj 
ideal — a oommnnity with Christ alone as its bead. Never- 
theless, we should make a great mistake if we were to think 
that he is indifferent to the Chorcli. Every one who wishes 
to be blessed must share the Ohurch's belief in Jesus ; he 
who does not share it is already judged (iii. 18). He who 
wisbss to be a shepherd of the Ohurch must come in to the 
sheep through the door, which is Jesus himself, that is to 
say, through faith in him (z. 7-9 ; see p. 1S5). Indeed, 
according to the one prant of view, with which, it is true, 
we shall soon have to oontntst another, no man can have life 
in him unless he partakes of the Supper (vi. blb-Sd), 

But beyond question the author, while emphasidng 
these thoughts, does so in moderation. In the First 
Epistle of John, the b^ever's oonsciousness that he comes 
from Ood, possessss full knowledge, and is free from sin 
(iv. 4, 6 ; Ü. 20 f., 27 ; iii 9 ; v. 18 by the side of i. 8-ii. 2 : 
"if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus), certainly goes very far ; but it is due to a connection 
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witb QnosfJcism, mora than to tbe idea that one belongs to 
tbe Ohorch. Botb authors never forget that it is the in- 
dividual who muBt have the faith and keep the command- 
ments of Ood ; they do not say that, l>eoati9e he is a member 
of tbe Obnrob, any demand which should really be raqaired 
of him will be lessened. If, on the one band, the Ohurch is 
a blessing, &nd so far as it is an evil, on tbe other hand, is 
a neoessary evil, we shall have to admit that only tbe 
Second and Third Epistles of Jn. transgress the limits of 
what has to be recognised as nn appropriate move forward. 

7. Jesus as a Divine BEma upon Eabth. 

The really dangerous aspect of the matter when, by 
describing Jesus as the Son of God and the Logos, people 
easily induced the Gentiles to believe in him, is seen in 
another direction. They had to carry this descripIdfHi 
through. It had to be shown in detoil how be walked on 
earth as a divine being, simply proclaiming his high rank, 
doing the greatest miracles tor his own glorification, and 
for that reason keeping away from the grave of Lazarus 
tor two days, while at the same time an effort had to be 
made to maintain that he was really a man. We need not 
stop again to explain how difficult it is for the mind to 
imagine this figure, or how bard it is for the religious 
sentiment to accept it. Even if it vera applied to tbe 
Jesus of the Synoptics, that would be a hard saying : " I 
am the way and the truth and the Ufe ; no man cometh 
onto the Father but by me" (xiv. 6). People without 
number have either never had an opportunity of hearing 
about him, or in sfnte of knowing of bim, hold to 
another religion or to a way of thinking which cannot 
aaoribe any merits to some mediator who has appeared at 
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■ome prarioiu date ; and yet, u a matter of fact, Üiey dis- 
pla/ as much humility, lore, and fidelity to Ood as th« 
many OhriatianB who have devoted themselves to the faith 
of the Ohnrcb. Bat bow mooh harder is the sayiog, when 
it is the Jemu of the Fourth Ooepel in whom one must 
believe nnoonditionally if one wishes to enter into com- 
monion with God I 

For centories this demaod has been made and complied 
with ; and the books of history Suggest rarely to some 
extent how many have been the doubts, and how great has 
been the torture of sonls. To-day, in ever widening circles, 
people reeolately refuse to comply with it. And since this 
has happened, it may be oonsidwed fm:tnnate that Jn. has 
made the demand so emphatically. For as a result of it we 
h&ve been made to decide that no further move can be made 
in his direction, and that we must go back to the Synoptics 
and try to find in their account and — with their own 
guidance — in the background of their account, the figure of 
Jesus as he really existed. 

8. Why did Jk. waits a GospklI 

But why did this person write a Oospel? We are sure 
that the question has long ago occurred to many of our 
readers. But what other kind of boc^ should he have 
written t A treatise, or a letter like the First Epistle of 
Jn. as found in our Bible? What does this contain? 
Hardly anything but general maxims : we must love Ood, 
we must shun false teachers. Now the Gospel also con- 
tains such maxims : Ood is Spirit ; a man must be bom 
from above (iv. 21, iii. 8), and so forth. But Christiani^ 
does not purpose to be a system of Wisdom, based upon 
theory ; it is a religion which ^peals to Jesus. ThereforQ 
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in a book which Ib to make an impresBion he muBt be repre- 
sented as coming forward and aaying : *' a new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; " " / am 
the Light of the world ; " " / am the Bread of Life ; " " / 
am the Beeorrection and the Life " (ziii. 34 ; viii. 12 ; vi. 35 ; 
zi. 25). At JesuB* hand the Obristians, and with them 
the Fourth Evangelist, wished to receive no leas than all 
that they thought themselves entitled to hope for. And, 
similarly, if all the bleasiugs wliioh still make Ohristianity 
precious to ua at the present day were to be brought into 
the world of the Gentiles, it was of all things necesBary 
that Jesus should be recognised by them ; it was necessaiy 
therefore to record his acts, especially if the Gnostics intro- 
duced the danger of resolving his earthly life into a mere 
phantom existence (p. 150). 

And it was neoeesary to be able to describe everything 
as being as sublime as possible. It would not do to stop 
short at the teaching of Paul, that Jeeus laid aaide hia 
divine attributes before he came down from heaven. If he 
ever possessed them, he must actually reveal them, and re- 
veal them just where they could be seen by human eyes — 
upon earth. This idea must necessarily have msen sooner 
or later. The higher the god, the more powerful his help ; 
and Gentiles, who hitherto bad always turned from a god 
who was not snffidently powerful to one who woe supposed 
to be more so, would only address themselves to a powerful 
god. In fact, even if Jn. had refrained from writing a 
Gospel, another person would have written one in thesame 
sense, and we should simply have to make our complaint 
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9. Bou Spboul Idub or ÄBuiiira Vutn. 

What we luv» ««id mM.y haTO saggMted that th« Fourth 
QoBpsl with the Spistlea of Jn. met the needs <d its age 
in a very «acoowfiil way, bat hardly give« us anything that 
k aS value for all timea. Oertaioly, tiie abiding worth of 
the Gospel ia not to be found where people seek it, aad 
whera the claim of the bo(A ite^, that it is a history of the 
life and work of Jeaua, impliea that they most seek it, 
Nevmthele«, it ia sean to be all the greater in other 
reapecta. 

If the author« of the Ooapel and Uie First Epistle were 
not thinkers in the strict sense of the term, but have tokcm 
up philosophical ideas simply in order to defend their own 
religion, yet by their deolaratione, " Qod is Spirit " ( Jn. 
iv. a : that is to say, Ood ia of spiritual nature ; not, Qod 
is a spirit) and " Ood is Love " (1 Jn. ir. 8, 16), they have 
expressed the nature of Qod with a precision which cannot 
be surpassed. Their leaning towards GooBtioism has given 
them other ideas of aläding value : a deep-rooted fe^ng of 
dependenoe upon God (Jn. iU. 37 ; pp. 119 f., 1&9 f.), 
and that interest in knowledge and truth which no religion 
cnn ever dispense with. And yet, at the same time, the 
oneddedness to which this might lead is obviated by the 
fact that what is made the test of knowing God ia the 
keeping of his commandments (1 Jn. iL 8). 

Equally deep is the truth hidden in the saying of Jesus 
(Jn. VÜ. 17) : " If any man willeth to do his wiU, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of Qod, or whetiier I 
speak from myself." The context shows that by the will 
of God, which is to be kept, is meant, not the oommand to 
live a moral life, but nothing else than that teaching of 
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Jbbiu which consist« in deoUring that people must believe 
in hia divine origin. They wul find this to be trae «0 soon 
M they hombly accept it Whether this statement is coi^ 
rect ia another queatioo. But it carries us farther than its 
application in this passs^ It contains a criterion which 
is true in all cases and will show how man, to whom the 
knowledge whether a thing is of God has been made so 
difficult, can learn in another way, by trial, by a provisional 
BubmiBsion of hia will, whether it will satisfy him to such 
an extent that he can rest assured that it is divine. 

10. COMHUKIOIT WITH GOD, 

The First Epistle of John speaks in most beautifal 
language of what is at the heart of religion, communion 
with God. In the Gospel, sinoe it is assumed that God is 
separated from the world, this oommanion is always affected 
through Jesus, who says, for example, in xrii. 28, " I 
in them, and thou in me " ; according to the Epistle, man 
himself, without a mediator, feels that God is in him and 
that he is in Ood (p. 209 f.). This mysticism, the intense- 
neea of which remains, whether it consist in a feeling of 
union with God, or with Christ, is something peculiar to 
the Johannine Writings. Nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment has it so profound a meaning; in most cases, indeed, 
the gap between man and God, and man and Christ, is 
represented as being so great that the writers cannot 
imagine any such union. In the Johannine Writings the 
idea at the same time serves in a valuable way to counter- 
balance the emphasis laid on knowledge, and thus aaaigns 
the feelings the place that rightfully belongs to them in 



The actualisation <^ this dose communion with God, 
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r, ia foond in lore of God to man and of man to 
Qod, and from these in tom flows the love of the brethren 
for one another. Not even Paul in the thirteenth chapter 
<rf Ü16 First Epistle to the Corinthians has written anything 
more profotmd about lore than that found in the First 
Epistle of John (iii. 13-18 ; iv. 7-21). The original soviroe 
of lore, it tells as, is God. Our love for Him and for the 
Inethren only flow from His love; but it should do so for 
the very reason that God first loved u& It is of the very 
essence of love for God that we should keep those com- 
mandmente of His which are not hard when they are 
obeyed from love, and that all fear of Him should vanish. 
In fa«t, though God is originally unknown^ through onr 
love to the brethren, he becomes perceptible as one who ia 
present in our souls. And the Fourth Evangelist coold 
not have summarised the life-work of Je«us more appro- 
priatdy than he does when he makes him say (xiii. 34 f.): 
" A new oommandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another. ... By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another." In this way, as 
a matter of fact, he turns from his great doctrines about 
Jesus' dignity and his derivation from God, to the simplest 
fact which the Synoptics tell us about him. 

11. Bedemptioh teeodgh Jbsds. 

He does this again, though with a different result^ in 
what he says about the redemption brought by Jesus, 
According to the Synoptics, Jesus emancipated (redeemed) 
those who attached themselves to him from two kinds of 
illusion and from two kinds of sin : from the illusione of a 
religion of fear, and of a religion of pretences, as it is 
represented in the parable in Lk. (xviiL 9-14) by the 
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Pbariaee as distinguished from the publican, ood from the 
sins of selfishness ftnd worldliness (Ut. xvi. 25 f.). He 
doee BO by proclaiming his teaching, by Ulustrating it by his 
own example, and by his death, which proves that be is 
ready not merely to oome forward and champion his cause, 
but even to die for it. Remission of guilt, forgiTCness of 
sina, was included in this emancipation from the religion of 
fear. He is not in the least aware that his death is 
required in order that God may be merciful out of con- 
äderotion for the sacrifice. When he promises the spirit- 
ually poor, the meek, the merciful, those who do Ood's 
«ill, and those who become like children, that th^ shall 
enjoy the Kingdom of Heaven, no previous conditions 
are laid down (Ut. v. 3-9 ; vii 21 ; xviiL 3) ; when in 
the parable in Lk. (zv. 11-32) the lost son returns home 
penitent, his father goes to meet him, falls on his neck and 
kisses him without asking whether any one has offered a 
sacrifice for him ; while Jesus is still la^sent amongst his 
followers, he teaches them to pray " Forgive us our sios," 
and comforts them with the words, " Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will refresh yon " 
(Mt. vi, 12 ; zi. 28), Picture to yourself a scene in which 
some poor child of man, burdened with guilt, casts himself 
at Jesus' feet and asks that he may realise this promise. 
Had Jesus thought his own death necessary before forgive- 
ness of sin could be realised, he would have been obliged to 
say to him : " No, no, I did not mean that ; you must wait 
until I have died for yon on the cross." And yet before 
the declaration in Mt, zL 28 he was silent about it I 

On the last evening of his life, Jesus said : " this is my 
body ; " " this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many " {Mk. xiv. 22-24). But only Mt. tells ua that 
he added " for forgiveness of sins ; " and in the words. 
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wbüdi ha,-n been thought so saored, and moreover fron the 
first have bean repeated at ntrj oelebration of the Supper, 
we may be cOTtaio, nothing was omitted. On the other 
hand, additions might certainly be made ; the person who 
offloUted at the oelelwation would firat ezpreas Bomething 
M his own idea, and then at a later date this would be 
wrongly regarded as a saying of Jesus (we bare a very 
edear example in the Introdnotory words, " take," " eat," in 
Ut., of which Hk. has only on^ and Paul, in 1 Oor. zi. 31, 
Mid Lk. neither). 

In what aenae Jesus thought of shedding his blood for 
many, we can easily realise when we remember that he was 
reoliniug at the paschal meal (pp. 117-130). God had 
promised to pass by those houses, the doors of which were 
smeared with the blood of the Paschal lamb, when on the 
night before the Kzodus of the Israelites with Moses from 
Egypt, he would kill all the first-bom (Bxod. zii. 7, 12 t. ; 
31-27). The lamb, theref<n^ had to die that others might 
be spared from death. In like manner, Jesus will give his 
life to the fury ot the enemy, that his followers, whose 
lires would otherwise have been equally threatened, might 
escape, since after their Master's death people would think 
them harmless. We see then that he certainly wished to 
make his death a sacrifice, not, howerer, in order that they 
might have forgivweas of sins, but that they might be 
preserred from misfortaae, and from a misfortune which 
th^ did not deserre.* And if he added further, that his 
blood was the blood of a covenant, his idea was that he was 
again knitting them closely to God by a ooTenaot, and that 
in the Old Testament whenever such a covenant was made 

* On thia see a note b; the editor of the present aeriea, and my 
replj to it, Appendix, i^. 2SI-2S9. 
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a saorificial victim was slain (Jer. xxxiv. 18 ; Oen. xv. 10, 
17 f, ; £zod. xdr. &-$). Here again there is no idea of a 
Baorifice for bid. 

And the only other passage in the Synoptics in which 
Jesus attacbee importance to his death for the salvation of 
men, can be understood in the same way as the paschal 
saorifioe: "fear verily the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered nnto, but to minister, and to give bis life a 
ransom for many " (Mk. x. 15 » Mt. xz, 28), that is to say, 
that they might be spared from the danger of themselvea 
falling victims to persecution. Instead of the Greek word 
" ransom," Jesus, who spoke Aramaic, may very well have 
used a word which simply meant " an instrument of 
escape." If, however, a sacrifice for the forgiveness of sins 
were really intended, we should be compelled to suspent that 
the conclading words ("and to give his life" . . ,) are a 
later addition based upon an idea of the Apostle Paul, 
since they would be in contradiction with all that we have 
just found in the Synoptics. As far as the context is oon- 
eemed, they can be dispensed with at onoe, and are not 
found in Lk. (xxii. 27) where the introductory words (in a 
somewhat different version) occur. 

Paul or some of his predecessors (1 Cor. zv, 3), with 
(heir strictly Jewish way of thinking, introduced into 
Ohriatianity the idea that Ood was so angry with men for 
their sins that he bad decreed the eternal destruction of all 
of than, and could only have mercy upon them if his own 
son died on the cross as a sacrifice on their behalf. In doing 
BO, aociM^ing to the opinion of Paul, Jesus took upon him 
the punishment of death which originally men themselves 
deserved ; but he took it upon him as one who was guilt- 
less, and therefore bis offering became a sin-offering to 
Ood. Xhis view has been held fast to in Church doctrine 
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down to the present day, regutUesa of the fact that it ia 
not found at all in the Synoptics, and only sporadically in 
the Fonrth Gospel (p. 209), and that in the New Testament 
the porpoee irf Jeeua* death is described in more than 
twenty different ways,* which would not certainly hare 
been the case if people bad known of one generally eaüs- 
footory explanation. 

If, as the Fonrth Gospel repreeentB, Jesus is the Logos, 
it oannot have been through hie death that he first brought 
redemption. He is supposed to bring the world into con- 
formity with God's will, since God himself was obliged to 
avoid contact with it. This he could only do by hia own 
activity, and so, when upon earth, by his works and [o-eaoh- 
ing. According to Jn., he may be compared especially with 
the light which shines upon the world ; and so the only im- 
portant qiuation is whether people turn to him <» away from 
him (iii. 19-21; L 4-13). If they do the former (that is to 
say, as Jn. puts it, bdieve in him), they are quit of ain 
from that hour. But this brings us at once face to face 
with a character which is familiar to us from the Synoptics. 
In the Synoptics also Jesus brings salvation by bis words 
and works, not by his death ; and declares that peo[de's sins 
are forgiven at once, wherever he £uds the right frame of 
mind (Mk.ü. 5, 9 J Lk. vii. il f.). 

llay we suppose then that Jn. here preserves a correct 
recollection of the Life of Jesus ? Certainly not. He only 
arrives at this agreement with the Synoptics after making 
an extraordinarily roundabout journey. Faul, influenced 
by a kind of piety which was very conscientious, and for 
that reason very punctihous, in his teaching about the 
sacrificial death of Jesus introduced foreign matter into the 

* For further explanation, see Appendix, pp. 270^277. 
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QoBpel. Jd., though in a tadb and quiet way, removes 
it again. Had he remembered that it was not originally 
part of the Gospel, he would hare omitted it altogether, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, he uses it several times {i. 29, 
36 ; on xi. 50-52 ; ivii. 196, see pp. 271, 272 f.). It is not 
used by him in other places, simply because it could noteaaily 
be adapted to the other new matter which he felt obliged of 
bis own accord to introduce into the Gospel of Jesus, we 
mean to the doctrine that Jesus was the Logos. To this 
doctrine itself he had only been led by that other mistake 
made by Paul when he supposed that Jesus was begotten 
aa the Son of God before the ereation of the world, and had 
existed in heaven down to the time of his descent upon 
earth. The idea that he was the Logos only carries us on« 
step beyond this teaching. And yet it is this alone that gives 
rise to the doctrine that Jesus brought redemption, not by 
his death, but by his appearance upon earth. Thus we 
have here an exemplification of the great law of intellectual 
progress, that very often one truth proceeds from another 
only by the pathway of emu'. Jn, only snoceeded in 
arriving at the truth which already existed in the Life of 
Jesus, by adopting the second of Paul's mistakes and 
carrying it farther. 

We ourselves, nerertheleeB, have reason to rejoice at the 
result. We no longer find in Jn. any of Paul's laborious 
arguments to prove that the Jewish Law has ceased to be 
binding upon Christians, and that the sinner is justified, 
that is to say, is declared righteoos by God, through faith. 
If Ood is to declare any one righteous, he must be repre- 
sented as a jadge, and must as such examine one's works ; 
and the faith which the sinner has merely to ezhitnt will 
not be a work, but the opposite of any kind of service : it 
must be simply trust, purely the opening of the hand to 
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noMTa K gift fnnn Qod — and this, moreover, is wlut it 
retUy is. FkuI hinuelf in truth fonnd it very difScnlt to 
prMtrve JotACt the most deeply-rooted feature of this kind 
of faith, for with him faith always inTotred the aooeptanoe 
as unimpeachably true of two hots irf the paet which 
orttioiam might only too easily shatter, and as a m&tter of 
faot has shattered altogether. The first is that Jeens 
niffisred death for the purpose of blotting out the Bins of 
nkanldnd ; the second that he rose from the dead after 
three days. 

Now, the latter Jn. also requires us to belieTe, that is to 
say, to Booept as true ; but the faith in Jesos' person which 
Jn. asks for — although it also includes aoo^itazioe of the 
truth of his heavenly origin— ooosists again, exactly as it 
doea in the gynoptias, simply io feeling oneself drawn to 
him, in oon£ding in him, in zecogniong him as one's 
redeemer. Similarly — ^in place of the above-noted difficul- 
ties in Paul's teaching about justification by faith — in ihe 
Jbhannine writings everything has ouoe more become ho 
simple that the important matter is again, just as in the 
Synoptics, to do the will of Ood or Jesus, concerning which 
espedally the First Epistle c4 John speaks in such beautiful 
language (ü. S f., ÜL 22, 24, v. 3 f. ; Jn. viii. 51, xiv. 21, xv. 
10, 14). In &ict, when Jesus washes his disciples' feet he 
speaks of it simply as an example which he is giving them 
(ziii 14 f.), an idea, for a parallel to which we shall search 
in vain in many «nitings of the New Testament. If 
the roundabout way by which the author arrives at the 
teaching that Jesus was the Logos, and in the later course 
of which this beautiful language has all taken shi^, repre- 
sents doctrines which are as unacceptable to us now as they 
were before ; if Jesus' washing of the disdplee' feet on the 
last evening of his life, about which the Synoptics know 
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nothing, remains now, sa mnoh as before, something whid 
did not happen ; yet the result has been that the working' 
out of those ideas current amongst Ohristians of the time 
which BO often took people farther and farther away from 
the original form of Ohristianity, leads ub back in sereral 
main pointfl to its priinitiTe simplicity, and so to what at 
the present time is the only form that can satisfy us. 

12. SpisTTUALisiKa or Materiaustio Ideas. 

But the Fourth Gospel is most distinctly modem when it 
subetitutee for the materialiatia and literally understood 
ideas of the earliest Ohristians, the spiritual interpretations 
which were already implied in them without people being 
oonsdouB of the fact. Usually people have no idea bow 
many of the liberal ideas of the present may be found in 
this Gospel. As regards miracles, we have already decided, 
that they are only emphatically declared to be real evoita 
from one point of view, but that from another standpoint 
they are regarded purely as symbolical descriptions of 
profound truths (pp. 95-100, 105 f., 109); and those who 
are no longer disposed to use them as buttresses of the 
Christian faith need only appeal to the words which Jesus 
addressed to Thomas (xz. 29) : " blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed," The doctrine of the 
Trinity, which represents that from eternity Father, Son, 
and Spirit have existed as three divine Persons, and yet 
only as one divine substance, cannot by any means be 
maintained in face of Jn.'s statement (vii. 89) : " the 
Spirit did not yet exist, because Jesus was not yet (by his 
exaltation to heaven) glorified." The belief that prevailed 
throughout the whole of the first century, that Jesus would 
conLe back from heaven to establish the blessed kingdom of 
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UM Uat i^jB, bU| ID the mind of Jn., reeolved ita^ into 
Um idea thit the Holy Sfnrit, thongti of Gonrae at a quite 
diffnwtt time, will oome into the heuia of believers. It ia 
all the MUD» to Jn. whether he eaja that Jesus will come 
again (ziv. S, 18, 28 ; xvi. 22), or that the H0I7 Spirit will 
oome beoanse God or JesoB will send it{xiv, 16 f., 26; zv. 26 ; 
xri. 7). The Jesus who has been exalted to heaven is for 
Jn, that is to say, as he was already for Paul (2Cor, iii. 17), 
this Spirit ; and Uiis again is the reason why the Holy 
^ttrit does not exist befco« Jesus' ascension. 

It was generally expected by the early Ohristiaas that 
Jesn^ seoond coming from heaven would be the signal for a 
bodüy resnrreotion and tor the judgment to be held before 
the throne of God upon all mankind ; and that eternal life 
would then begin. In Jn., on the other hand, the judgment 
takes place during life, when a distinction ia drawn between 
men, and the one section turns towards Jesus, the light 
which streams upon the world, while the other turns away 
from him (üL 19-21). This very moment marks the be- 
ginning of eternal life for such as believe in him or 
acknowledge Cod and Jeans; and it is a life which can 
never be interrupted by the death of the body, and so does 
not need to be introduced by a resurrection of the body. 
Compare xi. 25f. ; zvii. 8, and particularly v. 21 : " He that 
heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath passed 
(already) out of death into life." In fact, participation in 
the Supper, whidi according to vi. 516-56 seems so essen- 
tial, is made a matter which at bottom is of no importance 
by the concluding words in vi 63 : " It is the spirit that 
quiokeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I 
have spoken unto you are Spirit, and are life." In fact, we 
can hardly conceive of the matter in a more modem way. 
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And obviously it is not merely the Supper that is stripped 
of itB importance by these words. 

13. Final Afprioutioii. 

We have thus produced ample evidence to show that, 
although we cannot admit the dum of the Fourth Goepel 
to be regarded as a record of the life of Jesus, it deserves 
the highest consideration at the present time when it is 
viewed as a book dealing with the essence of Ohristianity. 
So long ae it is read with the idea of finding each particular 
statement about Jesus' works and discourses to be correct, 
it cannot be enjoyed. But when this idea is abandoned, 
and when, in addition, Jesus' continual claim upon people 
to believe in his heavenly origin is set aside, when there- 
fore attention is given only to the thoughts which he is 
made to express, or when one reads attentively the First 
Epistle of John, one is impressed by a profundity of 
thought and feeling, the equal of which cannot easily be 
found anywhere else in the New Testament. 

We may be sure that from the experience of his own soul . 
he knew the value of the benefits offered by religion. He 
is aware that the religious man has light to illuminate bis 
path (xii. 85), and that he possesses truth — truth which 
does not merely preserve him from error, but, more Üian 
that, delivers him from sin and leads him to holiness (viii. 
33-35; zvii. 17-19). He knows of that faith which means 
resigning one's ego entirely to a higher personality ; he 
knows of that depth of meaning imparted to life which 
implies that this truly begins at the moment of faith's 
awakening and cannot be interrupted by the death of the 
body ; he knows of a spring of living water in his soul 
(iv. 14) and of the true bread from heaven which lasts for 
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th* Ufs «tanul (vi. S7, 82) ; he knom of m pmoe whidi tb« 
worid oanitot gin (zir. 37 ; zvi. 83), and <rf perfect joj 
(rv. 11 ; zviL 13). In a word, he knows what it is to feel 
wmmU a ohild of Ood and a friend of one's Master, instead 
of a slave who does not know what his Haater is dcnng 
(zT. 11 f.); be knows what it is for a man to feel at one 
with Ood and with his Bavionr. 

For all that oonstitated his religions aspiratioii« he now 
foond aatishotion in Christianity. Bnt to him this means 
that he found it in the penon of Jeens. For, in addition 
to all that we have mentimied, he knew something else : 
that no man has ever seen Ood, that none can recseiTe an]r- 
thlng onlees it be given from heaveo, and that one must 
be ehoeen and eannot be the cbooaer of his own Savionr 
(L 18 ; iii. S7 ; xr. 16). Ooasequently be needed rerelatiwt, 
and, sharing as he did the ideas of the age in which he 
lived, he oould only conceive of this being imparted hj a 
divine being who came down from heaven, proclaimed all 
truth, and bronght every kind of salvation. The result is 
he has sketched the Jeeos of his own mind in saoh a way 
that we men of to-day are often no longer able to find in 
him the true revelation. And yet in spite of this we can 
nnderstand the way in which this deeply religious man 
came to build up this faiUi of his. In his Oospel we can 
still disoover some very homely statements about Jesns, 
which show how at first a person's attention might have 
bem attracted to him simply as a remarkable phenomenon : 
" never man so spake " (vii. 46) ; " he that speaketh from 
himself seeketh his own glory, bnt he that seeketh the glory 
of liim that sent him, the same is true, and no anrighteoas- 
nees is in him "(vii. 18); *' I am the good shepherd: the good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep " (z. 11). Bnt 
the author having by such observations ae these, whieh are 
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really appropriate to the historioal Jesus, gained confidenoe 
in Je«us, his loaging for revelation would oE itself carry him 
farther so that be conld accept everything else that was re- 
corded of this same Jesus and all those ideas that neces- 
sarily seemed to him to be presupposed if in his own person 
he represented a perfect revelation of God.* 

This again leads us to the thought that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel deserves credit for wishing to ascribe to 
Jesus all the sublime thoughts that he had made his own, 
especially when we remember that people of other ages, the 
present not excepted, have in the same way been only too 
ready to find in Jesus all that at any time has seemed to 
them truest and best in religion. We can anderstand now 
how it is that the author sees in this Jesus, and in him 
alone, the way to Qod, the truth and the life {ziv, 6) ; we 
can understand the confidence with which he can make him 
say, " whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst " (iv. 14), or " if a man keep my word, he 
shall nevw see death " (viil. SI). And one will be glad to 
be able to say after him, though the words were addressed 
to another kind of Jesus, " Lord, to whom shall we go t 
thou hast the words of eternal life " (vi, 68), 

At the same time he has not shut his eyes to tlie truth 
that Christian knowledge needed to make progiees. Aftw 
the death ot Jesus, the Holy Spirit is to guide the disciples 
into all truth (zvi IS). We may certainly suppose that 
the Evangelist himsdf felt that he was receiving some of 

* In the saggeBtioa here offered, which of coune It not meant to 
be anythiDK more than a BUggeeüou, we have deliberatelj awnmed 
that vben the Fourth EvangelUt devoted himself to Chrhitlamty he 
wBB ol mature age. The growth of his ideas could be eiplained 
with verj mach greater eimplicit; U we might Boppoie that he had 
been educated In Christianity from the daye of his youth. 
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tfaia guitUsoa when he advanoed ao far beyond his pre- 
deoMKtn in hia effort to apiritualise Christianity, In fact, 
be has oontribnted veiy greatly towards establishing the 
troth of those words which in his Gospel (iv. 2S f.) Seeaa 
addresses to the woman of Bamaria : " the hoar cometh and 
now is (already) when the trae worahippers shall worship 
the Father in «jnrit and truth . . . God is Spirit, and they 
that wonhip him most wwship in spirit and truth." 
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Pbof. Sohiozdil has kindly allowed me to add a note to 
his remarks oa p. 248, and to make them a sabject ics dia- 
CU8Ü0I1. In doing so, I am breaking through my general 
[ninciple as Editor of these VoUabiiaher, which is not to 
express any opinion upon disputable passages. 

Personally it does not seem possible to me that at this 
decisiTe hour when Jesus celebrated tho Fassover with bis 
disciples for the last time, he should hare thought more of 
the bodily needs of his followers than of the needs of their 
souls. He himself eaid, " Fear not those who kill the body, 
butthosewhocan kill the soul," dec. And are we to suppose 
th&t in taoB of that calamity which was about to rush upon 
them through his death, he thought these words no longer 
applied i It seems to me that Jesus would be going against 
the spirit of his own words, if, when he took that pathetic 
farewell of his disciples, he was silent about the importance 
of bis death fca- their souls, and in his kindly auxiety 
thought (mly of the safety of their bodies. When Socrates 
went to death, he explained to his disciples that he could 
not tiy to escape it, since his death was necessary for the 
welfare of their souls — and can Jeans at this supreme 
moment have thought only of the bodily welfare of his 
followers f 

SCBJXLX. 
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Ths myiag of Jema (Ht. z. 28 -Lk. zii. 4 f.) quoted by 
the Editor of the present series most not be taken by itself. 
It moat be read in connection with the following wordg : 
" but Fftther feu him which is able to destroy both soul aod 
body in hell." We see from this thftt Jesus was thinking 
only of oasee in which people are exposed either to death at 
the hands of men or to eternal pnoishment at the hands of 
Ood. For isstanoe, in the Ohriatian persecutions those who 
denied Uieir faith becsose they were afraid of the death 
which threatened them from men if they confessed Christ, 
incurred the punishment of God. 

To whom then can the saying of Jeeos apply ! Schiele's 
objection is to the idea that Jesus wished the disciples to be 
protected from the death of the body. But, considering 
the poBition of the disciples at the time, the saying which 
he has quoted cannot in any way apply to them. They are 
not yet faoe to face with the question, whether they ought 
to flee from or resign themselres to death at the hands of 
men. The authorities would not feel obliged to lay hands 
npon them, until Jesus' public ministry assumed such a 
character as to threaten the security of the State. The 
advice to surrender the body rather than escape by 
violating the will of Gtod, was therefore, as far as the 
disciples were concerned, not required by the circumstances 
of the case; consequently there would be no question of 
Jesus " going against the spirit of bis own words," if he did 
not give it. 

Nor can the saying quoted have applied to Jesus himself. 
If he had tried to avoid death by flight or by denying his 
belief in his Uessiahsbip, he would thus have violated the 
will of Ood which clearly showed him that the moment had 
come to prove the truth of his cause I7 resigning himself 
to death. But there would only be a question of " going 
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against the spirit of his own words " if , as far as he himself 
was concerned, he disregarded the advice, not if he does 
not require the disciples to follow it, to whom indeed the 
advice was not appropriate. 

But if Schiele's meaning be that Jesus ought to have 
told the disciples simply that he had decided, as far as he 
himself was concerned, to act in the spirit of thie sajing 
and resign himself to death, it seems to me quite obvious 
that he did this, and, to strengthen their minds, added to 
this explanation all the consequences which it necessarily 
implied, even if we are not told that he did so. Indeed, it 
will be seen that this is implicit in what oar records tell 
ns about Jesus' words on this evening. 

Let us therefore leave the words of Jesus which have 
been quoted, and the citation of which does nob seem to me 
to throw any light on the question, and turn to Schiele's 
i-eal objection. 

First, however, I will print in full, with his permission, 
an explanation of the above note, which, at my request, he 
was kind enough to give me. He writes as follows : 

Whatever Jesus may have hoped to achieve by all that he 
did for his disciples, now at any rate they were directly 
confronted by a very serious mental crisis ; within a few 
hours they will all be offended with him, they will all be 
doubtful about him, when they see that he will allow him- 
self to be killed. How shall they survive this mental crisis? 
Jesus himself had already overcome the same crisis in his 
own mind, when he submitted to the will of his Father and 
accepted death as an obligation which could not be refused. 
Legend, making a justifiable use of poetry, has represented 
Jesus as going through this struggle quite alone in the 
hour of agony in Gethsemaae — after the Passover meal 
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utd immedUtel; bofur» th« arrest. Bat who can doubt 
that Jmo^ having oooquered hiniaeU and decided to face 
death, moat already bare prayed, " not sb I will, but as tbon 
wiliest," brfor« b» prepared to eat the last Fassorer with 
hu diaeiplea I That vary thing which helped Jeeus himstdf 
in his agony, when bis eoul was troubled to Üie point of 
despair, his death — sabmission to the will of God by dying 
—mast in the end have helped and saved the disciples also 
in their soul's distraction — his divinely willed and aelf- 
villed death. 

For if Jesos does not struggle snocessfnlly and resolve to 
die, he — and with him his cause — must be inwardly ruined. 
That is Jesna^ own idea. His death means salvation to 
him, and therefore to his cause also — salvation to his 
disdplea. 

As the death of the Passover lamb means salvation to the 
Israelites in a critical hour, so in like manner in another 
critiaal hour the death of Jesus means salvation to his dis- 
dples. 

He who will pressrve the life of his body, shall lose it ; 
he who loses it, as Jesus now wills to lose it, wül save it. 
By thus deciding in favour of death and saving his own 
soul, Jesus' death is the salvation of his cause and of his 
disciples. 

You will see from what I have said that I intentionally 
refrain from championing any specific interpretation of the 
death of Jesus, or from trying to maintain that it is possible 
to know in what special sense Jesus attached importance to 
his death as a means of salvation. All that I would claim 
is that, as Jesus thought of himself as the preacher and 
bringer of salvation, he definitely decided to reconcile him- 
self to his death as an act of saving power. 

And natutmlly when we apeak of this salvation, we must 
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tlunk of salvation gf the body as well ae of the soul. If 
not, vby should Jesus have saved so many sick persons from 
bodily suffering? But there can be no doubt that the sig- 
nificance of the salvation of the body as compared with the 
salvation of the soul is secondary, and that, especially, 
where it id a question of " care," care for the body will bear 
no comparison with the cares that aSect the soul : care for 
its salvation, for forgiveness of its ans, for its child-like 
nature, tor its blessedness in the kingdom of God. So that 
in my opinion the meaning also ol Mt. x. 28a (whether 
with or without 28b) is simply: he who is a disciple of 
Jesus, should not have any fear for his body. This is 
Schiele'fi explanation. 

For my own part I can see no need to confine myself to 
such indefinite statements and to base my answer to the 
question, What had Jesus in mind when he celebrated the 
Supper ? apcn conjectures concerning such a general term 
as salvation. The words spoken by Jesus have in fact been 
handed down to us, and in a more reliable way than pretty 
well anything else. For when Paul became a Christian 
a year or a few years after Jesus' death, he already found 
that this ceremony was in existence and that the words 
of Jesus relating to it were continually repeated. And 
although changes, especially additions, forced their way into 
this language, it is still so concise, that what Jesus himself 
said can hardly have been briefer. As regards the meaning 
of his words, however, the sanctity in which they were held 
protected them agunst any serious alteration. 

Kow if Jesus spoke them at a Paschal meal, it would be 
strange indeed if he did not think of his death as being 
like that of a paschal lamb. And Schiele does not dispute 
this. But according to the Old Testament, by which we 
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muflt oertoinly bo guided here, the dying of the paschal 
Umb does not involve salvation in such a general sense as 
be BtAtee, but, as I have explained on p. 248 f., exemption 
from bodily death. Is this idea really so unworthy of the 
miod of Jeeos as Sohiele sappoeee t 

If, by tiying to eecape from death, Jeeus had at the same 
time brought apon his disciples the risk of persecation, his 
whole cause might easily have perished with them; hat 
Jesus was absolutely sure that God could not wish this, for 
he wu convinced that this cause o( his was the cause of God, 
As soon, therefore, as Jesus saw reason to hope that by 
dying himself he might save his followers from a similar 
fate— «nd the whole situation justified this hope — be mnst 
have felt that it was Qod's will also that he should do this. 
But if it was Qod's wiU, it wss something sacred to him, 
and he could not by any means regard it as a matter of such 
slight importance as Schiele supposee — even if nothing more 
profound, nothing of an essentially religious nature, wag 
included. 

Jesus' first task must have been to keep the disciples f nxn 
that despair which they would be only too likely to fall into 
as soon as he was removed ; this purpose was a great one, 
and was in accordance with the divine plan as he understood 
it, even If no word of Jesus is given us about the way in 
which it was to be carried out, apart from the assurance that 
Jesus* death would preserve the bodily life of the disciples. 

But is something more profound, something of an essen- 
tially religious nature, really lacking % I have not thought 
it necessarytosayinsomany words that when Jesus wished 
to preserve his disciples from death, he did not do so in the 
sense that they did not need after his death to remain 
füthful to his cause. He must therefore earnestly have 
admonished them to continue faithful and to realise the 
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magnitude of the taek that confronted them in the future. 
It is Belf-evident that Jesus cannot have spoken only the 
two lines which have been preserved to us. But even if we 
were to suppose that he did not add a single word, mnetnot 
Jesus' mere announcement that he wished by goitig to hia 
death to preserve their lives, if apart from this they really 
loved him, have served to ripen the idea which Paul ex- 
pressed concisely (2 Cor. V. 15) at a later date, when he said 
that those who live no longer live for themselves, but for 
him who died for their sake ! 

Thus I cannot really think that my meaning is correctly 
represented by the words, " Jesus thought only of the bodily 
welfare of his followers, in hie kindly anxiety he thought only 
of the safety of their bodies." Salvation of the body (or 
rather, preservation of bodily life) and salvation of the soul 
are, I think, in the present case inseparably united. 

Moreover, Schiele could not have written the twofold 
" only," if he had also given due consideration to the words 
which immediately follow the passage to which he has added 
his note. One who thinks that the idea of a sacrifice like 
that of the paschal lamb is not deep enough for Jesus, might 
very well, I think, discover the profundity, which he misses 
here, in the idea which I have there tried to find in the 
words of Jesus as preserved to us, namely, that his death 
was the sacrifice ofiered at the making of a covenant by 
which the disciples were to be united to Ood more closely 
than ever before. 

I think therefore that my explanation, which closely 
follows the records, is, as regards the religious value of the 
character of Jesus, by no means inferior to that of_ Schiele, 
and, moreover, that it is really not so very different from his. 

In particular, I agree with him when he says that care 
for the soul must always take precedence of care for the 
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bodj. O1Ü7, MI« for tba pnumtiaa (A (he disciples' Utm 
was of the ntmost importenee, büig«, without it, there wu 
dsDger that, whem hie foUowen were extirpeted, hie cause 
woold periah with them. 

And as for the forgivenesa ot the mns of the disciplee, 
which Schiele includes amongst the afaeolutely imptnrtant 
objects of care, in my opinion Jesos cannot in any case 
have tiioQght his death necessary for this, for he had 
prerioosly on many occasions assomed, and even declared, 
that God woold fmigive rins without this (p. 247). 

Nor would I venture to declare that the account accord- 
ing to which Jeans* prayer that he might be saved from 
death, and his resignation to the will of God which followed 
subsequently, first took place in Gethsemane and so after 
the celebration <A the Sapper, is a legend. True, even at 
the Supper, Jesus looked upon his death as the will of 
God, but only in the event of the authoritiee laying bands 
on him. If they omitted to do this, he on his part would 
not only have had no reason to bring it about, but woold 
even have been obliged to think that his death was contrai7 
to the will of God. For, according to all the assumptions 
that were made with regard to the Messiah, it was the 
will of God that he should estaUish the divine rule 
triumphantly upon earth, and not at the price of aufiering 
and death. Thus even while Jesus was in Getheemano 
he may at first have been filled with the desire to be pre- 
served from death, and there is no need to think that this 
involved the danger that his cause would be inwardly ruined. 
It is enough that Jesus succeeded in gaiuing sudk self- 
control that, when the authoritiee really interfered, he 
submittod with resignation. 

Once more then I have no reason to dissent from the 
Gospels here and to reverse the order of the two events, the 
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Snpper and the prayer of Jeenii. Hi« fact as to when and 
when they heard Jestis utter that [trayer most have 
stamped itself indelibly on the memory of the disciples. 
If, however, as Schiele assumes at the end of p. 263, after 
the Supper Jesns again ottered that earnest petition, that 
the cup of death might pass from him, when he had before 
this meal already won his Tiotoiy over the fear of death 
and prayed " not as I wiU, but as thon wiliest," his figure 
hardly gains that completeness which is meant to be gained 
for it by the whole of this asBomption. 

Moreover, a legend which arose in the first instance 
amongst worshippers of Jesus would never have assigned 
this wavering attitude of Jesus in his prayer to so late an 
hour as that of Oethaemane, since it might so easily cast 
a shadow upon him. In this matter the feeling of the 
Fourth Evangelist was correct; see above, p. 27. 
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Ten following an the expluiations that are given in the 
New Testament of the death of Jeeus. We hare gronped 
them aooording to thwr similarity or diseimilarity, not 
according to the persons who have put them forward. 

1, Since, as we have shown above (p, 217), ontU quite a 
abort time before his death, Jesus did not regard it as an 
eventuality ordained hy Ood for the salvation of mankind, 
and since btt was obliged to think that, being the Messiah, 
he was destined triumphantly to establish the kingdom (rf 
Ood, (a) in view of the Baptist's end and of the machinations 
of his own enemies (Lk. ziii. 81-33; Mk. zii. 6-8), he 
can at most have believed that possibly, but by no means 
necessarily, Ood would assign him the eup of death as the 
deciäve stroke, (l) The idea whioh approaches tbis most 
nearly is that found in the speeches of Peter in Acts 
(iiL 13-15, 17 ; v. 30) according to which the execution of 
Jesus was a sin on the part of the Jews, though an unwitting 
one. (e) Ohapter iii. 18 implies only a slight advanoe 
upon this : Jesus' death was ordained by Ood in fulfilment 
of the predictions of the prophets. This does not by any 
means include the idea that its purpose was the salvation 
of mankind ; in that case, the expression could not have 
been directly preceded by iÜ, 13-17. 

2. Jesu^ death implied a purpose as regards his own 
person, (a) Heb. v. 7 f., be is to learn obedience by his 
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soffiuiiig ; (5) Jn. zii. S3 f., zviL 1, 5, he had to return to 
heaven, whence he had come down ; (c) xvii. 19 a, he had 
to sanctify, that is to say oonsectate, himself for this return 
by means of death. 

S. Jesus by his death fulfilled a purpose with reference to 
the final condition of the world, (a) Jn. ziv. 2 f., zii. 83, 
xvii. 34, he had to prepare for his Mends a place for their 
future abode in heaven ; (() Heb. ix. 31-34, x. 19 f., he had 
to consecrate, by the BprinUing of his blood, that sanctuary 
which, on the analogy of the earthly temple, the author 
coooeivea as ezisting in heaven. Here for the first time in 
our list oS interpretatioDA we come upon the idea that 
Jeans' death was an (Bering, and, in this instance, an 
ofTering of initiation. 

4. From another pdnt of view his death is regarded as a 
sacrifice of nemption from an unmerited misfortune. 
(a) Thns Jesus himself explained his death at the celebra- 
tion of the Supper, by representing it as a paschal offering 
(see above, p. 248), On this perhaps rests also the idea that 
the good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep (Jn. x. 
11, 15), as well as that refiectioDof Oaiaphae (xi. 50) which 
is intended to represent a truth not only from his own 
point of view but also from a higher standpoint : it is better 
that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole people should not perish. Moreover, it must be 
remembered here that Jn, describee Jesus' death in snch a 
way as to make all the details agree exactly with the 
commands about the paschal lamb, his manifest purpose 
being to suggest that Jesus was the true passover lamb, by 
whose death these commands were once and for all fulfilled 
and abrogated (see pp. 126-130). (() In Col. i 24, Faul 
is represented as one who continues the work of Jesus' 
fusion, since as the vicar of Jeens he fills up the gaps 
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left in JttOB' snffoingB, That is to say, by giving up his 
lif«, Jefoe WM »ble to conoeutrftte the fury of his living 
«usmiM upon him§elf, and could thua divert it from his 
foUowen, but be oould not at the same time ward off the 
f Qiy of all their future enemies. To divert this, others bad 
to sacTi£oe themselves later, and Paul is felt by the author 
to be the only such ofiering that needs to be taken aooount 
of, the Apoetle being an object of veneration to him. (Paul 
himself cannot have written this; he would never have 
admitted that Jesua left gaps in bis sufferings, and that he 
himaelf waa so far on a level with Jesus as to be able to fill 
them.) 

6. Again, it has been interpreted as a covenant sacrifice. 
(a) In this way also Jesus explained his death at the 
celebration of the Supper (see above, p. 248 f.). (5) The 
Epistle to the Hebrews (iz. 1&~20; x, 29) makes a 
mai-kedly different use of this idea, since it has in mind, 
not, as Jesus bad, the general nature of a covenant, but in 
quite a special sense the Old Testament ordinances regarding 
the ceremonial observed when Ood solemnised bis covenant 
with the people of Israel on Sinai. 

6. Before we consider the idea of atonement in its most 
prominent application, as a reconciliation with God, we 
must view it (a) in a quite different aspect, that is to say as 
a reconciliation between the Jews and tbe Gentiles by the 
admission of both into the Ohristian body. To effect this 
was tbe purpose of Jesus' death according to Eph. ii. 18-16; 
it was ther^ore a peace^ffering. (&) Similarly it is said in 
Jn. zi. 52, in extension of the idea of Caiaphas referred to 
above (4 a), that Jesus' death must have been not merely 
for the Jewish people, but also for the bringing together 
and iiiii*i"g of the dispersed children of Ood, Here, how- 
«ver, the special point is not tbe removal of tbe conflict 
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between Jews and GentileB, but, more generally, the found- 
ing of the Oburoh as one which was to embrace the whole 
worid. Perhaps we may inclade here also what in Jo. zrii. 
196 is added as another purpose in addition to that of 
consecrating himself by his death for entrance into heaven : 
his disdples ate by this means initiated in the truth. At 
least, the oontinuatioa, zvii. 20-2S, in which Jesus prays 
that his disciples may all be united in communion with Ood 
and with himself points to this explanation <^ the obscure 
words. 

7. In Eph. V, 25 f., the death of Ohrist is represented 
as a means of sanctification or consecration of the Ohurch, 
and this consectation is imparted to its members by 
baptism. Baptism, however, is regarded as a bath which 
effects purification from sin. Here, then, for the first time 
in our list of explanatitmB we meet with the idea that the 
death of Jesus meant the removal of sin ; but the Old 
Testament pattern presupposed is always a kind of offering 
which (as above, 2 e) produced sanctification, that is to say, 
consecration, and so such a condition of purity as is neces- 
sary if people are to regard themselves as consecrated to 
God. 

8. The stricter idea of a sin-offering, without which 
forgiveness of sins is not possible, is applied to Jesus' 
death, (a) without any qualification as regatda the prede- 
ceesors of Paul, 1 Oor. zv. S, in Jeeos' words at the Supper, 
but only in Mt.'s version (xxvi. 28), so that Üie words were 
certainly not spoken by Jesus himself (see above, p. 247 f.), 
and then in Eph. i. 7, Jn. i. 29, 36, tor example. (6) With 
dear refarenoe to the sacrificial ordinances of the Old 
Testament, in the Epistle to the Hebrews Jesus ia designated 
a sin-offering (v. 1, 8 ; vii. 27 ; ix. 26, 28). Here it is to 
be noted that in such an offering the sacrificial beast does 
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not beu the panüliment vbkh ia itricüy deserrod by the 
penoD who offen it. On the oantrary, on the gre&t Day of 
Attnement, for inetuice, the OM«monial of which the 
aitth<n: has chiefly in view, the fflas of the people are trans- 
ferred by the laying-on of hands, not to the goat wliich ia 
sacrificed, but to the other which is drivea into the wilder- 
ness (Lev. xvL). (c) Paul assomee the contraiy, and so the 
Btricteet form ci the idea of sin-offering (see above, p. 219), 
especially in Bom. iii. 25 f. : hitherto Qod baa not foi^ven 
Riim , but neither has he punished them, that is to say not in 
snch a way as would have been commensurate with the 
siUj to wit, by the death of sianers, that is to say of all 
men. In order now to show that his justice, which 
requires some kind of equivalent, whether it be punishment 
or propitiation, is nevertheless operative, he brings about 
not indeed the punishment on sinners, bat the reconciliation 
in Ohrist, by imposing upon him, aa the representative of 
men, the penalty of death which they themselves had really 
deserved. (iQ Quito peculiar ia the teaching of the Epistle 
to the Colosdans (i. 20), to the effect that the reconciliation 
thus produced eztends to the heavenly powers, that is to 
say, to the angels (this also, no less than the passage 
mentioned under 4 b cannot have been written by Paul ; on 
the contrary, according to 1 Oor. zv. 24-26, Christ is still 
obliged to contend with these angels throughout a long 
period of his exaltati<m in heaven). 

9. The blood of Christ shed at hie death is compared, not 
with an offering, but with a ransom to be paid (a) when 
Paul says that men have been redeemed by it (1 Oor. vi. 20 ; 
vii. 28 ; Bom. iij. 24), and to wit from the curse of the Law 
(Gal. iii, 13). As the person to whom the ransom must 
here be paid, it is not so much Ood who ia thought of as the 
Law of the Old Testament, which, acoording to 6al. iii. 19, 
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was really imparted not hy God himself bat b^ subordinate 
angela, and so does not give pure ezpreeaion to the will of 
Qod. Paul aeems to tbiok of it as a kind of independent 
being which on its own authority pronoimces the curse upon 
sinners and does not acquit them without pa}nnent of a 
Tansom. Now a ransom cannot strictly bear punishment ; 
but that eren on this view of the matter Ohriat does this 
in ^ul's opinion, as the representative of mankind, is dear 
from Gal. iii, 13 : " Christ redeemed ua thus from the 
curse of the I<aw, baring become a curse for us," that ia to 
say an object for the curse, (b) In place of the half* 
personified Law appears in Heb. ii. 11 f. the wholly 
personified devil who has the power of torturing men for 
their sins while they are djnng, and before this of keeping 
them in continual fear of death. 

10. The attainment of everlasting happiness means, 
however, not merely forgiveness of past sins, but, quite 
as much) the averting of future sins ; and this again 
(a) Paul ascribes to Ofarist's death in which he finds all 
the salvation that has ever been brought to mankind. The 
reason for the oxperiwtoe that again and again without fail 
man is led to commit sin, he finds in the fact that his body 
consists of flesh (Bom. vÜ. li-25), that is to say, of that 
same matter which, according to Greek philosophy, is 
evil by nature (p. 149). ^ce be reguds Christ as 
the pattern upon which all men have been modelled 
(I Oor. zi. S), be believes further that everything which 
has happened to him is entirely reproduced of itself in men 
as well, at least in so far as they attach themselves to him 
(1 Cor. XV. 21 f., 48 f.. Bom. vi 3-11). And thus in 
Bom. viii. 3 f., he next reaches the idea, which to us is 
quite unacceptable, but wi^ him was quite a serious con- 
viction, that by the skying of Ohrisfs flesh on the cross, the 
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flesh ID his followen was dain likevriae, cot in the sense 
that thef suffered bodily death, but that the impulse in 
theia was dead whioh again and again drove them to sin, 
(6) The First Epistle ot Peter gathers up this idea in a &r 
more simple and appropriate way (iv. 1 ; i. 18 ; ii. 21) : by 
fixing one's attention on the death of esus, one is brought 
to arm oneself with the same frame of mind as his, and to 
shrink from sin. As a result, bat not as a real ezplanatioQ 
of the death of Christ, this already occurred to Paul also 
(2 Oor. T. 14 f.). (c) But this frame of mind ia represented 
in the New Testament, not as something whioh people can 
produce in themaelvee of their own accord, but as a being 
possessed by a new, independent being, the Holy B[nrit in 
the hearts of beliefere. And ao in Jn. (zv. 26 ; zri. 7) 
the idea is put in the form that Christ died on purpose that 
the Holy Spirit might be able to come down from heaven 
«ad take up His abode in believers. Chap, vii. 89 shows 
that in Jesus' life-time this vras regarded as impossible (see 
above, p. 25S f.). 

We have omitted many passages, for instance even 
passages from the First Epistle of Jn., which reveal nothing 
specially characteristic, as well as those the explanation of 
which is not certain. Thus, for example, the description«^ 
Obriat as the true witness (Rev. i 6; iii. 14) might mean 
that be gave his life as security for bis conviction, and this 
would be one of the most appropriate interpretations of his 
death ; but it might also contain a thought whioh had no 
reference at all to his death (see above, p. 229). On 
Mk. X. 45, another passage which admits of several inter- 
pretations, see above, p. 249. 

In spite, however, of the limited number of passages 
which we have dealt with, we can observe how many 
explanations of the death of Christ are c^ten found side by 
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side in one and the same New Teetament book. Thus the 
Epistle to the Hebrewe contains four such, the Fourth 
OoBpel some seven or eight. We can also easily perceive 
that several of them, but by no means all, can be reconciled 
with one another. Finally, it must not be forgotten also 
that the New Testament contains a book which gives a 
rather detailed exposition of the author's conception of 
Ohristianity, and yet does not mention Jesus' death, and 
indeed hardly mentions his person — we mean, the Epistle 
of Junes. 
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